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Introduction 


Hacking games requires a unique combination of reversing, memory management, 
networking, and security skills. Even as ethical hacking has exploded in popularity, 
game hacking still occupies a very small niche in the wider security community. While it 
may not have the same headline appeal as a Chrome Oday or a massive data leak, the 
unique feeling of creating a working aimbot for a game and then destroying a server 
with it is hard to replicate in any other medium. 


When | first started learning game hacking years ago, resources were spread out across 
several sites and were very sparse. Typically, you would find a section of code that 
linked to a broken site. You would then search around for some forum that would have 
some part of the broken site in a post and piece together the information. While this 
rewarded thorough searching, it was a massive time-sink. These days, there are several 
places where you can find a variety of information regarding game hacking. You can 
find boilerplate code for almost any engine, along with the memory offsets for any 
structure you may care about. 


However, one area still underserved by all the information out today is the concepts 
and fundamentals behind the offsets. My hope is that this book helps fill those gaps. 


- attilathedud 


External Resources 


This is a list of all the external resources, such as tools and games, used in this book. 
They are ordered by their appearance. This is intended to help if you plan to read this 
book in a location without access to the Internet. 


° VirtualBox (https://www.virtualbox.org/wiki/Downloads) 

e Windows 10 Evaluation Virtual Machine (https://developer.microsoft.com/en-us/ 
microsoft-edge/tools/vms/) 

e Cheat Engine (https://cheatengine.org/) 

© x64dbq (https://x64dbg.com/) 

e The Battle of Wesnoth 1.14.9 (httos://www.wesnoth.org/) 

e Visual Studio 2019 Community Edition (https://visualstudio.microsoft.com/vs/ 
community/ 

e  Wyrmsun (https://store.steampowered.com/app/370070/Wyrmsun) 

. Urban Terror 4.3.4. (https://www.urbanterror.info/) 

e Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 (https://assault.cubers.net/) 

e Wireshark (https://www.wireshark.org/) 

e — cmder (https://cmder.net/) 


e Zlib (https://zlib.net/) 
e The Battle of Wesnoth 1.14.12 (https://www.wesnoth.org/) 


Part 1 
Basics 


1.1 Computer 
Fundamentals 


1.1.1 Computer Components 


A typical computer has several connected components. Among the most important 
are: 


° Hard-drive 

e RAM 

e Video card 

e Motherboard 
e CPU 


If you were to remove the side of a desktop computer, the parts might be placed ina 
configuration like so: 
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For our purposes, we will only briefly address the first four components, and then we 
will focus on the CPU in the next section: 


e  Hard-drives are responsible for storing large files, such as photos, executables, 
or system files. 

e RAM holds data that needs to be accessed quickly. Data is loaded into RAM 
from the hard-drive. 

e Video cards are responsible for displaying graphics to the monitor. 

e Motherboards tie all these components together and allow them to 
communicate. 


1.1.2 The CPU 


The CPU is the brain of the computer. It is responsible for executing instructions. These 
instructions are simplistic and vary depending on the architecture. For example, an 
instruction might add two numbers together. To speed up execution time, the CPU has 
several special areas where it can store and modify data. These are called registers. 


Registers 


The current instruction 
being executed 


1.1.3 Instructions 


All computer programs are made up of a series of instructions. As we discussed above, 
an instruction is simplistic and typically only does one thing. For example, the following 
are some of the instructions found in most architectures: 


e — Add two numbers. 

e Subtract two numbers. 

e Compare two numbers. 

e Move a number into a section of memory (RAM). 
e — Go to another section of code. 


Computer programs are developed from these simple instructions combined together. 
For example, a simple calculator might look like: 


mov eax, 5 


mov ebx, 4 
add eax, ebx 


The first instruction (mov) moves the value of 5 into the register eax. The second 
moves the value of 4 into the register ebx. The add instruction then adds eax and ebx 
and places the result back into eax. 


1.1.4 Computer Programs 


Computer programs are collections of instructions. Programs are responsible for 
receiving a value (the input) and then producing a value (the output) based on the 
received value. 


For example, one simple program could take a number as the input, increase the 
number by 1, and then move it into an output. It might look like: 


mov eax, input 


add eax, 1 
mov output, eax 


A more complex program would have many of these simple programs "inside" of it. In 
this context, these simple internal programs are called functions. Functions, just like 
programs, take an input and produce an output. For example, we could make our 
previous program a function that does the same thing. It might look like: 


function addCinput): 
mov eax, input 


add eax, 1 
mov output, eax 


We could also make another function that does a similar operation. For example, we 
could write a function to decrease a number by 1: 


function subtractCinput): 
mov eax, input 
sub eax, 1 
mov output, eax 


These two functions (add and subtract) can then be used to create a more complex 
program. This new program will take a number and either increment or decrement it. It 
will take two inputs: 


1. A number 
2. A mathematical operation, in this case, add (+) or subtract (-) 


This new program will be longer and have two different ways it can execute. These will 
be explained after the code: 


function addCinput): 
mov eax, input 
add eax, 1 
mov output, eax 


function subtractCinput): 
mov eax, input 
sub eax, 1 
mov output, eax 


cmp operation, '- 


je subtract_number 
addCnumber ) 
exit 


subtract_number: 
subtractCnumber ) 
exit 


This code has two functions at the top. Like we discussed, these take an input and then 
either add or subtract 1 from the input to produce the output. The cmp instruction 
compares two values. In this case, it is comparing the operation type received as input 
and a value coded into the program, -. If these values are equal, we go to (or jump to) 
another section of code (je = jump if equal). 


If the operation is equal to -, we go to code that subtracts 1 from the number. 
Otherwise, we continue the program and add 1 to the number before exiting. 


Comparing numbers and then jumping to different code depending on their value is 
known as branching. Branching is a key component of designing complex programs 
that can react to different input. For example, a game will often have a branch for each 
direction a player can move in. 


1.1.5 Binary, Decimal, and Hexadecimal 


Fundamentally, CPU's are circuits. Circuits either have electricity flowing through them 
(on) or they do not (off). These two states can be represented by a binary (or base-2) 
numeral system. In a base-2 system, you have two possible values: 0 and 1. An 
example binary number is 1101. 


We are familiar with a decimal (or base-10) numeral system, which has 10 possible 
values: O, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. An example decimal number is 126. This number 
can be represented in a more explicit format as: 


(1 * 107) + (2* 10!) + (6 * 10°) 


We can represent the binary number above (1101) in the same format. However, we will 
replace the 10's with 2's, as we are switching from a base-10 to base-2 system: 


(1 *23) + (1*2 + (0*2) + (1*20) 


Binary numbers can quickly become unwieldy when they need to represent larger 
values. For example, the binary representation for the decimal number 250 is 
11111010. 


To represent these larger binary numbers, hexadecimal (base-16) numbers are 
commonly used in computing. Hexadecimal numbers are usually prefixed with the 
identifier @x and have sixteen possible values: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, A, B, C, D, E, 
and F. An example hexadecimal number is @xA1D. 


1.1.6 Programming Languages 


Instructions are represented as numbers, like all other data on a computer. These 
numbers are known as operation codes, often shortened to opcodes. Opcodes vary by 
architecture. The CPU knows each opcode and what it needs to do when encountering 
each one. Opcodes are commonly represented in hexadecimal format. For example, if 
an Intel CPU encounters a @xE9, it knows that it needs to execute a jmp (jump) 
instruction. 


Early computers required programs to be written in opcodes. This is obviously hard to 
do, especially for more complex programs. Variants of an assembly language were then 
adopted, which allowed writing of instructions. They look similar to the examples we 
wrote above. Assembly language is easier to read than just opcodes, but it is still hard 
to develop complex programs in. 


To improve the development experience, several higher-level languages were 
developed, such as FORTRAN, C, and C++. These languages are easy to read and 
introduced flow-control operations like if and else conditionals. For example, the 
following is our increment/decrement program in C. In C, an int refers to an integer, or 
a whole number (-1, 0, 1, or 2 are examples). 


int addCint input) { 
return input + 1; 


$ 


int subtractCint input) { 
return input - 1; 


} 


ifCoperation == '-') { 
subtract(Cnumber) ; 


} 


else { 


addCnumber ) ; 


} 


All these higher-level languages are compiled down to assembly. A traditional 
assembler then turns that assembly into opcodes that the CPU can understand. 


1.1.7 Operating Systems 


Writing programs to communicate with hardware is a time-consuming and difficult 
process. To execute our increment/decrement program, we would also have to write 
code to handle keystrokes from a keyboard, display graphics to the monitor, build out 
character sets so we could represent letters and numbers, and communicate with the 
RAM and the hard-drive. To make it easier to develop programs, operating systems 
were created. These contain code that already can handle these hardware functions. 
They also have several standard functions that are commonly used, such as copying 
data from one location to another. 


The three main operating systems still in use today consist of Windows, Linux, and 
MacOS. All of these have different libraries and methods to communicate with the 
hardware. This is why programs written for Windows do not work on Linux. 


1.1.8 Applications 


Operating systems need a way to determine how to handle data when a user selects it. 
If the data is a photo, the operating system wants to bring up a specific application 
(like Paint) to view the photo. Likewise, if the data is an application itself, the operating 
system needs to pass it to the CPU to execute. 


Each operating system handles executing uniquely. In Linux, a special executable 
permission is set on a normal file. In Windows, applications are formatted in a special 
way that Windows knows how to parse. This is referred to as the PE, or Portable 
Executable, format. The PE format has several sections, such as the .text section for 
holding program code, and the .data section for holding variables. 


1.1.9 Games 


With all of that out of the way, we can finally discuss games. Games are simply 
applications. On Windows, they are formatted in a PE format, identical to any other 
application. They contain a .text section that holds program code, made up of 
opcodes. These opcodes are then executed by the CPU, and the operating system 
displays the resulting graphics and handles input, like key presses. 


1.2 Game 
Fundamentals 


1.2.1 Parts of aGame 


While games are applications, they are complex and made up of several parts. Some of 
these include: 


e Graphics 
e Sounds 
e Input 

e Physics 


e Game logic 


Due to each part's complexity, most games use external functions for these parts. 
These external functions are combined into what is called a library. Libraries are then 
used by other programs to reduce the amount of code written. For example, to draw 
images and shapes to a screen, most games use either the DirectX or OpenGL library. 


For some types of hacks, it is important to identify the libraries being used. A wallhack 
is a type of hack that allows the hacker to see other players through solid walls. One 
method of programming a wallhack is modifying the game’s graphics library. Both 
OpenGL and DirectX are vulnerable to this type of hack, but each requires a different 
approach. 


For most hacks, we will be modifying the game logic. This is the section of instructions 
responsible for how the game plays. For example, the game logic will control how high 
a character jumps or how much money the player receives. By changing this code, we 
can potentially jump as high as we want or gain an infinite amount of money. 


1.2.2 Game Structure 


Game logic is made up of instructions, like all computer code. Due to the complexity of 
games, they are often written in a high-level language and compiled. Understanding 
the general structure of the original code is often required for more complex hacks. 


Most games have two major functions: 


e Setup 
e Main Loop 


The setup function is executed when the game is first started. It is responsible for 
loading images, sounds, and other large files from the hard-drive and placing them in 
RAM. The main loop is a special type of function that runs forever until the player quits. 
It is responsible for handling input, playing sounds, and updating the screen, among 
other things. An example main loop might look like: 


function main_Loopd) { 
handle_input(); 
update_score(); 


play_sound_effectsQ); 
draw_screen(); 


All of these functions in turn call other functions. For example, the handle_input 
function might look like: 


function handle_inputQ) { 
1fC keydown == LEFT ) { 
update_player_positionCGO_LEFT); 


} 
else if( keydown == RIGHT ) { 
update_pLayer_positionCGO_RIGHT) ; 


} 


Every game is programmed differently. Some games might prioritize updating graphics 
before handling input. However, all games have a main loop of some sort. 


1.2.3 Data and Classes 


Any data that can be updated in a game is stored in a variable. This includes things like 
a player's score, position, or money. These variables are declared in the code. An 
example variable definition in C might look like: 


int money = Q; 


This code would declare the money variable as an integer. Like we learned in the last 
chapter, integer values in C are whole numbers (like 1, 2, or 3). Imagine if we had to 
track the money for several players. One way to do this would be to have several 
declarations, like so: 


int money1 
int money2 


int money3 
int money4 


One downside to this approach is that it is hard to maintain as the game gets larger 
and more complex. For example, to write code that increases every player's money by 
1, we would have to manually update each variable: 


function increase_money() { 
money1 = money1 + 1; 


money2 = money2 + 1; 


If we added another player, we would have to go and update every section of code 
that altered the players' money. A better approach is to declare these values in a list. 
We can then use an instruction known as a loop to go through every item in the list. 
This is known as iteration. In C, lists are commonly implemented using what is known as 
an array. For our purposes, you can assume lists and arrays are synonymous. One type 
of loop in C is known as a for loop. For loops are divided into three segments: the 
starting value, the ending value, and how to update the value after each iteration. An 
example of the previous code might be written like: 
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int money[10] = { Q }; 
int current_pLayers 


function increase_money() { 


forCint i = @; i < current_players; i++) { 
money[i] = money[i] + 1; 


} 


We now would only have to update the current_players variable to add support for 
another player. 


To make it easier to develop complex applications, developers often use a 
programming model known as object oriented programming, or OOP. In OOP, 
variables and functions are grouped together into collections called classes. Classes are 
usually self-contained. For example, many games will have a Player class. This class will 
contain several variables like the player's position, name, or money. These variables 
inside the class are known as members. Classes will also contain functions to modify 
these members. One example of a Player class might look like: 


class Player { 
int money; 
string name; 


function increase_money() { 
money = money + 1; 


} 


Games will often contain lists of classes. For example, the game Quake 3 has an array 
of all the players currently connected to a server. Each player has their own Player class 
in the game. To calculate the score screen, the game will go over every player in the list 
and look at the amount of kills they have. 


1.2.4 Memory 


Games have a lot of large resources, like images and sounds. These must be loaded 
from the hard-drive, usually in the game's setup phase. Once loaded, they are placed 
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in RAM, along with the game's code and data. Because games are so large, they must 
constantly load different data from the RAM into registers to operate on. This loading is 
typically done by a mov command. This command will move a section of memory into 
a register. Our increase_money example function executed by the CPU might look like: 


function increase_money: 
mov eax, @x12345678 


add eax, 1 
mov 0x12345678, eax 


In this example, we use 0x12345678 as the location in RAM of the player's money. 
Most games will have this structure but a different location. For more complex games, 
these locations will be based on other locations. If our game had a Player class, the 
increase_money code executed by the CPU would need to use the Player's class 
location to retrieve the money. 


function increase_money: 
mov ebx, @x12345670 
mov eax, ebx + 8 
add eax, 1 
mov ebx+8, eax 


In this case, the CPU had to offset the money's location based on the location of the 
Player class. 


1.2.5 Multiplayer Clients 


Multiplayer games allow multiple players to interact with each other. To allow this, 
multiplayer games make use of clients and servers. An example of the client-server 
model is shown below: 
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Clients represent each player's copy of the game and contain all the information 
regarding the local game. For example, each client will contain that player's money. 
When a player causes an action to change their money, the client is responsible for 
sending this update to the server. 


Information can also be sent in both directions. An example of this is player movement. 
One client will tell the server that the player has moved their position. The server will 
then tell all other clients to update their associated positions for the moved client. 


1.2.6 Multiplayer Servers 


While the client represents each player's copy of the game, the server ensures that all 
the connected clients are playing the same copy of the game. Servers will often restrict 
what changes they accept from clients. For example, imagine we wrote a hack to 
change our money in a game. If it is a multiplayer game, the server will reject our 
changes. This is why single-player hacks will often not work in multiplayer. 


We will discuss multiplayer fundamentals further in a future chapter. 
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1.3 Hacking 


Fundamentals 
1.3.1 Hacking Steps 


All hacking consists of modifying memory in a game. Writing any hack involves four 
main steps: 


Identify what you want to change. 

Understand what memory you need to locate. 
Locate that memory in the game. 

Change that memory. 


ae a ae 


These steps apply for any hack, regardless of the complexity. 


1.3.2 Identify 


The first step for any hack is to identify what you want to do. Different hacks will require 
different approaches. For example, modifying a player's money will require a memory 
modification of a variable, whereas seeing other players through walls will require a 
memory modification of the game's code. 


1.3.3 Understand 


To modify memory, we need to locate it. Before we attempt to locate it, we need to 
understand what memory we need to locate. In some cases, the memory you want to 
modify will be a variable. In other cases, you will want to modify large sections of code. 
There are three main types of modifications: 


e Variables, like modifying the value of a player's money 
e Code, like modifying how walls are drawn 
e — Files, like modifying the saved items in your inventory 
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1.3.4 Locate 


Once you know what you want to change and understand where to look, you can start 
looking for it. For some hacks, this may involve searching memory with a tool called a 
memory scanner. For others, it may involve looking through the game's code using a 
tool called a debugger. Depending on the game and approach, this can be a time- 
consuming process. 


1.3.5 Change 


After you have located the memory, the last step is to change it. Initially, this will mean 
using a memory scanner or debugger to manually modify the memory. Once you have 
verified that this works, you can write a program to automatically change it for you. 
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1.4 Setting Up a Lab 
VM 


1.4.1 Overview 


When doing any sort of hacking, it's best practice to separate your personal and 
hacking machines. One easy way to achieve this is using a virtual machine, or VM. In 
this chapter, we will set up a game hacking VM running Windows 10. This will be the 
environment we use for all the other chapters as well. 


Due to the hardware requirements of games, you will often find that it will be 
impossible to run a certain game in a VM. In these cases, one option is to create 
another section on your hard-drive known as a partition. You can then install Windows 
on this separate partition and reserve it for game hacking. 


1.4.2 VirtualBox 


For this book, we will be using a virtual machine hypervisor known as VirtualBox. This 
software allows you to run and manage virtual machines. You can download it here. 


1.4.3 Virtual Machine 


Next, we need a virtual machine. Since most games are released for Windows, we will 
be using a Windows 10 VM. Microsoft releases free Windows 10 VMs for testing old 
versions of Internet Explorer. These are completely legal but have a 90-day limit for 
activation. For our purposes, we will download a VirtualBox image. You can download 
the image here. Be aware, these VMs are about 7GB in size. Once the image is 
downloaded, extract the OVF file from the archive. VirtualBox uses extensions of OVA 
and OVF for images. These images contain a saved copy of a pre-configured machine. 


Once we set up our machine, we will create a snapshot of it. This will allow us to throw 
out the old machine and create a new copy when it expires. Never keep notes or 
anything personal on your VM. 
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Open VirtualBox and import the downloaded OVF. Keep all the options as the default. 


WIE? ot = (RY ig 


Preferences EXDOIT New AOI 


Once the VM is imported, start it up. Windows 10 will start and send you to a login 
screen. The password for the user is “PasswOrd!”, without the quotes. 


1.4.4 Tools 


We will use a Boxstarter script to install some game hacking tools. Boxstarter is a set of 
utilities that allows you to script and recreate installations. In this case, we will use it to 

install a memory searcher and debugger. Within your VM, open up Powershell and run 
the following two commands: 


. { iwr -useb https://boxstarter.org/bootstrapper.ps1 } | iex; 
Get-Boxstarter -Force 


InstaLlL-BoxstarterPackage -PackageName https:// 
raw.githubusercontent.com/GameHackingAcademy/vmsetup/master/ 
vmsetup.txt -DisabLeReboots 


The vmsetup.txt file is also available in Appendix A. If using the local version, run the 
following second command instead of the version above: 


InstaLlL-BoxstarterPackage -PackageName C: 


\Location\of\vmsetup.txt -DisableReboots 


The first command installs BoxStarter and is taken from their website. The second 
command is a setup script that enables some folder options and installs three 
programs: 


1. Cheat Engine, a memory scanner 
2. x64dbg, a debugger 
3. Chocolatey, a package manager 


As you discover more tools, you should create your own script and add them. 
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1.4.5 Cloning VMs 


Now that we have our environment set up, we will create a clone. This will allow us to 
recreate our VM with all the tools already installed. Power off the VM completely and 
then choose Export to OCI. Keep all the defaults and begin the export. 


Export to OCI... 
Dev Start > al 
a S Pause 
Reset S 
LẸ Andi Close le 
ms 
Discard Saved State... m 
| 1E11 Show Log... 2L 
74 GS Refresh 3 


=| ‘W blac Show in Finder 


or 
(s Create Alias on Desktop 

=) mse Sort y 

HO) © Powered Off 5 Video Memc 

o Graphics Co 

Remote Des 


This will create an OVA, similar to the OVF we initially downloaded. If we ever corrupt 
our environment, we can simply delete it and import this new OVA. It will already have 
all of our tools installed, so we don't need to waste time reinstalling them. 
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1.5 Memory Hack 


1.5.1 Target 


For our first hack, we will be targeting a game called "The Battle for Wesnoth”, 
shortened to Wesnoth. This is a free, open-source game that has no anti-cheating 
mechanisms in place. Most of the chapters in this book will specifically target version 
1.14.9. To install it on our VM, open up Powershell as an administrator and run the 
following command: 


choco install wesnoth --version=1.14.9 -y 


This will use Chocolatey to install The Battle for Wesnoth. Once the installation finishes, 
open the game and verify that it works. Then, go into the Preferences menu and 
change the game's video mode to Windowed. Finally, play the tutorial mission to learn 
about how the game works. 
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1.5.2 Identify 


Our goal for this hack is to change our gold. Players use gold to buy troops in the 
game, so the more gold we have, the more troops we can buy. We will accomplish this 
by using a tool called Cheat Engine, which allows us to scan and modify game memory. 
To do that, we will use the steps we learned in Chapter 1.3. 


Players only receive gold while playing a scenario. To create a scenario, select 
Multiplayer and then Local Game. 


Keep the defaults for the rest of the settings and start the game. 
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1.5.3 Understand 


In this game, a player's gold is stored in a variable. This variable is referenced by the 
code of the game. 


To successfully complete our hack, we will need to find where this variable is stored in 
memory and change its value. Since we are dealing with a variable, we will use a 
memory scanner to find it. 


1.5.4 Locate 


Our next step is to locate the memory holding our gold value. We will start by opening 
Cheat Engine and attaching it to Wesnoth. In this tool, click on the icon in the top-left 
that looks like a computer with a magnifying glass. 
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Memory scanners allow you to scan for a value in the game's memory. In the example 
game, the player has 75 gold, so that is what we will search for. Place your gold value 
in the Value box and select New Scan. Several thousand results will come back. 
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Initial scans in any memory scanner will return thousands of results. This is because 
games are complex and thousands of section of memory have the same value as our 
gold. These other sections could be variables like timers, the opponent's gold, or 
character health. Our goal when using a memory scanner is to filter these results down 
to one or two values that we can then manually test. To do this, we will modify our gold 
value in the game and then perform another scan using the Next Scan button. The next 
scan operation will only bring back results that were previously our initial value, in this 
case, 75. 


Recruit a unit of troops in the game and look at your new gold value. Place this new 


value in the Value box and select Next Scan. In the example below, we recruited a unit 
for 17 gold, leaving us with 58 gold. 
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The result of this second scan is only one value. This is most likely our gold, but we will 


confirm that in the next step. 
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1.5.5 Change 


In Cheat Engine, you double-click on a memory location to move it to the bottom box 
on the screen. This bottom block allows you to edit the value stored in the memory 
location. Double-click on your result to bring it to the bottom box. Next, double-click 
on the value to bring up a box that will ask you for the new value. Type something 
large in there, like 200. 
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With the value changed, go back to the game. You should see your gold refresh to 
200. Recruit a ton of units to confirm that your change was successful. 
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Part 2 
Debugging & 
Reversing 


2.1 Debugging 
Fundamentals 


2.1.1 Goals 


In our previous chapter, we hacked our gold by modifying a variable in memory. 
Memory modification like this is powerful, but it also has limitations. More complex 
hacks will often require you to modify the game's code. For example, imagine if we 
wanted to create a hack that would allow us to recruit units for no gold. One way to do 
this would be to constantly monitor our gold and manually increase it whenever we 
recruited a unit. This would also require you to constantly look for any new units added 
to the game and that unit's cost. An easier approach would be to modify the game's 
code to never decrease a player's money when recruiting. 


Viewing a game's code as it is running is known as debugging. Understanding and 
modifying that code to do what you want is known as reversing. You do not have to 
debug a game to reverse it, but it is very helpful if you can. 


2.1.2 Tools Involved 


To debug a game, you use a tool known as a debugger. The first step in debugging is 
"attaching" the debugger to the game you want to debug. Once it’s attached, you are 
able to view the game's code in memory. You are also able to pause execution of the 
game, change the game's code, and modify registers. We will see examples of these 
actions in future chapters. 


Debuggers can cause unintended side-effects. For example, if you change the game's 
code incorrectly, the game can crash. Depending on the game, this can freeze your 
computer's display. This is another reason to always separate your hacking machine 
from your personal machine. 


There are many debuggers, but some well-known ones include IDA and gdb. Other 
debuggers, like WinDbg and OllyDbg, are often mentioned but no longer maintained. 
In this series, we will be using an open-source debugger named x64dbg. Like any other 
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tool, it's more important to know the fundamentals than the tool. The same approach 
we will learn while using x64dbg can be applied to any debugger. 


2.1.3 Disassembly and Debugging 


After attaching a debugger to a game, the debugger will display the game's code. 
However, this is not the original game's code. Like we discussed in the first chapter, 
games are usually programmed in a high-level language, like C++. However, the 
executable running on our computer only contains the opcodes for the CPU to 
execute. This lack of the original code is what makes reversing difficult. Often games 
will contain thousands of these opcodes. 


When assembling a program, each line of assembly code is converted to an opcode. 
Disassembly is the process in which opcodes are converted back to assembly. Normally 
disassembly and debugging are used interchangeably, especially when reversing a 
game. However, they can be done separately. It is possible to disassemble a program 
without debugging it. This is known as static analysis and is commonly done when 
reversing malware. It is also possible to debug a program without disassembling it. A 
common example of this would be debugging a program that you have written. In this 
case, you have the original code and the disassembly is unneeded. 


It is possible to partially recreate the original high-level code from the disassembly. This 
is known as decompiling. However, disassembly is always representative of the code 
executing, while decompiling is not. Decompilers are often forced to guess at the 
original structure of the code. While these tools can be helpful, they can also lead you 
down false paths. In this book, we will not cover decompiling. 


2.1.4 Assembly 


When debugging and reversing a game, you will mainly be dealing with assembly. 
Assembly is similar to the first language we covered in Chapter 1.1. Each instruction in 
assembly does one thing, such as add or subtract. It is not necessary to know every 
assembly instruction to reverse a game. 


While it may appear daunting, any assembly code can be understood by going 
through it one instruction at a time. When debugging, this is known as stepping 
through the disassembly. Often there are many instructions in a game that are not 
critical to understand while reversing. For example, the CPU has to do several 
instructions when adding numbers that have decimal values. If we are only interested in 
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the result of this addition, we can skip over many of these instructions. Understanding 
which instructions can be skipped comes with experience. 
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2.2 Reversing 
Fundamentals 


2.2.1 Context 


The process of reversing a game can seem overwhelming the first time you attach a 
debugger to a game. The best way to start reversing a game is to figure out what you 
want to look at and then find where it is. Once you establish this context, you can step 
through only those instructions that actually matter to you. 


There are many ways to establish a context. In some cases, you may want to search for 
text that is displayed when the game does a certain action. Any locations that load this 
text must eventually be related to the action that you are interested in. In other cases, 
you can use memory addresses found in the memory editor to find the code that you 
are interested in. Regardless of which approach you take, you will use a breakpoint. 


2.2.2 Breakpoints 


Breakpoints allow the debugger to pause execution of the game at a specific 
instruction. With the game paused, you can then step through individual instructions 
and view the game's memory. You can set breakpoints on any type of memory. This 
includes memory found using a memory scanner. 


Breakpoints can be set to trigger both non-conditionally and conditionally. Conditional 
breakpoints will only trigger if their conditions are met. These conditions can be things 
like registers having a certain value or the memory (that the breakpoint is set on) 
changing. When a breakpoint is triggered, it's also known as popping. 


2.2.3 Memory Breakpoints 


The best way to illustrate the use of breakpoints is through an example. In this section, 
we will examine how a memory breakpoint can be used to establish a context. 
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Back in Chapter 1.5, we found the memory location of our gold. We can use this 
memory location to find the game logic responsible for lowering our gold. We do this 
by setting a conditional breakpoint on the memory location of our gold and then going 
into the game to recruit a unit. When we recruit the unit, the breakpoint will pop and 
execution will be paused at the function responsible for lowering the player's gold. This 
function may look something like below, with the line in blue representing our paused 
location. 


mov eax, dword ptr ds: [Qx055@QABC] 
mov ebx, dword ptr ds:[0x12345678] 


sub eax, ebx 
mov dword ptr ds:[@x@55QQABC], eax 
mov esi, ebx 


The first instruction moves the value stored at 0x05500ABC into the register eax. This 
value was the location we found in our previous chapter for gold. The next instruction 
moves a hypothetical value for the unit's cost into the register ebx. The game then 
subtracts the unit's cost from our gold value. Our paused location is responsible for 
moving the new value of gold back into the memory location that stores our gold 
value. 


You may notice that the game did not pause on the subtraction operation. This is 
because this operation only modifies the value in the register and not the actual value 
of the memory we set the breakpoint on. Breakpoints will always pause on the 
instruction immediately after the affected memory. 


2.2.4 Code Breakpoints 


Sometimes it may be difficult or impossible to find a memory value to set a breakpoint 
on. In these cases, you can set a breakpoint on a section of code. A common example 
of this is setting a breakpoint on a text reference and then using that to find the top- 
level function we are interested in. 


Consider a game for which we want to write a wallhack. The game's main loop may 
look something like: 


void main_loop(){ 
draw_players(); 
draw_wallsQ); 


And the game's draw_wall function may look something like: 


void draw_wal1(Q){ 
bool succeeded = load_textureC"wall_texture"); 
ifCsucceeded == false){ 


print_error(); 


} 


Finally, the print_error function may look something like: 


void print_errorO{ 


print_to_log("Couldn't find wall texture"); 


} 


One method of writing a wallhack is to remove this game's draw_wall function. Since 
there is no variable to use as a memory breakpoint, we will instead use a code 
breakpoint. 


Debuggers allow you to view all the text in a game and all the locations that use that 
text. For example, with a debugger, we could find the Couldn't find wall texture text 
and where it is referenced. It may look something like: 


mov eax, dword ptr ds: [0x23456789] 
push eax 


call print_to_log 


This section of code is responsible for loading the string into a register and then calling 
the print_to_log function. By setting a breakpoint on this code and then finding a 
missing texture in the game, our breakpoint would pop. We could then continue to 
step through the code until it returned us to the function that called this code. This is 
known as stepping out of a function. After we have stepped out, we would be in the 
draw_wall function and could then remove the function. 
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2.2.5 The nop Instruction 


A nop (opcode 0x90) stands for no operation. When encountering this instruction, a 
CPU will do nothing and continue on to the next instruction. This behavior can be used 
to modify game logic. 


For example, in Section 2.3.3 above, we found the portion of code responsible for 
subtracting our gold. The code looked like: 


mov eax, dword ptr ds: [0x05500ABC] 
mov ebx, dword ptr ds:[0x12345678] 


sub eax, ebx 
mov dword ptr ds:[@x@55QQABC], eax 


By replacing the sub operation with a nop, the game will no longer subtract our gold. 
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2.3 Changing Game 
Code 


2.3.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


2.3.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to change Wesnoth's code so that recruiting units does not 
decrease our gold. 


2.3.3 Understand 


To modify the game's code, we will need to use a debugger. To locate the game code 
to modify, we will set a breakpoint on our gold address and then recruit a unit. Our 
debugger will pop at the code responsible for decreasing our gold. We can then nop 
out the sub instruction. 


2.3.4 Locating Gold 


Our first step is opening up Wesnoth and creating a local game. Then you can follow 
the steps in Chapter 1.5 to find your gold address. Due to a process called Dynamic 
Memory Allocation (or DMA), it will be at a different address than before. We will cover 
DMA in a future chapter. Once you have found your new gold address, close down 
Cheat Engine but keep Wesnoth open. In this chapter, we will use the value of 
@x@51D875C as our gold address. 
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2.3.5 Attaching the Debugger 


Next, start the 32-bit version of x64dbg. It can be found at C:\ProgramData\chocolatey 
\lib\x64dbg.portable\tools\release\x32\x32dbg.exe. Once started, open the File menu 


and choose Attach. 
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In the attach dialog that opens up, choose the Wesnoth process and hit Attach. This 


will attach our debugger to the Wesnoth process. 
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Upon attaching, x64dbg will pop in a module called ntdll.dll and display a lot of 
information. 
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Before we dive into reversing, let's quickly cover the major components in any 
debugger. The highlighted section contains the code being executed. The dump 
section directly below displays the memory of the application in its hexadecimal (hex) 
and ASCII representation. To the right of the code section is a list of all registers and 
their values. Below the registers is the application's stack. 


In this chapter, we will only be using the code section and the dump section. For more 
complex hacks, understanding all these sections will be necessary. Different debuggers 
will always contain all of this information, but they will often arrange them in different 
ways. 
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We are currently viewing the ntdll.dll module. This is not our target, but it's a common 
module loaded into all Windows executables. To view the game's code, we need to 
navigate to the Symbols tab and double-click on wesnoth.exe. 
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This will switch our view to the game's code and memory space. 


2.3.6 Setting Up the Debugger 


Certain default settings in x64dbg will make it pop when we do not want it to. To make 
reversing in this chapter and future chapters easier, we will disable these settings. 


In the top menu, choose Options -> Preferences. 
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In the modal that opens, uncheck the TLS Callbacks option and select Save. This will 
disable x64dbg from automatically popping when receiving a TLS callback. 
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2.3.7 Setting a Breakpoint 


Next, we will set a breakpoint on our gold location. After we set this breakpoint, we will 
go into Wesnoth and recruit a unit. Doing so will cause the breakpoint to pop and 
pause execution at the location responsible for subtracting gold. 


Right-click in the dump section and choose Go to -> Expression: 
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In the dialog that opens, type in our gold address and hit OK. 


ED [Erter exoression to follow in Dump... x 
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Correct expression! -> C51D875C 
[ o || cre 


The dump will then show the address we just typed in. The data displayed is in 
hexadecimal format. In the target game, the player had 100 gold. 100 in hexadecimal 
format is 0x64. This is the value displayed in the dump. 
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Right-click on the value and choose Breakpoint -> Hardware, Write -> DWORD. This 
will set a conditional breakpoint on this memory address. The condition for popping is 
any modification of the memory address. 
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With our breakpoint set, we will now resume execution of the program. This can be 
done by pressing the Play button until the Paused status disappears and the game 
resumes. You will have to do this several times due to the several breakpoints that 
x64dbg automatically creates. 
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2.3.8 Locating Code 


Once the game resumes, go back into Wesnoth and recruit a unit. You will notice that 
Wesnoth will freeze due to our breakpoint popping and pausing execution. Navigate 
back to x64dbg to see where it popped. 
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BA 02000000 
894424 O4 ssi fesp+4j,cax fespr4):4"p 
S085 18FOFFFF ptr ssi pebp- 2608 
890424 F 
8995 BSFCFFFF 
ES 936A4F9FF 
8885 7CFCFFFF 
89 01000000 
890424 i ss:fespj, eax 
6960 SSFCFFFF mov Gword ptr ss: Bebo- 3769, ecx 
SD FOFCEFFF lea @cx,@word ptr ss: Bebo-210§ 
ES A4FSSE900 call 
S850 FOFCEFFF MOV ecx, word ptr is: fedo-s10% 
Sub esp,4 
test cx, ecx 


S985 SEFCFFFF 

EG FCD2F OFF 

GNSS FOFCFFFF mov eax, ,dword ptr s55: 
Sud esp, 4 
test eax, cax 


nov Gword ptr ss: §espJ, eax 
KOF ¢ax, Cax 


The highlighted EIP represents the current location of execution within the program. 
EIP stands for Extended Instruction Pointer and is a special register used by programs 
to understand the current execution location. 
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From our last chapter, we know that conditional breakpoints are triggered after the 
operation that affected the memory in question. Scroll up in the code window to see 
the previous instructions. 
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® Gah Pat. Notes 
6965S SSFCFFFF 7002004 taul eax, 
6890 4CFCFFFF mov ebx,Gword ptr ss: 
0108 add cax, cbx 
etd edx, eax 


8845 18 
asaz 04 


ZJ 23 
S085 OSFOFFFF ea cax,dword ptr ss:§ebp-2F ag 
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The highlighted sub instruction was responsible for modifying our gold value. As we 
remember from previous chapters, sub stands for subtract and is responsible for 
subtracting two numbers. In this case, it is subtracting the value held in the memory 
location stored in edx + 4 and eax. The exact specifics of these values are not 
necessary to know now. All we need to know is that this operation is affecting our gold 
in some way. 


2.3.9 Change 


Finally, we will change this code and finish our hack. To do this, we will replace the sub 
instruction with the nop instruction. This will replace the subtraction with an operation 
that does nothing. As a result, our gold will no longer decrease. Luckily, x64dbg 
contains a built-in way to automatically nop out an instruction. Right-click on the line 
with the subtract instruction and choose Binary -> Fill with NOPs. 
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x64dbg will populate the next values for you automatically. Just select OK on the next 
screen. 


If done correctly, the code should now look like the image below. You will notice there 
are three nop instructions. We will cover why in a future chapter. 
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Before we can verify that our change has worked, we need to disable our breakpoint so 
that it doesn't pop again. To do this, first go to the Breakpoints tab. This tab contains a 
list of all the breakpoints we have set in the application. 
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Right-click on the breakpoint you have set and choose Remove. 


E 
F 


ik 


With the breakpoint removed and the code changed, we can now go back into 


Reset hit count 


Enable all (Hardware) 
Disable all (Hardware) 
Remove all (Hardware) 


Add DLL breakpoint 
Add exception breakpoint 


Copy > 


| push e 


Wesnoth and observe our changes. Recruit a few units and observe that your gold no 


longer goes down. 
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2.4 Reversing Code 


2.4.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


2.4.2 Identify 


To recruit units in Wesnoth, you right-click on a tile and choose Recruit. In Wesnoth, 
you can only recruit units on specific tiles. Our goal for this chapter is to change this 
behavior so that we can recruit units anywhere on the map. 


y The S-tlefee Vier aoh- 149 = | > 
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2.4.3 Understand 


This hack will require us to modify the game's code using a debugger. To conduct this 
hack, we will first need to find the code executed when right-clicking on a tile and 
choosing an option. The original game code probably looks something like: 


switchC option_selected ) { 
case "Terrain Description": 
show_terrain_descriptionCLocation) ; 
break; 


case "Recruit": 
recruit_unit(Clocation) ; 
break; 

case ... 


A switch statement allows you to execute different branches depending on the state of 
a variable. We want to modify this statement so that clicking on Terrain Description 
instead calls the code for recruiting a unit. 


2.4.4 Bubbling 


In the previous chapter, we found the code responsible for subtracting gold when we 
recruited a unit. We will use this code to bubble up to the right-click menu code 
location. To illustrate the concept of bubbling up, imagine that the code in Wesnoth for 
recruiting units looks like: 


function handle_context_menu() { 
case "Recruit": 


recruit_unit(Clocation); 
break; 


} 


function recruit_unitClocation) { 


check_LocationCLlocation); 
find_unit_in_unit_listQ; 


} 


function find_unit_in_unit_listO { 


get_unitd); 
get_unit_costQ); 
subtract_unit_costQ); 


} 


function subtract_unit_cost(Q) { 


check_player_goldQ); 
subtract_goldQ); 


} 


function subtract_gold() { 
player_money = player_money - cost_of_unit; 


} 


A good way to visualize the interactions between all these functions is through the use 
of a function chain. The function chain for this example would look like: 


handle_context_menu() -> recruit_unit() -> find_unit_in_unit_listQ) -> 


subtract_unit_cost() -> subtract_gold() 


The code we found in the previous chapter was in the subtract_gold function. By 
bubbling up from this code, we will eventually locate the handle_context_menu 
function. 


To bubble up in our debugger, we will make use of two features: Execute till return and 
Step Over. The execute till return feature executes instructions until reaching a return 
statement. The step over feature executes a line of code. Unlike the Step Into feature, 
step over does not enter a function if the instruction being executed is a call. We will 
elaborate on this later, but first we need to cover how functions are translated into 
assembly. 
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2.4.5 Calls and Returns 


The call instruction is used to invoke a function in assembly. At the end of the called 
function, the retn (return) instruction is used to go back to the code that called the 
function. For example, the code below uses a call to increase the register eax by 1: 


main: 
mov eax, 0 
call increase_eax 
mov ebx, eax 


increase_eax: 
add eax, 1 
mov ecx, eax 
retn 


Imagine we set a breakpoint on the add eax, 1 instruction. Once it pops, using the 
execute till return feature would cause the debugger to continue executing code until 
the first retn instruction is reached. Once on the retn instruction, the step over feature 
would then execute the retn instruction and arrive at the mov ebx, eax instruction. 
This is a good illustration of bubbling up to a higher function. 


To understand stepping in versus stepping over, imagine we set a breakpoint on the 
call increase_eax instruction. Stepping into this instruction would cause our debugger 
to go to the first line of the function (add eax, 1) and wait there. Stepping over this 
function would cause our debugger to continue execution until reaching the mov ebx, 
eax instruction. When dealing with lots of low-level code, it is often convenient to step 
over functions to not waste time. 


2.4.6 Locating the Menu 


Unlike variables, code locations within a game will usually not change. Because of this, 
we can use the same location we found in the previous chapter to begin reversing. 
After attaching x64dbg to Wesnoth, navigate to the location we found in the last 
chapter (@x@07ccd9e) and click on the dot to the instruction's left to set a breakpoint. 
The address will turn red to indicate that a breakpoint has been set. This breakpoint will 
pop whenever this instruction is executed. 
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Next, go back into Wesnoth and recruit a unit. Upon doing so, the debugger will pop 
at the same location we saw in the last chapter. 
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Click the Execute till return button once to execute until the first retn instruction. 
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Once on it, click the Step over button to go to the calling code. 
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The call instruction above the highlighted line is the call we were just inside of. The 
code we are currently at was responsible for calling this function. We can use this 
technique to keep bubbling up to the function we care about. 


We know that the function for handling the right-click menu will have many branches 
and calls. We can guess that when translated into assembly, the game's switch 
statement will most likely look something like: 


call some_address 
jmp to_end 
call some_address 


jmp to_end 
call some_address 


jmp to_end 


There will most likely be other instructions, but this is the format we are looking for. 
Keep following the cycle of executing until a return statement and then stepping out. 
After several times, you should land in the following code: 
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This pattern looks similar to what we were expecting. We can verify that this is the 
correct code by nop’ing out the call we just stepped out of, like so: 
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If you go back into the game and try to recruit a unit, nothing will happen. This is good 
verification that we found the function responsible for handling the right-click menu 
event of recruiting. Go back into x64dbg and right-click on the code we just changed 
and choose Restore selection. This will restore the original instruction. 
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2.4.7 Locating Other Events 


Now that we have found the call for the recruit event, we can use its structure to figure 
out how the other events in the game are called. The call looks like: 


call dword ptr ds: [eax+0x54] 


This call is not calling a static location. Instead, it is calling the location held in memory 
at eax+0x54. If we look at the other calls in the function, we see that they all have a 
similar form, with only the last number changing. 
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inp 

mov eax,cword ptr dc: [ecx] 
Ga owerd ptr ds: Ceax-izc] 
nov al,i 

inp 

mov eax,cword ptr cds: [ecx] 
Ga dwerd ptr ds: Ceax-15u] 
nov al,1 

inp 

mov eax,cword ptr dsc: [ecx] 
Ga dwerd ptr ds: Ceax-14¢] 
nov al,1 


mov eax,cword ptr dsc: [ecx] 
GMT dwerd ptr ds: Ceax-148] 
nov al,i 


mov eax,cword ptr cc: [ecx] 
Ga dwerd ptr ds: [eax-144] 
nov al,i 


inp 

mov eax,cword ptr cds: [ecx] 
Ga dwerd ptr ds: [eax-z4] 
nov al, 

lea esi,cword ptr ds: fes-] 
jnp westiwth.ccas*o 

mov eax,cword ptr cds: [ecx] 
GO dwerd ptr ds: [eax-15] 
nov al, 

lea esi, nurd ptr ds: [esi] 
jmp 
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np westwth.ccas=p 
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lea esi, murd ptr is: [esi] 
inp wesheth.CCas=p 
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Due to this structure, we have to revise our original code model that had a switch 
statement. In the screenshot above, we can see that the last number is always a 
multiple of 4. Therefore, we can assume that these functions are most likely stored in 
some type of list or array. The original's game code probably looks something like: 


void* context_menu_functions[MAX_FUNCTIONS] = { 
terrain_description, 
recruit_unit, 


} 


context_menu_functions[option_selected]Q); 


This code stores a pointer to each function in an array. The option_selected variable 
can then be used to retrieve the correct function from the array and execute it. We will 
cover pointers in a future chapter. It's important to note that even though we had the 
wrong original code in mind, the overall structure of branching will always be obvious 
in a game's code. 


We know that the offset for recruiting is 0x54. To determine other offsets, we can 
change the recruiting call to other values and note the result when we use the Recruit 
entry on the context menu. Starting at eax, we can try each multiple of 4 and log their 
result (eax + 4, eax + 8, eax + Oxc, eax + 0x10, and so forth). For example, by 
changing the value to Qx28, a terrain description will show up when we try to recruit a 
unit. 
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Far more interesting is when we change the value to Qx68. In this case, a Debug menu 


to spawn units will appear. 
Q inckatticter Wewoh I4 _ o x 
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2.4.8 Change 


We can use the two values we found above to create our hack. First, we will locate the 
menu item code responsible for showing the terrain description. Then we will change 
this value to call the debug menu instead. 


We know that the value for the terrain description is 0x28. By observing the area 
around the recruit call, we will eventually find the code responsible for the terrain 
description event. 
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mov cax,dwors ptr ds:|ccx| 


Next, we will change this value to 0x68. This will invoke the debug menu anytime we 
select Terrain Description. Since the terrain description is available on any tile, this will 


allow us to recruit units anywhere. 
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Once this change is made, go back into Wesnoth, select a random tile, and choose 
Terrain Description. Select a unit from the debug menu and verify that the hack works. 
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2.5 Code Caves 


2.5.1 Background 


In the previous two chapters, we made changes to the game's code to alter its 
functionality. For both of these changes, we replaced the original instruction with a new 
instruction. But what if we want to keep the original instruction or replace it with 
multiple instructions? In these cases, we will need to use a code cave. 


A code cave is a section of the game's memory that we fill with instructions. We then 
change the game's original code to call these instructions. The name comes from the 
fact that we are creating a hidden "cave" of instructions. Most games will have large 
sections of unused memory between functions or at the end of the executable. These 
locations are perfect for creating a code cave in. 


2.5.2 Redirection 


In our last chapter, we changed the function for displaying a terrain description to 
instead call a debug menu. By using a code cave, we can still invoke the debug menu, 
but also call the terrain description function after. By doing this, we won't lose any 
functionality in the game. 


The original instruction for the terrain description call looked like: 


Q@x@@CCAF9@ call dword ptr ds:[eax+28] 


For this example, assume that there is an empty section of memory at @x@QD00000. 
Our first goal is to recreate the original call at @x@QDQ000O and then redirect the 


original code to this new code. First, we will copy the original instruction to 
QxQQD00000: 


Qx@Q@D@Q000 call dword ptr ds:[eax+28] 


OQ 
(ee) 


Next, we will redirect the original code to this call: 


@x@OCCAFIO jmp Ox0QDO0O0O 


Finally, in our code cave, we need to go back to the original code. This can be 
accomplished by jumping to the instruction that comes after the one we replaced. In 
this case, the next instruction in the game is at @x@Q@CCAF93. Our completed code cave 
would then look like: 


0x00D00000 call dword ptr ds:[eax+28] 


jmp Q@xQOCCAF93 


2.5.3 Restoring Instructions 


As of right now, this code cave only recreates the original instruction. This is an 
important first step to ensure that our redirection isn't breaking anything. This is not 
always the case, especially when dealing with game functions that modify the stack. We 
will discuss how to deal with these in future chapters. For now, just be aware that 
redirecting the game's code will not always be a smooth process. 


When writing a code cave, it's critical to only modify what you require and nothing else. 
Accidentally changing other registers, sections of memory, or the stack can cause the 
game to crash. To illustrate this principle, imagine we had the following code that we 
intended to redirect: 


mov eax, 999 


call @xDEADBEEF 


Let's say we redirected the call to a code cave that looked like: 


mov eax, 123 
call some_other_function 


call @xDEADBEEF 
jmp back 


If the function at @xDEADBEEF required eax to be 999, the game would throw an 
exception and crash. While this is a trivial example, calling game functions will often 
have many side-effects that you won't be aware of. 
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To save and restore the game's register values (eax, ebx, ecx, and so forth), we will use 
two instructions: pushad and popad. pushad pushes (or saves) all register values on 
the stack. popad pops (or restores) all register values from the stack. In future chapters, 
we will cover the stack itself and how to restore the game's stack. However, restoring 
the register values will prevent most crashes. 


2.5.4 Cave Skeleton 


With these instructions, we now have a basic skeleton for a code cave. It looks like: 


pushad 
execute new functionality 


popad 
invoke original instruction 
jmp back to game's code 


Let's return to our Wesnoth example. In Section 2.5.2 above, we had the following 
code cave: 


Qx@Q@D@Q000 call dword ptr ds:[eax+28] 


jmp O@x@@CCAF93 


With pushad/popad, we can now safely introduce new instructions. The code to invoke 
the debug menu looked like: 


call dword ptr ds: [eax+68 ] 


Let's assume that this call doesn't modify the stack in any way. We can safely call this 
function in our code cave by saving the registers, calling the function, and then 
restoring the registers. We will then execute the original instruction and jump back to 
the game's code after the original instruction. Our final code cave would look like: 


Qx00D00000 pushad 
call dword ptr ds: [eax+68] 


popad 
call dword ptr ds: [eax+28] 
jmp Ox@@CCAF93 
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By doing this, we have created a cave in the game's code that replaced one instruction 
with multiple instructions. As long as everything is restored, there is no limit to the 
amount of new code that can be called. 
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2.6 Using Code 
Caves 


2.6.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


2.6.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a code cave inside Wesnoth. This code cave will be 
executed whenever we select Terrain Description. The code cave will give us 999 gold 
before bringing up the terrain description box. 


2.6.3 Understand 


To create a code cave, we will first need to find two locations: the location to redirect 
and the location to place the cave skeleton. We will then create a cave skeleton at the 
second location. With that created, we will redirect the first location to jump to the 
skeleton. 


2.6.4 Locating Gold 


Since we will be modifying our gold with this hack, we need to find our gold address. 
Our first step is opening up Wesnoth and creating a local game. Then we'll follow the 
steps in Chapter 1.5 to find our gold address. Like we discussed in Chapter 2.3, our 
gold address will be at a different address than in previous chapters. Once we have 
found our new gold address, we will close down Cheat Engine but keep Wesnoth 
open. In this chapter, we will use the value of @x@5F3B85C as our gold address. 
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2.6.5 Locating Code Cave 


First, we will locate where to place our code cave. While there are many places where 
we can find empty sections of memory, the quickest and easiest approach is to scroll to 
the end of the Wesnoth module. At the end of most executable modules, there is a 
large section of empty data that can be modified. In our example, this memory is 
around Qx@13436@E. 
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2.6.6 Hooking Location 


Next, we need to identify the address to hook. In this chapter, we will be hooking the 
method that displays the terrain description. To find this address, we can use the same 
method and address we identified in Chapter 2.4. This call is at @xCCAF90. 


ooccarFses| ~ ES 73F9FFFF imp 

POCCAT BA abo. mov ca 

ULL AP be Wb VU ; 

MAECAF SA FFSO PR 

UU LAR SS BU UL 

anccaress| + F9 63=9FFFF 

YOCCAr DA abo. mov cax,dwors ptr ds:/ccx| 
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2.6.7 Redirection 


With our code cave and hooking locations identified, we can now create the code 
cave. When modifying a game's code in a debugger, it's important that the game is in 
a paused state. This prevents the game's normal execution from accidentally entering 
our code cave before we have finished it. If it does, the game could jump to non- 
existent code and crash. To pause the game, we can use the Pause button next to the 
Continue button. 


We can now redirect the hooking location to jump to our code cave. In Chapter 1.1, we 
covered the idea of opcodes. Each instruction has a different opcode and also a 
different opcode length. This is because certain instructions require additional pieces of 
data to execute. For example, the pushad instruction is represented by the 1 byte 
opcode 0x60. This is due to the instruction not requiring any additional data to 
execute. As a contrast, the instruction mov al, 1 is represented by the 2 byte opcode 
QxB@ Q1. This is because the mov instruction requires the data to be moved (in this 
case, the value 1) to be encoded somewhere inside the opcode. 


The jmp instruction's opcode is 5 bytes long. This is because the opcode encodes the 
address that will be jumped to. Because of this, we will need to find a location of at 
least 5 bytes to place our jmp instruction. To do this, let's examine the method for 
displaying the terrain description: 


mov eax, dword ptr ds:[ecx] 


8D7426 @@ lea esi, dword ptr ds:[esi] 
FF5@ 28 call dword ptr ds: [eax+28] 
BO 01 mov al,1 


Unfortunately, there is no instruction in this method that has a 5 byte opcode. In this 
case, we will need to replace the first two instructions. When writing our code cave, we 
will need to remember to replace both of these. However, the opcodes of these first 
two instructions (@x8BQ1 and Qx8D742600) combine to 6 bytes total. When we replace 
the first 5 bytes with our jump, the last byte (0x00) will stay and potentially be 
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executed. To ensure that our change does not cause the game to crash, we will replace 
the last byte with a nop instruction. x64dbg will automatically do this when assembling 
instructions. 


With all of this out of the way, we can finally make our code change. Navigate to the 
first mov instruction at @x@@CCAF8A and change the instruction to jmp 0x0134360E. 
Make sure that the Fill with NOPs option is checked when assembling this instruction. 
This jump will be responsible for jumping to our code cave. 
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2.6.8 Cave Skeleton 


Next, we can write our cave skeleton. For now, our cave skeleton will just save and 
restore the registers, replace the original instructions, and then jump back to the 
original code. This will execute identically to the original code and will allow us to verify 
that our redirection was successful. Navigate to 0x0134360E and insert the following 
code: 


pushad 
popad 


mov eax, dword ptr ds: [ecx] 


lea esi, dword ptr ds:[esi] 


jmp @xCCAFIO 
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To verify that this code cave is being called, place a breakpoint at 0x01343610 and 


then continue execution of the program. When you bring up the terrain description, 
the breakpoint in our code cave should pop. 
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2.6.9 Change 


With a working skeleton, we can now change our gold. In between the pushad and 
popad instructions, we will insert our instruction to modify our gold. To do this, we will 


move the value of 999 into the address holding the gold value. This instruction will look 
like: 


mov dword ptr ds:[@x5F3B85C], @x3E7 


With this instruction, our final code cave will look like so: 
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If we go back into Wesnoth and select Terrain Description on a tile, our gold will 
change to 999 before the terrain description box appears. 
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2.7 Dynamic Memory 
Allocation 


2.7.1 Overview 


In previous chapters, we modified the player's gold in Wesnoth. Whenever we 
restarted the game, we had to repeat the process of finding the player's gold memory 
address, as it was different each time. This is because of Dynamic Memory Allocation, 
or DMA. To write hacks that can be reused and distributed, we will need to somehow 
convert these "random" addresses into consistent addresses. There are many methods 
to accomplish this task, but first we need to discuss how DMA works and why it exists. 


2.7.2 Background 


As we discussed in Chapter 1.2, games are large programs with many resources. There 
is no way to fit all of a game's data into RAM at one time, so it must be loaded when it 
is needed. For example, a game will not load an enemy's model or image until the 
player is about to encounter them. This process is known as dynamic loading of 
resources. 


These dynamically loaded resources must be placed in some section of memory so that 
the game can access them again. The game is responsible for creating and destroying 
these sections of memory. The creation is known as allocation, and the destruction is 
known as deallocation. Dynamic Memory Allocation is therefore the process of creating 
memory sections to hold resources when they are needed by the game. The game can 
only ask the OS for memory and cannot control where this memory is located. 


Let's consider the player's gold in Wesnoth and how it is created. When Wesnoth is 
started, a player's profile is loaded into the game's Player class. The player can then 
select from a variety of game modes and other options in the main menu. If the player 
then starts a game, several items are allocated and placed in the Player class, such as 
the player's race, their available units, and their gold. When the player quits the game, 
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these values are then destroyed. This is why the player's gold address is always 
different. 


2.7.3 Programming 


To program hacks, we need some way to consistently find the gold address without 
searching in Cheat Engine. There are several ways to accomplish this: 


e An automated scanner, such as Cheat Engine 
° Code Caves 
e Reversing 


These methods can be used to find any dynamic address. We will discuss each of these 
briefly in this chapter, but in future chapters we will use all of the methods. 


When using Cheat Engine or reversing, our goal will be to find something known as the 
base pointer. In general, the base pointer represents a memory address that is always 
consistent and can be used to offset to the values we care about. This method works 
because there are some addresses that must be constant for the game to find them. 
For example, in Wesnoth, the game needs to know where the Player class is. If we find 
the Player class, we can then use it as a base pointer to offset to our gold address. 


2.7.4 Cheat Engine 


One feature of Cheat Engine is the ability to conduct a pointer scan. This can be done 
by finding an address (such as the player's gold) and then right-clicking on it to bring 
up a context menu. This context menu contains all the pointer scanning functions. 
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This feature returns all the memory locations that currently reference the selected 
address. These addresses can then be saved to a scanfile. After that, the game can be 
reloaded and the address can be found again. By then comparing the new memory 
locations to the scanfile, only the consistent locations can be narrowed down, similar to 
regular memory searching. Eventually, we will be left with only the pointers that always 
point to our selected address. 


2.7.5 Code Cave 


Another method to defeat DMA is using a code cave. With this approach, a location is 
found where the desired value is accessed. For our Wesnoth example, this can be 
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anywhere that gold is changed. Immediately after this location, the code is redirected 
to our code cave. In our code cave, we can then save the current value to a piece of 
memory we control. This memory can then be accessed consistently by our hack. 


For example, the code in Wesnoth responsible for decreasing our gold when recruiting 
a unit looks like: 


sub dword ptr ds:[edx+4], ecx 


When this instruction executes, edx + 4 contains a reference to the gold memory 
address and ecx contains a reference to the cost of the unit just recruited. By 
redirecting the code immediately following this address to a cave, we can then save 
the address's value in the cave. An example cave is shown below that would 
accomplish this: 


pushad 
mov dword ptr ds:[0x12345678], edx+4 


popad 
...Original instruction replaced... 
jmp @xredirect_Location 


With this done, our hack could then reference @x12345678 to get the current value of 
the gold address. 


2.7.6 Reversing 


The final method of dealing with DMA is reversing the target. This method uses a 
combination of the previous two methods and is the most versatile. In this approach, 
we first find an instruction that modifies the value we care about, such as the sub 
instruction in the previous section. Then, we analyze the function before that instruction 
and determine where the register we care about (in this case, edx) is assigned. Often, 
this will be assigned the value of another register with an offset, such as eax+60. 


We then repeat this process to find where this previous register is assigned. Eventually, 
we will find the base value or pointer used to assign all these values. This base pointer 
can then be combined with all the offsets we reversed to retrieve the address we care 
about. 
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2.8 Defeating DMA 


2.8.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


2.8.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to locate the base pointer for our Player class. After that, we 
need to figure out how to offset our gold address from this base pointer. 


2.8.3 Understand 


When a player begins a game, Wesnoth uses DMA to allocate several values, including 
the player's gold. This means that the player's gold address will be at a different 
address for each game. By contrast, there are several values that remain constant 
between games, like the player's profile name. These constant values must be stored in 
some sort of Player class. Since these values persist for every game, there must be a 
static address that Wesnoth uses to locate them. If we can find this static address, we 
can then offset to our dynamic gold address while in game. 


To visualize this, let's imagine that Wesnoth's Player class looks something like: 


class Player { 
string player_name = "TEUser"; 


int wins = 100; 
Game game = null; 


And the Game class looks something like: 


class Game { 
string side; 
int gold; 


int turn; 


When a player enters a game, the game's code will allocate memory for this game 
object and all the values that it contains: 


player.game = new GameC"Human", 100, 1); 


By finding the value of the gold address, we can reverse the game to find the value of 
the Game address for the current game. We can then use that address to find the 
address of the Player class. Since the Player class is always loaded, it will be a 
consistent address. From the Player class, we can then use the addresses we found 
while reversing to offset to the current gold address. 


2.8.4 Locating Gold 


For the last time in this book, we will need to find the address of our gold value. Our 
first step is opening up Wesnoth and creating a local game. Unlike the previous 
chapters, make sure that you give yourself Income to make the reversing process 
easier. Also, make sure the second player is set to a Computer opponent. 


Team: West 


1 Faction 


Genrer 


Team; Cas 


f Faction 


Geiler 


Then follow the steps in Chapter 1.5 to find your gold address. Once you have found 
your new gold address, close down Cheat Engine but keep Wesnoth open. 
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2.8.5 Base Pointer 


Next, attach x64dbg to Wesnoth and set a breakpoint on write on the gold address 
that you found. Unlike previous chapters, do not recruit a unit. Instead, choose to end 
your turn. Upon ending your turn, your breakpoint should pop as income is added to 
your gold. 
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Let's briefly examine the instruction that our breakpoint popped on: 


009B4D00 add dword ptr ds:[eax+4], 


When this instruction is executed, eax+4 holds the value of our gold address (in this 
instance, @x@D7@B9AC). Our next step is to determine how eax is assigned. If we look 
above the add instruction, we see several mov instructions that reference the value of 
eax. Above these, we have a call instruction to an unknown function. To determine if 
this function is responsible for setting eax, we can set a breakpoint on this call and 
then resume Wesnoth. When we end our turn again, this breakpoint will be hit. 
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Observing the registers, we see that eax is set at 0 entering this function, meaning this 
function must be acquiring the correct value for eax. We can confirm this by stepping 


over the function and noting the new value of eax. 
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With this confirmed, resume Wesnoth and end your turn again to trigger the same 
breakpoint. This time, step into the function. After stepping through a few lines, we see 
that eax is being set based on the value of ecx + 60. 
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For now, we will note that we need to determine the value of ecx. However, eax is still 
not close to the value of our gold address. Before we move on to determining the 
value of ecx, we need to determine how eax is modified from the initial assignment to 
reach the gold address. If we continue down the function, we see that the value of 
0xA90 is being added to eax. After that, edx is loaded with the value of eax + 4. Let's 
step to the address after that code to see what value is being loaded into edx. 
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We can see here that edx's value is only 4 away from our gold address, identical to 
how the initial add instruction referenced it. From this, we know so far that [[ecx + 60] 
+ 0xA90] + 4 is our gold address. Our next step is determining ecx. 


When locating base pointers, it's important to stop each time a new register or address 
is introduced and ensure that it is actually random. To do this, first make a current note 
of eex's value when it is loaded into eax. In this case, that value is @x@17EECB8. Next, 
make a note of the address of the instruction that assigns the value so that you can 
place another breakpoint here. In this case, it will be the mov instruction at 
Q@x@@9AE7F7. 


Now, detach x64dbg and then close Wesnoth. Once it is closed, start Wesnoth again, 
recreate a game with the same income settings, and reattach x64dbg. Place a 
breakpoint at the address noted (QxQ@9AE7F7) and then end your turn. When the 
breakpoint pops, observe the new value of ecx. In this case, it's the exact same as the 
last time (0x017EECB8). Therefore, we know that this must represent a base pointer that 
doesn't change. If it did change, we would have to continue with the reversing process. 
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2.8.6 Change 


With our base pointer found, we can now save its value for use in future projects. From 
our reversing, we know that the value of the player's gold in Wesnoth is always at: 
[L@x@17EECB8 + 0x60] + O@xA90] + 4. To simplify, we know that 0x017EECB8 + 
Qx60 will always be @x@17EED18, so the actual offset can be represented as: 
[[Qx@17EED18] + QxA9Q] + 4. 


Cheat Engine allows us to manually add pointers with offsets as addresses. We can use 
this to verify that our value is correct. First, open Cheat Engine and attach it to 
Wesnoth. After attaching, select the Add Address Manually button. 
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In the box that pops up, select the checkbox for Pointer. When doing this, Cheat 
Engine will prompt you for a base address and one offset. Type in @x@17EED18 as the 
base address and QxA9Q as the offset. Then add another offset and type in 4. This is all 
the information we found while reversing. 
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= Add address x 


Address: 
055BF424 =256... 


Gold tion 


Type 
4 Bytes v 
Pointer 


< || 4 |[> |055BF420+4 = 055BF424 
[< > | [03906310+A90] -> 055BF420 
Ox17EED18  |->03906310 


Add Offset Remove Offset 


In the Address box at the top, you should notice that Cheat Engine has correctly 
resolved our offset to the current amount of gold that we have. If you close and restart 
Wesnoth, this pointer will then change to the new value for gold. 
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Part 3 
Programming 


3.1 Programming 
Fundamentals 


3.1.1 Overview 


In the previous chapters, we explored techniques to hack Wesnoth, including changing 
memory (such as gold) and changing code (such as recruiting units). However, all of 
these changes only persisted until we closed Wesnoth. To regain these hacks upon 
reopening the game, we would then have to repeat the initial process in a memory 
scanner or debugger. 


This is both tedious and impossible to distribute to a larger audience. However, since 
we can now defeat DMA, we know that any memory we need to change is always in a 
static location. Because of this, we can create a set of instructions that contains the 
changes we wish to make. Creating this set of instructions in a way that a computer can 
understand is known as programming. By programming hacks, we can create programs 
that can be executed and will automatically change the memory we care about. We can 
also distribute these programs to other people who want to experiment with our hacks. 


Programming, as a whole, is too large of a topic to comprehensively cover in these 
chapters. Instead, we will focus on the subset of programming that is relevant for 
creating hacks. 


3.1.2 Programming Languages 


In Chapter 1.1, we briefly covered programming languages. Programming languages 
allow code to be written in a human-readable form. This code is then translated down 
to instructions that a CPU can understand. There are many programming languages, 
and they can be broken down into roughly two categories: what they execute on, and 
how they execute. 


Programming languages can create code that either executes directly on a CPU or 
executes through an interpreter. An interpreter works by dynamically translating the 
initial code into a form that the CPU can understand. These two types are known as 
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compiled languages and interpreted languages, respectively. Programming languages 
can also either execute instructions in order (top to bottom), or through the declaration 
and resolution of functions. These types are known as imperative and functional, 
respectively. 


A language can be classified by applying those two modifiers. For example, C is a 
compiled, imperative language. Java is an interpreted, imperative language. Haskell is 
an example of a compiled, functional language. Interpreted languages can be 
compiled as well, often by bundling the interpreter and the initial instructions together. 


There is no correct or best language. Some languages are better suited for different 
purposes, but all languages can achieve every purpose. However, when programming 
game hacks, we have several restrictions that limit our choice of language. The 
language we pick needs to support three main features: 


. Direct access to the Windows API 
e Modification of other applications’ memory 
. Loaded and executed on the CPU 


All of these requirements will be explained later, but they basically exclude interpreted 
languages. In addition, languages that don't allow direct memory access, such as Java, 
are excluded. 


3.1.3 C++ 


There are several languages that support the three criteria above. These include C and 
C#, as well as compiled versions of python. However, C++ offers the best combination 
of high-level language features (such as classes and strings) and low-level direct access 
to memory. This makes C++ ideal for programming game hacks. 


C++ is a compiled, imperative language. It is a relatively difficult language to learn, but 
we will only need to understand a subset of its features to create game hacks. One of 
its most important features, for us, is the ability to create pointers that can directly 
modify memory addresses. 
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3.1.4 Pointers 


Pointers are another complex topic that we will only cover briefly. Pointers are a type of 
variable that point to another section of memory. For example, take the following C++ 
code: 


int x = 5; 
int *y = &; 


In C++, a * represents a pointer declaration. The & returns the address of a variable. 
So, after executing this code, the variable y points to the variable x. Consider the 
following code: 


This code will dereference (or get the address it points at) y and then assign that value 
to 6. After this code executes, the variable x will also be 6, since this was the value that 
y points to. 


Applying this to game hacking, let's say we find a gold value at @x12345678 and this 
value is not dynamically allocated. If we were to load our C++ program into the game's 
address space, we could use a pointer to modify the value of the gold: 


int *gold = Cint*)@x12345678; 
*gold = 999; 


After executing, the gold value at @x12345678 will now be set to 999. Pointers give us 
a large amount of control over a game's memory, but they can be hard to understand. 
We will explore them more in following chapters. 


3.1.5 Types of Hacks 


There are three main types of game hacks that can be programmed. These are: 


e External executables 
e Injected DLL's (dynamic-link libraries) 
e Custom wrappers 


Each of these has its own use-case. External executables are stand-alone programs that 
can be executed normally. These executables use functions built into Windows, known 
as Application Programming Interfaces (API's), to read and modify memory of another 
executable. By contrast, injected DLL's need to be loaded into the game's memory in 
some way. Once loaded, they execute within the memory of the game and can directly 
access the game's memory through pointers. Custom wrappers are used when creating 
hacks that target the game's drawing libraries, such as DirectX and OpenGL. By 
loading a custom version of these libraries that "wrap" the original functionality, we can 
cause the game's drawing logic to be altered. 
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3.2 External Memory 
Hack 


3.2.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


3.2.2 Identify 


In this chapter, we will create a C++ program that will modify a player's gold in 
Wesnoth. 


3.2.3 Understand 


In Chapter 2.8, we defeated DMA in Wesnoth and located the player's base pointer at 
Q@x017EECB8. We then determined the offsets necessary to locate the player's gold 
from the base pointer. This allowed us to start at a static address, add a series of static 
offsets, and reach a dynamic address. 


Since these addresses and offsets are static, we can create a program to perform this 
operation. We covered several approaches to do this in Chapter 3.1. In this chapter, we 
will create an external executable. 


3.2.4 Visual Studio 


To create C++ programs, we need a compiler and a linker. A compiler is used to turn 
high-level language code into opcodes. A linker is used to then create an executable 
that the OS understands from these opcodes. These two components are normally 
bundled into an Integrated Development Environment, or IDE. IDE’s contain other 
components as well, such as code-completion and interactive debugging. Visual Studio 
is an IDE that Microsoft has released for Windows. The community edition is free to 
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download and use in personal projects. It can be installed using Chocolatey, which we 
installed when first setting up the VM. To do so, open up Command Prompt or 
Powershell and run the following command: 


choco install visualstudio2019community 


In Visual Studio, source code files are contained within projects. Several of these 
projects can be contained within a solution. For example, the Visual Studio solution for 
Wesnoth might look like: 


Game - Solution 
Engine - Project 
Player.cpp - Source Code 
main.cpp - Source Code 


UI - Project 


Network - Project 


To create a C++ solution, we will first need to install some C++ components. This can 
be done by selecting the Install more tools and features link, and then selecting 
Desktop development with C++ in the wizard. 


C+- All platfonrs 


No exact matches found 


Not fird ng waat you're lookirg for? 


+. Desktop development with C++ 
Cc] Ruild modern C++ apps for Windows using taals of your 


choice, including MSVL, Clang. CMake or MS3uild. 
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With these components installed, we can now create C++ projects and compile them. 


3.2.5 Creating Projects 


Once these components are installed, create an empty C++ project and name it 
External[MemoryHack. 


All platforms All project types 


Empty Project Cursule C++ — Wintews 


Proj=rt name 


Externa Memon Hack 


Lucelivn 


CA Users EUserisource\ repos 
Solution name @ 
Externa Memon Hack 


[ _ Place solution and project in the seme directory 


With the new project created, we can now add our source code file that will contain all 
of our code. To do this, right-click on Source Files and select Add -> New Item: 
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Visual C-+ Type: 
Visual C-+ 


Visual C-+ 


@\Users\lE_ser\source\ repos’ ExtemalMemoryHack\ExternalMeamoryHa 7 


With the project and source file created, we can now begin programming. 


3.2.6 C++ Basics 


C++ has many features and is a versatile language. For our purposes, we will focus on 
the most important ones for creating hacks. For this chapter, we need to know two 
things about the language: 


1. Programs start at a function called main. This function has to return a value. 
2. Programs can call other functions built into Windows. 


Any C++ executable needs to have a main function that returns an integer. This 
function takes two parameters, which are not important to know at the moment. When 
executed, the OS looks for and executes this function. When the function returns, it 
signals to the OS that the program is finished executing. 


In addition to functions we create, we can call other functions that are built into 
Windows. Windows has many API's to do things like displaying text, playing sounds, 
and creating files. Windows also has API's that allow us to read and write values to an 
address in a process. These are what we will use to create our hack. 


To use these functions, we need to include certain header files. Header files contain 
definitions for functions that are defined outside of our source file. To read and write 
memory, we will need to include the header file Windows.h. 


3.2.7 Reading Values 


We need to read several values in Wesnoth to locate our gold value. The API to read 
another process's memory is called ReadProcessMemory. If you google this name, the 
first result will be documentation by Microsoft. This documentation describes how the 
API works, including what parameters it takes and what values it returns. 


By examining this documentation, we can determine what values we need to provide. 
For any values we still need, we can then determine how to get them. 
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ReadProcessMemory's function definition is: 


BOOL ReadProcessMemory( 
HANDLE hProcess, 
LPCVOID lpBaseAddress, 


LPVOID lpBuffer, 
SIZE_T nSize, 
SIZE_T *LpNumberOfBytesRead 


Looking at the code block above, we can start at the first parameter and work our way 
down to determine what values we need. First, we do not have a handle to a process, 
so we will need to find that. We will discuss how to do this in the next section. We have 
the base address (in this case, our base pointer). The buffer needs to be provided by 
us, so we will need to create that. The size parameter will be the size of the data to 
read. In this case, the size will be 4 bytes, due to the size of the registers we saw while 
reversing. Finally, we will need to create another variable to hold the number of bytes 
actually read when the function is executed. 


While this might seem overwhelming, this gives us a starting point to program from. 
First, we know that we need to include Windows.h so that we can use 
ReadProcessMemory: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


Next, since this is a C++ executable, we will create our main function: 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 


return Q; 


} 


Finally, in the main function, above the return statement, we can insert our call to 
ReadProcessMemory. For values we don't have yet, we will put in a variable name. As 
we figure out how to retrieve these values, we can then assign these variables. 


ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, @0x017EECB8, gold_value, 4, bytes_read); 
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Both the gold_value and bytes_read values are provided by us and populated by the 
API. Therefore, we need to initialize two variables to hold these values. Since we are 
reading 4 bytes, these variables need to be large enough to hold amounts of this size. 
One option to accomplish this is to use a DWORD, which is 32 bits (or 4 bytes) long. 
We need to place these declarations above the call to ReadProcessMemory: 


DWORD gold_value 
DWORD bytes_read 


Since both of these parameters are expected to be pointers, we need to also change 
our ReadProcessMemory call. Instead of passing the variable's value, we need to pass 
the address of these variables using &: 


ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, @x@17EECB8, &gold_value, 4, &bytes_read); 


3.2.8 Opening Processes 


Our next step is retrieving a process handle. To do this, we can use an API called 
OpenProcess. The definition for this API is: 


HANDLE OpenProcess( 
DWORD dwDesiredAccess, 


BOOL bInheritHandle, 
DWORD dwProcessId 


); 


From this definition, we see that OpenProcess returns a handle to a process. This 
handle can be used as the first parameter for ReadProcessMemory. Looking at the 
documentation, we want our desired access to be PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, so that we 
can both read and write to the process. The second parameter does not matter for 
what we are doing, so we will set it to the value of true. We will need to find the last 
parameter, so for now, we will create a variable. Since we need the result of this 
function to call ReadProcessMemory, we will place the call to it above 
ReadProcessMemory. Our code should now look like: 


HANDLE wesnoth_process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, process_id); 


DWORD gold_value 
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DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, @xQ17EECB8, &gold_value, 4, &bytes_read); 


Next, we will retrieve a process_id for the OpenProcess call. Similar to the previous two 
API's, we will use another API and then fill in any information we need. In this case, the 
API will be GetWindowThreadProcessld. This API retrieves a process ID when provided 
with a window handle, which is different than a process handle. The definition for this 
API is: 


DWORD GetWindowThreadProcessIdC 
HWND hWnd, 
LPDWORD lpdwProcessId 

J; 


This function requires a handle to a window and a variable to hold the process ID. Just 
like before, we will add this code above our call to OpenProcess: 


DWORD process_id = Q; 
GetWindowThreadProcessId(wesnoth_window, &process_id); 


To get a window handle, we can use the API FindWindow. This function takes the name 
of a window title and returns a handle to the window. The definition is: 


HWND FindWindowAC 
LPCSTR lpClassName, 
LPCSTR LpWindowName 


); 


Since we want to search all windows, we will set the first parameter to NULL. For the 
second parameter, we know the name of the Wesnoth window, as it is displayed in the 
game's title bar. We can insert this final call at the top of our main function. Right now, 
our code will look like: 


#include <Windows.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 


HWND wesnoth_window = FindWindowCNULL, "The Battle for Wesnoth - 1.14.9"); 


DWORD process_id = Q; 
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GetWindowThreadProcessId(wesnoth_window, &process_id); 


HANDLE wesnoth_process = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, process_id); 


DWORD gold_value = Q; 

DWORD bytes_read = Q; 

ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, @x017EECB8, &gold_value, 4, 
&bytes_read) ; 

return Q; 


} 


3.2.9 Casting Parameters 


Visual Studio will display several errors for the code we have written. This is because we 
have not properly casted two of our variables. As a result, the compiler cannot 
understand how we want to pass data to a function. If we want to compile our 
program, we will need to fix these errors. Luckily, by reading the Error List in Visual 
Studio, we can determine what we need to do to fix these errors. 
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Let's address the two ReadProcessMemory errors that occur on Line 13 of the code. 
The first error for Line 13 is argument of type "int" is compatible with parameter type 
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"LPCVOID". This indicates that we have a parameter that is an integer that is supposed 
to be a LPCVOID. The second error, cannot convert argument 2 from 'int' to 
‘LPCVOID", indicates which parameter this is. Argument 2 is our address @x017EECB8. If 
we google LPCVOID, the first result is Microsoft's documentation regarding LPCVOID. 
The documentation shows us that LPCVOID is defined as a void*: 


typedef const void* LPCVOID; 


To solve these errors, we can cast our address as a void*. The resulting code looks like: 


ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, (void*)@x@17EECB8, &gold_value, 4, 


&bytes_read) ; 


With this, those errors will disappear. Now we can examine the second set of errors 
that occur on Line 4, regarding the FindWindow call. These errors indicate that the The 
Battle for Wesnoth - 1.14.9 string is not cast correctly. It is a const char* and needs to 
be cast as a LPCWSTR. To do this, we can prefix the string with an L. Our FindWindow 
call now looks like: 


HWND wesnoth_window = FindWindowCNULL, L"The Battle for Wesnoth - 1.14.9”); 


After making this change, the errors will disappear and we can now compile and 
execute our program. To do this, go to the Build menu item and select Build Solution. 
Once this completes, we will have a program that we can execute. 
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3.2.10 Debugging 


To verify that this code works, we need to make sure that we are actually reading the 
correct value at the memory address @x@17EECB8. To do this, we will debug our 
program inside Visual Studio and compare the results of our ReadProcessMemory call 
against Cheat Engine. 


First, open up Cheat Engine and manually add the address 0x@17EECB8. Then, set a 
breakpoint on the ReadProcessMemory line. This can be done by left-clicking on the 
area to the left of the line of code you wish to breakpoint. If done correctly, a red circle 
will appear. 


DWORD gold value = @; 
WORD bytes _read = @; 


ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_proc 


Next, click on the Local Windows Debugger button at the top of the IDE. This will 
begin executing our program with a debugger attached. 


ect Build Debug Test Analyze Tools Extensions Window Help 


) -QŒ ~ Debug - 6 . Local Windows Debugger ~ 


(Global Scope) - © maini 


FindWindow( NULL 


wesnoth window, &process_id 


noth_process PROCESS ALL_ACCESS, true, 


_value 
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Since we have written the source code, debugging our program will be far easier than 
debugging Wesnoth. When our breakpoint is reached, the debugger will pop and let 
us explore various elements of the code, including our variables. These variables will 
be shown in the bottom left of the IDE. To make sure we are reading memory correctly, 
we want to look at the gold_value variable and make sure its value matches Cheat 
Engine. 
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Since the values match, we know that we are correctly reading memory in Wesnoth. Hit 
the Continue button at the top of the IDE to finish executing our program. Now we can 
move on to finding our gold value. 


3.2.11 DMA 


Since we can read memory, we can now retrieve our gold value. In Chapter 2.8, we 
determined that our gold address is stored at [[@x@17EECB8 + 0x60] + @xA9Q] + 4. 
This can be further simplified to [[0x@17EED18] + @xA9Q] + 4. To retrieve the gold 
address in our program, we can first read the value at @x017EED18, then add @xA9Q to 
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that value. We can then read this address and add 4 to it. Once we have done that, we 
will have our gold address. 


To do this entire process, we can use the ReadProcessMemory call identically to our 
previous code. First, we will read in the value of [[@x@17EED18] + @xA9Q]. 


DWORD gold_value = 

DWORD bytes_read = 

ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, (Cvoid*)@xQ17EED18, &gold_value, 4, 
&bytes_read) ; 


gold_value += 0xA9Q; 
ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, (void*)gold_value, &gold_value, 4, 
&bytes_read) ; 


We can use Cheat Engine to examine offsets to ensure that we are reading the value 
correctly. We can then use a breakpoint on the second ReadProcessMemory call to 
ensure that the values match. Since Visual Studio displays variables in a decimal format, 
we will need to convert these numbers to hexadecimal to check. 
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Since our values match, we can add a final offset of 4 to the address to retrieve our 
gold address. Next, we will focus on writing memory. 


gold_vaLlue += 4; 


3.2.12 Writing Memory 


The API to write to another process's memory is called WriteProcessMemorry. Its 
definition is very similar to ReadProcessMemory: 


BOOL WriteProcessMemory( 
HANDLE hProcess, 
LPVOID lpBaseAddress, 
LPCVOID lpBuffer, 


SIZE_T nSize, 
SIZE_T *LpNumberOfBytesWritten 


The major difference is that this function writes the value of a buffer into a section of a 
memory, instead of reading a section of memory into a buffer. Like before, we will need 
to declare two variables for the buffer and the number of bytes written. 


DWORD new_gold_value = 555; 


DWORD bytes_written 


Then, we can call WriteProcessMemory in an almost identical manner to 
ReadProcessMemory. Like with ReadProcessMemory, we will cast our gold_value to 
(void*): 


WriteProcessMemoryCwesnoth_process, (Cvoid*)gold_value, &new_gold_value, 4, 


&bytes_written) ; 


When this is executed, our gold will be set to 555 and our hack will be complete. We 
can now run this executable whenever we want to change our gold. We can also 
distribute it to other players to execute on their machines. 
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The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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3.3 DLL Memory 
Hack 


3.3.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


3.3.2 Identify 


In this chapter, we will create a dynamic-link library (DLL) that will modify the player's 
gold in Wesnoth. This DLL will modify the player's gold every time the user presses a 
certain key. 


3.3.3 Understand 


In the previous chapter, we created an external C++ program that used 
ReadProcessMemory and WriteProcessMemory to modify the player's gold. While 
these API's are useful, they also have several limitations. Due to their definitions, they 
require us to cast parameters into a defined type. Their definitions make it easy to 
modify simple values like gold, but they make it difficult to read and write full classes or 
complex data types. 


Since these API's are executed from an external program, we would struggle to do 
things like listen to key presses from the game. In addition, if we wanted to create a 
code cave in the game, we would have to manually convert that code cave into its 
opcode representation. We would then need to find a memory location to place it at 
for WriteProcessMemory to work. 


To bypass all of these limitations, we can instead inject a DLL into Wesnoth. Once 
injected, this DLL will be loaded into the game and can directly access the game's 
memory through the use of pointers. We can also create threads that execute inside 
the game, allowing us to listen for user input and other events. 
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3.3.4 Creating DLL's 


First, create an empty project, this time named Internal[MemoryHack. After the project 


is created, add a main.cpp file. The process to do these steps is identical to the 


previous chapter. 


By default, empty projects in Visual Studios are set to build as executables. To build a 
DLL, we will need to change the project's Configuration Type. This can be done in the 
project's preferences. First, right-click on the project's name and select the Properties 


menu item. 
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Next, under Configuration Properties, choose General. Then, change the Configuration 
Type from Application to Dynamic Library. Choose Apply and then hit OK to close the 
modal. 
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Our project will now be built as a DLL instead of an executable. 


3.3.5 DLL Basics 


DLL's cannot be executed by themselves. Instead, they need to be loaded into an 
executable. DLL's allow developers to create libraries of functions that can be loaded 
dynamically. These libraries can then be used across several executables and reduce 
the amount of code that developers need to write. 


For example, user32.dll contains code that displays modals, alerts, and other Windows 
UI elements. Most executables released for Windows load this DLL automatically and 
gain access to this functionality without needing the original code. If Microsoft updates 
this code and changes how an alert box looks, all executables that load this library will 
benefit from this change. 
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DLL's have several differences from normal executables. For our purposes, we need to 
know three of them: 


1. DLLs have a DllMain function instead of a main function. 

2. This DllMain function is called when a process loads or unloads a DLL. 

3. DLLs run inside their parent process. Variables declared in DLL's are created in 
the parent's memory. 


The DllMain function has different parameters from a main function. Its definition is: 


BOOL WINAPI DllMain( 
_In_ HINSTANCE hinstDLL, 


_In_ DWORD fdwReason, 
_In_ LPVOID LpvReserved 


); 


The fdwReason parameter contains the reason that the DlIMain function was called. 
For example, when the DLL is loaded into a process, this parameter will hold the value 
of 1. This value is also defined by the constant DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH. To ensure that 
our code only executes once, we will check this parameter in our final hack. 


Since DLL's execute in another process's memory, we will need to load them in some 
manner. In hacking, this is often known as injecting, as we are falsely loading our DLL 
into a process. It can often be hard to detect if a DLL has injected successfully. One 
approach is to attach a debugger to a process and observe all of the process's loaded 
modules. However, this approach can be time-consuming and is not always feasible. 
Another approach is to create a DLL that will display an obvious indicator when it is 
injected. This is the approach we will use to test our DLL injection. 


3.3.6 MessageBox 


The Windows API has a function to display a message box in a process. The definition 
for this function is: 


int MessageBox( 
HWND hWnd, 
LPCTSTR LpText, 
LPCTSTR lLpCaption, 


UINT ulype 


However, due to how C++ handles parameter casting, we can ignore the types for 
these values. By calling the MessageBox function like below, we will display a blank 
message box with an Error title and no text. 


MessageBox(0,0,0,0); 


We can use this behavior to ensure that our DLL is injected successfully into Wesnoth. 
In main.cpp, add the following code: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


BOOL WINAPI D1L1lMainC HINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID 
LpvReserved ) { 


MessageBox(0,0,0,0); 


return true; 


} 


This code will make our DLL display a message box inside the parent process whenever 
the DLL is loaded or unloaded. We will use this behavior to ensure that our DLL is 
being injected successfully. Build this code using the Build option to produce a DLL. 
This DLL will be placed in the location you specified when creating the project. By 
default on our lab machine, this will be C:\Users\lEUser\source\repos\ 
Internal[MemoryHack\Debug\InternalMemoryHack.dlll. 


3.3.7 Injecting DLL's 


DLL's are normally loaded into a process through the use of the LoadLibrary API. 
However, since we are not modifying the original source code of the game, we will 
need to find another way to load our DLL into Wesnoth. 


One approach we can use is a DLL injector. DLL injectors are external programs that 
create a thread inside the target process. This is done through the use of the API 
CreateRemoteThread. This thread then calls the LoadLibrary API inside the process. 
In Chapter 7.1, we will cover how to create a DLL injector. 


For this chapter, we will use a feature of Windows that will inject user-defined DLL's into 
every executable that is started. This feature is called Applnit_DLLs and can be 
controlled via the registry. 
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Since this feature is often used by malware, Windows 10 requires Secure Boot to be 
disabled for the feature to work. By default, VirtualBox does not support this feature 
and it will be disabled. If you are using actual hardware, you will need to disable it 

through the BIOS. Its current state can be determined through the System Information 


program: 
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Once Secure Boot is disabled, we need to modify the registry to enable Applnit_DLLs. 
This can be done by first opening up the regedit program. The Windows registry 
contains keys and values that change OS and individual program functionality. It is 
similar to the file system on Windows in that these keys and values are contained in 
paths. The path for the Applnit_DLL feature on 64-bit Windows computers is 
Computer\HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\SOFTWARE\WOW6432Node\Microsoft\ 
Windows NT\CurrentVersion\Windows. Navigate to this location in regedit. 
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Applnit_DLLs will load any DLL's specified in the Applnit_DLLs value into all started 
programs. Double-click on the AppInit_DLLs value and change the string to the 
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Next, we need to enable the feature by changing the value of LoadApplnit_DLLs. After 
making this change, our DLL will be loaded into every new process. When the value is 
set at 1, this feature will Ibe enabled. When it is 0, this feature will be disabled. 
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After these changes, the registry key should look like: 
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We can now start Wesnoth. Upon starting the game, several message boxes should 
appear, indicating that our DLL was injected successfully and is being both loaded and 
unloaded. 


One important thing to remember is that AppInit_DLL will inject DLL's into every 
started process. This includes the process spawned to build our DLL as we make 
changes. To avoid any issues, we will have to disable this feature when we build our 
DLL. Make sure, after testing the DLL, to set the value of LoadApplinit_DLLs to 0. After 
building our DLL, set this value back to 1 to re-enable DLL injection. 


3.3.8 Creating Threads 


Now that we have verified that DLL injection is working, we can start programming our 
hack. We want this DLL to wait for a user to press a key before changing the gold. To 
do this, we will create a thread in the Wesnoth process. This thread will run until the 
game is exited. 
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First, we will change our DllMain to only execute our code when our DLL is first loaded 
into the process. This will ensure that we only create one thread in the game. We can 
do this by checking the fdwReason parameter: 


BOOL WINAPI D1LMainC HINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID 
LpvReserved ) { 
if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
// Code to execute when the process is loaded 


} 


return true; 


} 


To create threads in a process, we can use the CreateThread API. Its definition is: 


HANDLE CreateThread( 
LPSECURITY_ATTRIBUTES  l1pThreadAttributes, 
SIZE_T dwStackSize, 
LPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE l1pStartAddress, 
__drv_aliasesMem LPVOID 1pParameter, 
DWORD dwCreationFlags, 
LPDWORD LpThreadId 


Since we are creating a thread within Wesnoth with no special attributes, we can ignore 
most of these parameters. The only parameter we are concerned with is 
IpStartAddress, which represents the function we want to execute when the thread is 
started. Because this function does not need to return, we will create it as a void 
function. 


void injected_threadd) { 


} 


BOOL WINAPI D1LMainC HINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID 
LpvReserved ) { 
if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 


CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, NULL, @, 
NULL); 
} 


return true; 


When loaded, this code will create a thread that will execute the injected_thread 
function and then exit. To ensure that our thread remains active, we will use an infinite 
while loop in our injected_thread function: 


while Ctrue) { 


Sleep(1); 
} 


while loops will execute until their condition is false. Since true can never equal false, 
this while loop will run until our thread is exited by the closure of the game. To prevent 
our thread from causing slowdowns, we can use the Sleep API to pause its execution 
for a millisecond. 


3.3.9 Detecting Key Presses 


To detect a keypress, we can use the GetAsyncKeyState API. This takes a single 
parameter, which is the key to check for. If the key is down, it will return true. 
Otherwise, it will return false. For this chapter, we will check for the user to press M: 


while Ctrue) { 
if CGetAsyncKeyStateC'M')) { 
// Change the player's gold 


} 


Sleep(1); 
} 


One important caveat about GetAsyncKeyState is that it will constantly return true if 
the key is held down. This will not affect us in this chapter, but if we want to toggle a 
value off and on in the future, we will need to account for this behavior. 


3.3.10 Pointers 


In Chapter 3.1, we discussed pointers. Since our DLL is injected into Wesnoth, we can 
access memory in the game through the use of pointers. This allows us to bypass 
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ReadProcessMemory and WriteProcessMemory. However, we will still use the same 
offsets and addresses that we used in the previous chapter. 


First, we will get the player's base address by reading the value at @x@17EED18: 


DWORD* player_base = CDWORD*)0x@17EED18; 


This will declare player_base as a pointer to a DWORD value. The location it will point 
at is our player's base address at @x@17EED18. We can then dereference this pointer to 
"read" or retrieve this value. Using this, we can get our game base address by adding 
an offset: 


DWORD* game_base = CDWORD*)(*player_base + @xA9Q); 


Finally, we can dereference the game_base address and add an offset to retrieve our 
gold value. We can then dereference this gold value and set its value directly: 


DWORD* gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 4); 
*gold = 999; 


After building the DLL and re-enabling LoadApplInit_DLLs, we can inject this hack into 
Wesnoth. Create a game and then hit the “M” key. After you move your camera, the 
gold value will be updated to our new value. The full code for comparison is available 


in Appendix A. 
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3.4 Code Caves & 
DLLs 


3.4.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


3.4.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a code cave inside a DLL. The code cave will be 
executed whenever we select Terrain Description. The code cave will give us 888 gold 
before bringing up the terrain description box. 


3.4.3 Understand 


In Chapter 2.6, we created a code cave in the game's memory. We then adjusted the 
opcodes in the Terrain Description feature to jmp to this code cave. We used x64dbg's 
built-in instruction assembler to create the code cave and adjust these opcodes. 


To create this behavior inside a DLL, we will first need to create a code cave in our DLL. 
We will then need to modify the opcodes in the Terrain Description feature to jump to 
this code cave inside our DLL. 


3.4.4 Assembly in C++ 


One feature of C++ is the ability to insert assembly code into a C++ source file. This 
assembly will not be modified during the compiling steps. To do this, you use the 
__asm keyword. For example, the following code can be used to execute the 
instruction pushad in a C++ source file: 


__asm { 
pushad 
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You can also mix C++ and assembly in a function. For example, the following code will 
save all registers, create a variable x, add 1 to it, and then restore all registers: 


__asm { 
pushad 


} 


int x = ð; 


x+ 1; 
__asm { 
popad 
} 


Finally, variables declared in C++ can be referenced in these assembly blocks. We will 
use this behavior later when programming our hack. 


3.4.5 Assembled Functions 


To jump to our code cave from Wesnoth's code, we will need to know our code cave's 
location. The easiest way to accomplish this in C++ is to declare our code cave as a 
function. We can then use the & operator on it to retrieve its address, identical to other 
variables. The pseudo code for this might look like: 


void codecave() { 
//our code cave 


} 


terrain_description_jump_location = &codecave; 


However, when assembled, functions are normally created with stack frames. Stack 
frames allow the compiler to easily offset and compute the location of local variables 
and function arguments. We will discuss this behavior more in future chapters as we 
explore the stack. For this chapter, we need to know that the codecave function above 
will be assembled into: 


codecave: 
push ebp 


mov ebp, esp 
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mov esp, ebp 


pop ebp 
ret 


These extra instructions can cause our code cave to corrupt the game when we jump to 
it. This corruption can then cause the game to crash. To avoid this behavior, we will use 
the __declspec C++ keyword to modify how the function is assembled. When using 
this keyword with the naked attribute, the compiler will not add a stack frame. 


3.4.6 Cave Skeleton 


Now, we can move on to creating our code cave. First, create a DLL in Visual Studio 
identically to how we have done it in previous chapters. The name for this project will 
be CodeCaveDLL. 


After creating the DLL, we can add our code cave function. Like we discussed above, 
the function will use the __declspec keyword to avoid the compiler adding a stack 
frame. Its definition will look like: 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 


} 


As we discussed in Chapter 2.6, the first step when creating a code cave is to save and 
restore the registers and then restore the overwritten instructions. We identified these 
instructions in Chapter 2.6. 


pushad 
popad 


mov eax, dword ptr ds: [ecx] 
lea esi, dword ptr ds:[esi] 
jmp @xCCAFI@ 


When this code cave was created in x64dbg, it looked like: 
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In our DLL, we will create two separate blocks of assembly instructions. The first block 
will save all of the registers. The second block will restore the registers and then 
execute the original instructions we have overwritten. Between these two blocks, we 
will place C++ code to modify our player's gold. 


__asm { 
pushad 


} 


// code to modify gold 


__asm { 
popad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds:[ecx] 
lea esi,dword ptr ds:[esi] 
jmp @xCCAFIO 


} 


If you attempt to compile this code, you will get an error on the jmp instruction: 
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This is because the compiler cannot resolve the jmp instruction when a static address is 
provided. There are many types of jmp instructions which differ based on the length of 
the jump. Without this knowledge, the compiler does not know how to encode the 
instruction. There are several ways to resolve this ambiguity, the easiest of which is to 
create a variable. That is what we will do in this chapter. 


Since our code cave has no stack frame, we cannot declare variables inside of it. To 
bypass this, we will declare all of our variables globally, right below the include 
statements. Since we need to hold a static address value, we will declare the address 
as a DWORD: 


#include <Windows.h> 
DWORD ret_address = @xCCAF9@; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


// code to modify gold 


__asm { 
popad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds: [ecx] 
lea esi,dword ptr ds:[esi] 
jmp ret_address 
} 
} 
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3.4.7 Changing Gold 


With our code cave function created, we can now use the same approach discussed in 
Chapter 3.3 to modify the dynamic address of our gold through the use of several 
pointers. 


As we discussed in the previous section, we will place this code between the two 
assembly blocks so that our code cave properly saves and restores all the game's 
registers. The code to change our gold will be mostly identical to the previous chapter. 
The only difference is that we will have to initially declare our variables globally outside 
of our code cave function: 


DWORD* player_base; 
DWORD* game_base; 
DWORD* gold; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


player_base = CDWORD*)@x@17EED18; 

game_base = CDWORD*)(*player_base + @xA9Q); 
gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 4); 

*gold = 888; 


__asm { 


3.4.8 Redirection 


Next, we can work on redirecting the game's code to call this function. To do this, we 
will again use a pointer. However, this time we will declare the pointer to point to the 
address of the game's code responsible for displaying the Terrain Description feature. 
This will be the same hooking location we found in the previous code cave chapter at 
QxQOCCAF 8A. 


We need to take a slightly different approach to modify the game's code using a 
pointer. Since we want to modify individual bytes, we will declare our pointer as an 
unsigned char (short for character). Unlike a DWORD, an unsigned char represents 1 
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byte of data. Declaring our pointer like this will give us the flexibility to modify 
individual bytes. 


Before we can modify the game's code, we will need to change its protection type. 
Code is only intended to be executed, so Windows will, by default, not allow other 
processes or DLL's to write data to code addresses. To change this protection, we will 
use the API VirtualProtect and reassign the protection type. 


Finally, we need to understand how the jmp opcode is structured. We know that jmp's 
start with the opcode value of @xE9. However, there are an additional 4 bytes after this 
QxE9. These additional bytes direct the CPU where to jump to. These 4 bytes are not 
simply the new address. We can see an example from our previous code cave that we 
created with x64dbg: 
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There are several resources online that describe how this opcode is structured. The 
basic formula is: 


new_Location - original_Location + 5 


Let's verify this formula with the code cave above: 


@xCCAF9O - 0x1343614 + 5 = FF 98 79 77 
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This initially looks incorrect. However, bytes are stored in a "reverse" order on all 
Windows-compatible CPU's. This is a concept known as endianness, which we will 
cover more in future chapters. If we reverse the byte order from the value we found 
above, we find that it matches the opcode in x64dbg: 


77 79 98 FF 


Since we verified that the formula works, we can implement it into our own code to 
jmp to our code cave. 


3.4.9 Redirection Function 


We will handle the redirection in our DII[Main function, when our DLL is first injected. 
First, we will need to declare a pointer to our hook location. In addition, the 
VirtualProtect API requires a parameter to hold the previous protection type. We will 
declare that as well: 


DWORD old_protect; 


unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@@CCAF8A; 


Next, we will change the protection type for our hook location. The VirtualProtect API 
has similar parameters to the ReadProcessMemory and WriteProcessMemory API's. 
Like we did in our previous code cave chapter, we will need to rewrite 6 bytes. 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Location, 6, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
//redirection 


} 


return true; 


With the location now writable, we can begin the process of reassigning the bytes to 
jump to our code cave. First, we will set the first byte to @xE9: 


*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 
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We will then write the additional opcodes needed for the jmp using the formula we 
tested above. These opcodes will begin 1 byte after the hooking location: 


*Chook_location + 1) = &codecave - Chook_location + 5); 


However, this code will not work as intended. Instead of writing 4 bytes, this will only 
write 1 byte. This is because hook_location is defined as a pointer to an unsigned 
char, which is 1 byte long. To write the 4 bytes we need, we will cast hook_location as 
a pointer to a DWORD. We will also cast the other variables to DWORD’s: 


*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 


Finally, just like we did in the previous chapter, we need to make the sixth byte a nop. 
This can be done in an identical manner to the method we used to set the first byte to 
a jmp. We add 5 (instead of 6) as values are indexed from 0 in C++: 


*Chook_Location + 5) = 0x90; 


With this done, we can build and inject the DLL identically to how we did it in the 
previous chapter. When in game, select Terrain Description on any tile. Before 
displaying the description, your gold should be set to 888. 


The full code is in Appendix A for comparison. 
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3.5 Printing Text 


3.5.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


3.5.2 Identify 


In this chapter, we will print our own text in Wesnoth. To accomplish this task, we will 
first locate a section of code responsible for printing text. Then, we will use a code 
cave to modify the game's memory to display our text. 


3.5.3 Understand 


There are multiple approaches to print our own text inside a game: 


1. Use an external overlay. 

2. Create a code cave inside the game's main display loop and call the function 
responsible for displaying text. 

3. Create a code cave inside a function responsible for displaying text and modify 
the text about to be displayed. 


Different games are suited best for different methods. For this chapter, we will use the 
third approach as it is the easiest to do in Wesnoth. We will examine the other 
approaches more in-depth in future chapters. 


3.5.4 Locating Text 


Our first task is to locate the game's code that is responsible for displaying text. To 
start, we need to find a string of letters that appears in the game. For Wesnoth, we can 
use the Terrain Description text that is displayed when clicking on a tile. Any 
description will work, but for this chapter, we will use the description for the Ford tile. 
For other games, chat messages are a good starting location. 


First, select a map that has Ford tiles on it. Den of Onis is one example: 
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VU tvetemenry 


When the map loads, select a Ford tile and select the Terrain Description entry on the 
context menu: 


O The Settle for Weineth - 1.149 - 0O 
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This will bring up the description for the tile, which contains a long string of text: 


We can use Cheat Engine to search for where this text is stored within the game. Make 
sure to close down the terrain description box before searching to reduce the amount 
of results. Due to the unique nature of the text, we only need to search for a couple 
words: 
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To narrow down which address represents the string we are interested in, change the 
first letter of every string. After changing these values, go back into Wesnoth and 
examine the terrain description again. The version of the string that is displayed in 
game will match up with the correct address. In this case, the string starting with Lhen 
was displayed, making our address Qx10CE996B. 
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3.5.5 Locating PrintText 


We can now use the address we found to locate the function responsible for printing 
text. We know that the print text function must access this text in some way to print it. 
To determine where this function is, we can set a breakpoint on a byte of the text. 
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With the breakpoint set, go back into Wesnoth and invoke the Terrain Description 
action again. Your breakpoint will pop immediately: 
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Examining this code, we appear to be in a loop responsible for moving each byte of 
the text into a buffer. Like we did in previous chapters, we want to navigate to the code 
that called this lower-level code by using execute until return and stepping out. 
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This call looks like it could be responsible for populating the terrain description box 
with text. If we continue execution, we notice that this code is called multiple times for 
each section of the terrain description box. To determine the parameters passed to this 
call, we can set a breakpoint on @x@Q5ED114 and invoke the Terrain Description action 
again: 
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The highlighted section shows that the text is loaded into the register edx. The code at 
Q@xQ05ED11A then moves the value in edx into the location pointed at by esp. This is 
identical to pushing the value of edx on the top of the stack. While we have not 
discussed the stack yet, for the purpose of this chapter, we need to know that functions 
will often retrieve values off of the stack for use in execution. 


3.5.6 Memory and Endianness 


You may have noticed that the address in edx does not match the address we found in 
Cheat Engine. Since the text space is dynamically allocated, we will need to 
understand how to retrieve the value of the text from edx to create our code cave. 


Invoke the Terrain Description action again to force our breakpoint to pop. Once it 
does, right-click on the value of edx and choose Follow in Dump: 
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discussed in previous chapters, the dump section displays the current running memory 
of a process. It's important to remember that both the dump section and Cheat Engine 
are displaying and searching the same data. 
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This value stored in edx is obviously not a text string. However, if we examine the value 
of the bytes, we see that they share many similarities to the address we found in Cheat 
Engine. In the previous chapter, we briefly discussed a concept known as endianness. 
Most Windows-based CPU's are little endian. By definition, this means that the least- 
significant byte is stored in the smallest address. 


In practice, this means that when the address 0x12345678 is stored in memory, it will 
be stored as 0x78 56 34 12. In this case, 0x78 represents the least-significant byte, or 
the smallest value. A good comparison is to imagine the number 123. Expressed in a 
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longer form, this value can be understood as 1*100 + 2*10 + 3*1. The smallest value in 
this form is the number 3. 


The second part of this definition can be understood by examining the dump. In the 
dump, memory addresses grow from a lower value to a higher value. Because of this, 
the least-significant byte will be stored "first" in memory. The combination of these 
factors make addresses stored in memory appear to be "reversed". 


Now that we understand endianness, we can conclude that the value stored at edx is 
an address. We can quickly navigate to this address in the dump by selecting all the 
bytes and selecting Follow in Dump again: 
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After selecting this, we arrive at our string's location in memory: 
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To reference this value in assembly, we can make use of the ptr ds keyword: 


mov eax, dword ptr ds:[edx] 


This will load the value of the address stored in edx into eax. In this case, it would load 
the value @x10CE9968 into eax. We could then use the ptr ds keyword again to access 
the individual bytes of the text. 


3.5.7 Changing Text 


With this reversing done, we can start creating our hack. To verify that we have the 
correct method, we will create a code cave that will change the text displayed each 
time the Terrain Description action is invoked. To do this simply, we will increase the 
value of the first byte each time our code cave is executed. This will change the value 
of the character and allow us to confirm that our hack is working. 


Since we know the call at @x@@5ED129 is responsible for printing the text and is also 5 
bytes long, we will use it as our redirection point. As discussed in previous code cave 
chapters, any location near the end of program's memory will work for our cave 
location. In this case, we will create it at @x01343E1B. As usual, we will replace the 
hooking location with a jump to our code cave: 
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We will first save the registers in our code cave. Then we will use the ptr ds keyword to 
load the value of the text from edx into eax. After that, we will use the inc operator to 
increase the value of the first byte of the string. For example, if the first byte is currently 
A (ASCII value 65), it will be increased to B (ASCII value 66). Finally, we will restore the 
registers, recreate the call, and then jump back to the original code. 


Srarch _# Leg LU Notes Brezkponts = Memory Map EY Call Stack 
è | 01343E18 pushad 
e| U1S4SE1C mov eax,dword ptr Ji J 
a 3E 1E 00 inc byte ptr =| E ] 
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è| 01343E21 Call nesnoth. 5E9630 
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= $35 0000 add byte ptr He ],al 
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With this completed, go back into Wesnoth and invoke the Terrain Description action 
multiple times. You will notice that a character after the image changes each time, 
demonstrating that we have successfully modified the text displayed. 
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Part 4 
RTS Hacks 


4.1 Stathack 


4.1.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


4.1.2 Identify 


In this chapter, we will create a statistic hack, more commonly known as a stathack. This 
type of hack displays information to us about other players, such as their gold or 
number of units. 


In this chapter, our stathack will display the gold of the second player. 


4.1.3 Understand 


To create our stathack, we need to accomplish two steps: 


1. Find the second player's gold. 
2. Print this value to the screen. 


In previous chapters, we covered the techniques to do both of these steps. 


4.1.4 Second Player's Gold 


Back in Chapter 1.2, we explored how games will often allocate similar data and 
classes in arrays. These arrays can then be iterated over by the game to locate and 
update data. While we do not know if this is how Wesnoth works, we can use it as a 
model to try to locate the second player's gold value. 


We know from Chapter 2.8 that the game dynamically allocates player classes based 
on a base pointer. We also identified the game's and first player's base pointers. By 

closely examining the code we located in that chapter, we can determine if the game 
uses an array for its player classes and, if so, locate the second player's base pointer. 
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First, create a local game with two local players. Make sure both players receive income 
each turn. Start the game and attach x64dbg. Play one turn for each player to make 
sure any first-turn initialization code has executed. Next, set a breakpoint in x64dbg on 
Qx9B4CE3, the same call we identified before. In Wesnoth, end the first player's second 
turn and the breakpoint should pop: 
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The value in ebx indicates that this function is invoked for every player each turn. 
Furthermore, we know that the value in ecx is the game's base pointer. From these two 
facts, we can assume that the game has an array of player classes. 


Our next step is to determine the size of each player in the array. The game must know 
this size to advance to the next player in the array. Step into the call at @x9B4CE3 and 
step through each line of code. From the previous chapter, we know that this code will 
return the player's gold address in eax. For the majority of this function, the addresses 
and values used are identical to the values we observed when looking for the first 
player's gold address. However, near the bottom of the function is an imul (signed 
multiply) instruction: 
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When we step through this function as the first player, edx is set to the value of 0. 
However, when we step through with the second player, edx is set to the value of 1. 
From this code, it appears that the game uses edx to offset the current player and then 
multiplies edx by the value of 0x270 to identify the current player. If we step down a 
few more lines of code, we see that this value is then added to the value of eax to get 
our current player's gold address: 
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From this code, we can identify how to offset our second player's gold value. Like we 
have found previously, we will use [[@x017EED18] + QxA9Q] to offset the game's 
base pointer. If we add 4, we will get the first player's gold address. To get the second 
player's gold address, we can instead add 0x270 + 4, or 0x274. We can verify this 
calculation using Cheat Engine: 
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In previous chapters, we have already written code to offset the first player's gold 
address. We can modify this code with the new value of @x274 to retrieve the second 
player's gold address like so: 


player_base = CDWORD*)Qx@17EED18; 
game_base = CDWORD*)(*player_base + @xA9Q); 


gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 0x274); 
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4.1.5 Printing Value 


In the previous chapter, we covered a method to print text. We determined that by 
creating a code cave, we could access the text for the Terrain Description method by 
referencing the value pointed at by edx. Once we accessed it, we could store bytes in 
this location to be displayed by the game. 


Using the method from Chapter 3.4, we can implement this functionality in a DLL. 
Since we already discussed the method to redirect code, we will examine only the code 
cave function now. We will start with the skeleton: 


DWORD ori_call_address = Q@x5E963@; 
DWORD ret_address = Qx5ED12E; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


// new code 


_asm { 
popad 
call ori_call_address 
jmp ret_address 
} 
} 


We have seen this code before. The major difference is that the instruction we are 
replacing for the text printing is a call. 


This code cave will be called each time the Terrain Description method is invoked. In it, 
we want to retrieve the second player's gold value. We can do this using the code we 
discussed in the previous section: 


__asm { 
pushad 
+ 


player_base = CDWORD*)0x@17EED18; 
game_base = CDWORD*)C*pLayer_base + QxA9Q); 
gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 0x274); 
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We now have the second player's gold value stored in the gold variable. To display this 
value in the game, we need to convert it to a string of characters. To understand what 
we are trying to accomplish, here is the memory dump containing the text string we 
found in the previous chapter: 
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Looking at this, we see that even though the game displays Lhen, the values stored in 
memory are @x4C 68 65 6E. This is due to the game using ASCII encoding to encode 
character values as certain numbers. The game then knows to decode these values and 
display the corresponding character in game. 


Therefore, if our gold value to display is 225, we cannot simply write 225 into the game 
and expect the game to display it successfully. Instead, we need to convert it to 2 2 5, 
or 0x32 32 35. There are several ways to do this, the easiest being through the use of 


the sprintf_s API: 


#incLude <stdio.h> 


char gold_byte_array[4] = { @ }; 


gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 0x274); 


sprintf_sCgold_byte_array, 4, "%d", *gold); 


This will convert the value pointed at by the gold variable into its string representation 
and store that value in gold_byte_array. 


Finally, we will move this converted value into the memory that will be displayed. Since 
sprintf_s alters several registers, we will first restore them and save them again to 
ensure that the game does not crash: 
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__asm { 
popad 


pushad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds:[edx] 


In the previous chapter, we simply incremented the first character pointed to by eax. To 
display our gold value, we will move the values stored in the gold_byte_array: 


mov bl, gold_byte_array[Q] 
mov byte ptr ds:[eax], bl 


First, we move the first byte of the gold_byte_array into bl. To understand why we are 
using bl, we need to understand the different sizes of data used by the CPU. A bit is 
the smallest unit of data, representing either O or 1. A byte is 8 bits. A word is 16 bits. A 
double word (or DWORD) is 32 bits. When looking at the memory dump in x64dbg, we 
are looking at byte values. 4 of these byte values combined together form a DWORD. 


Currently, all the registers we have seen, like ebx, are DWORD'’s. Early Intel CPU’s, like 
the 8088, used 16-bit or WORD registers, like bx. To access each byte in the bx 
register, you would use h and I, such as bh and bl. On modern CPU's, even though we 
are using extended (or DWORD) forms of these registers, these same rules apply. Since 
we are moving individual bytes, we need to move them into a value that can hold a 
byte. We then move this value into the location pointed at by eax, which is also a byte 
long. 


This code will move our first character into the text. We can repeat it several times to 
move additional characters. For this chapter, we will only display 3 characters’ worth of 
data: 


bl, gold_byte_array[1] 
byte ptr ds:[eax + 1], bl 


bl, gold_byte_array[2] 
byte ptr ds:[eax + 2], bl 


Finally, identically to Chapter 3.4, we will redirect the game's print text function to our 
code cave in DilMain: 


DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x5ED129; 
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if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectCCvoid*)hook_lLocation, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 


*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - CCDWORD)hook_location + 
5); 
} 


Build and inject this the same exact way we did it in previous chapters. Finally, go 
inside a game and open up the Terrain Description on a tile. We should see the second 
player's gold value printed several times due to how we hooked the function: 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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4.2 Map Hack 


4.2.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


4.2.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a map hack, a type of hack that displays the entire 
map to the player and removes elements like fog-of-war. 


4.2.3 Understand 


In strategy games like Wesnoth, tiles on the map can either be visible or hidden by 
fog-of-war: 


We know that the game must store whether the tiles are visible or not somewhere in 
memory. These locations are most likely in one large block of memory. One way a 
game might choose to represent the map is through the use of an array. In this array, 
each element would represent one map tile's visibility status: 


int map[map_size] = {0, ©, 1, ©, @, 1, 1, 1, Q, ..} 


The game could then iterate over each tile in the array to determine whether fog 
should be drawn over the tile. 


We also know that the game must calculate the values for each tile every time the 
player moves a unit. If the player moves a unit in range of a tile, the game needs to set 
the tile's visibility to true. If the player moves a unit out of range of a tile, the game 
needs to set the tile's visibility to false. To make this calculation easier, games will often 
first set all tiles to an invisible state: 


forCtile in map) { 


map[tile] = ð 


} 


Then the game can go through each unit that the player controls and set all the 
surrounding tiles to visible. 


While every game will have its own way of handling map data, they all must follow a 
similar set of steps to calculate visible tiles. We can use the following approach to 
create a map hack for any strategy game: 


Search for an unknown value. 

Move a unit to reveal part of the map. 

Filter for changed values. 

Move a unit to hide the revealed part. 

Filter for changed values. 

Repeat this process until you have a reasonable amount of results (~50). 

Look for patterns in the results and edit each one until you figure out which ones 
represent tile data. 


NAWARYWNE 


Once you have found the tile data, a breakpoint can be set on one of the tiles. Then, a 
unit can be moved and the breakpoint will pop in the function responsible for writing 
values to the map data. 


4.2.4 Locating Map Data 


Locating the map data is the most time-consuming part of creating a map hack. First, 
create a local game in Wesnoth with a single player-controlled opponent. Since we do 
not know what values we are searching for, start a new scan for an Unknown value type. 
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After the scan completes, select a unit and move it to a new location to reveal 
additional tiles. Make sure you remember this location to use on all future requests. 


After moving the unit, change the scan type to Changed value and filter the results. 
When the filtering has completed, move the unit back to the start location and end 
your turn to hide the terrain again. Quickly end the next player's turn and then scan 
again for Changed value when you regain control of the first player. Continue this 
process until you filter the results down to a manageable amount. 


To quickly reduce the amount of results, you can also change the scan types to 
eliminate values that may change constantly but not in a manner related to the map 
tiles. For example, if you recruit a unit that does not reveal additional squares and then 
search for Unchanged value, many results will be filtered out. This approach can be 
used with different conditions (for example, pausing and resuming the game and 
searching for unchanged values) to quickly reduce the search size. 


Eventually, you will get your set of results down to a reasonable level that will allow you 
to observe game behavior manually. In this chapter, we have managed to narrow down 
the result set to 10 possible addresses. Due to DMA, these addresses will be different 
each time we start a new game: 
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Initially, these values do not appear correct, as the values seem almost random. To 
determine if we have the correct addresses, check the box next to each address in the 
Active column. Checking this box will disable modifications to the addresses’ values. 
With the addresses inactivated, move your unit away from the tiles you have been 
testing on. You should notice that the tiles no longer display fog-of-war when moving 
away. This test confirms that we have found the correct addresses. 


4.2.5 Locating Map Code 


Now we need to determine how the game handles map tile data. When reversing an 
unknown game, we start by making educated guesses. In this case, we guessed that 
the game stored individual tiles with a simple visible/invisible scheme to determine 
visibility. We used this model to help track down the data we are interested in, but we 
now realize that this model is incomplete. Before we can continue, we have to update 
our model to reflect our findings. 


Observing Cheat Engine, move a unit to reveal and hide tiles. You should notice that 
the values we found change consistently when doing this. When a tile is hidden, it 
appears to be several large values. However, when a tile is visible, it appears to always 
be set to 4294967295: 
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This is a distinct value, so let's try setting another address we identified to this value. 
When this is done, a whole column of tiles should appear visible: 


elaela Venda- 1 45 J x 


By scrolling up the map, you can see that the whole column from the top of the map 
down is controlled by this one value: 


sa boteier Wion . 1 146 D * 
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With this information, we can now alter our model. Instead of an array of tiles, Wesnoth 
appears to use an array of tile columns. These columns are then set to a value between 
O and 4294967295, depending on the number of tiles in the column that are visible: 


int map[column_size] = {@, @, 4294967295, ..} 


The value of 4294967295 converted into hexadecimal is @xFFFFFFFF. 


Now we can begin tracking down the code responsible for setting these values. Attach 
x64dbg and set a breakpoint on write on one of the map column addresses. Move your 
unit to reveal that tile, and the breakpoint should pop: 
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Looking at the registers, we can identify that esi holds our map column data. Scrolling 
up, we immediately see the code responsible for setting this column's value: 


mov eax,ebp mov eax,ebp 

shl eax,cl shl eax,cl 

not eax not eax 

and dword ptr ds: [{esi],eax and dword ptr ds: [esi],eax 
cmp ecx,1F cmp ecx,1F 
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If we examine this code, we can see that a value is loaded into the register eax, 
modified, and then used to set our column's value. 


4.2.6 Changing Map Code 


Since we always want the column to appear visible, we can modify this code to set the 
column's value to @xFFFFFFFF. We will do this through the use of an or operation. An 
or operation takes two sets of bits and creates a new set in which the value of each bit 
is O if both source sets are O, and 1 if either source set is 1. Since @xFFFFFFFF translates 
to all 1's, or'ing a value with this value will always produce @xFFFFFFFF. We will 
conduct this operation on our tile column and nop out the other instructions: 


b )6CD5 19 90 
b 6cD5 1A 90 
» || OOGCDS1B 90 
e raspita 630C rr 
b 5CD5 1F 90 
E BCD52 90 
È 5CD5 21 83F9 1F 


r ee a =e we ot we 


cmp ecx,1F 


We could also use a mov instruction here to accomplish the same goal. However, one 
drawback to the mov operation is its size, or the amount of opcodes we would require. 
We simply do not have enough room and would require a code cave. To avoid this 
extra complexity, we use the or instruction instead since it is shorter. 


With this modification made, go back into Wesnoth and observe that the entire map is 


now visible: 
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We can use a similar approach covered in Chapter 3.4 to create a DLL to accomplish 
this behavior. First, note down and copy the opcodes generated by x64dbg when 
making our alteration. We will place these values into an array so we can iterate over 
them: 


unsigned char new_bytes[8] = { 0x90, @x90, @x9@, @x83, @x@E, OxFF, 0x90, 0x90 
35 


Next, just like we did in other chapters, we will unprotect the memory at the hooking 
location. Then, we will iterate through each opcode in our new_bytes variable and 
write it into the game's memory: 


unsigned char* hook_Location = (unsigned char*)@x6CD519; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
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VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Location, 8, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
for Cint i = 0; i < sizeofCnew_bytes); i++) { 


*Chook_Location + i) = new_bytes[1i]; 
} 
} 


This DLL can then be injected like we did in all the previous chapters. When injected, 
our map hack will reveal the tiles for every map in the game. 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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4.3 Macro Bot 


4.3.1 Target 


In this chapter, we will switch our target to the game Wyrmsun, version 5.0.1. This is 
because Wesnoth, our target so far, does not support gameplay mechanisms (such as 
real-time control of building units) that would allow us to write a macro bot. Wyrmsun is 
free and similar to other traditional RTS games, such as StarCraft, WarCraft, or 
Command & Conquer. 


4.3.2 Identify 


A macro bot is a type of hack that will monitor our resources and automatically build 
worker units. In this chapter, we will create a macro bot that will automatically build a 
worker out of the currently selected structure when our money is over 3000. 


4.3.3 Understand 


To write a macro bot, we need to understand how RTS games handle unit creation. 
Typically, RTS games have a list of units associated with each player. When creating a 
unit, the game performs several operations and then adds the new unit to that list. The 
code may look something like: 


recruit_unitCunit_type) { 
memory = initialize_memory(sizeofCunit)) 
unit = create_unitCunit_type, memory) 


player->decrease_money() 
player->add_unitCunit) 
player->increase_popuLation_counter() 


To create units, we need to find this function and call it ourselves. To locate this 
function, we can use two different approaches, depending on how the game handles 
unit creation. 
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e If we create a unit and the game instantly decreases our money, we will locate 
our money and then set a breakpoint on write on our money value. 

e — If we create a unit and the game instantly increases our population, we will 
locate our population and then set a breakpoint on write on our current 
population. 


When these breakpoints trigger, we will be inside of the hypothetical decrease_money 
or increase_population_counter functions in our example code above. We will 
therefore need to go up several functions. We will do this by executing the function 
until it returns and then stepping out. 


Wyrmsun (our target in this chapter) loads code dynamically. As a result, the addresses 
you see in this chapter will be different when following along. However, the instructions 
and methods described will not change. We will discuss how to deal with this behavior 
when we create our DLL. 


4.3.4 Locating the Create Unit Function 


In Wyrmsun, money is decreased instantly when recruiting a unit, so we will use the first 
approach mentioned in the previous section. To find our money address for this new 
target, we can use the method discussed in Chapter 1.5. 


Next, attach x64dbg to the game. Make sure that no operations are taking place that 
will alter your money, and set a hardware breakpoint on write on the money address. 
Recruit a worker and the breakpoint should instantly pop. Using execute until return/ 
step over, go up several levels of code until you see the following string: 


From this string, we can see that we are in the right place, as this logic is clearly related 
to recruiting and placing units. 
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From here, navigate up one more level to the parent calling function: 
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If we examine this code, we can see it is a series of very similar calls that take a single 
parameter. If we set a breakpoint on the call to @xF42CF7, we can see that it is called 
only when a unit is recruited. Next, place a breakpoint on the call above the call to 
@xF42CF7. With that set, do various actions in the game, such as moving units, 
attacking, and building. When conducting a build action, your breakpoint at the call 
above the unit recruitment function should pop: 
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Given this behavior, we can guess that all these calls are related to functions in the unit 


card (the bottom-right of the screen). We can imagine the code may look something 
like: 


switch(menu_event) { 
case BUILD: 
build_structureCevent_data); 
break; 
case RECRUIT: 


recruit_unitCevent_data) ; 
break; 

case MOVE: 
move_unitCevent_data) ; 
break; 


Therefore, we can assume the call to @xF42CF7 (in our example) is responsible for 
recruiting units. We can verify this by nop’ing out the following instructions: 


push ecx 


mov ecx, esi 
call @xF42CF7 


When nop'd out, clicking the recruit button on a structure no longer creates a unit. 


4.3.5 Reversing Event Data Structure 


Now that we have located the unit creation function, we need to reverse the data 
provided to it so that we can call it ourselves. We can see that there are two pieces of 
data potentially being passed to the function: 


e A value in ecx, which is pushed on the stack 
e A value in esi, which is moved into ecx 


Let's determine if both of these are necessary. First, replace the push ecx instruction 
with another register, such as push eax. If you try to recruit a unit in the game, you will 
notice the game will instantly crash, indicating that the push is important. Next, restart 
the game and nop out the mov ecx, esi instruction. You will notice that the game 
responds normally, indicating that this operation is not used by the unit creation event. 
As a result, we only need to reverse the value of ecx when pushed. 
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Set a breakpoint on the push ecx and recruit a worker. When the breakpoint pops, 
right-click on the value of ecx and choose Follow in dump: 


This data does not appear to contain all of the information we would expect. The 
similar values of the data (the first three entries repeat @xb710 at their end) indicate 
that this may be a pointer in a table of pointers. To validate this assumption, select the 
4 bytes (Oxf@1db710) and choose Follow in dump. Your dump view should change to 
Qx10b71df9, like so: 


Immediately the text worker should jump out at you. It appears that this structure 
contains data on the unit to be created. Back in game, create another structure to 
create units (such as a War Hall, or barracks-type building) and create an infantry unit. 
When the breakpoint pops, examine the section of memory at 0x10b71df0 again: 
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We can see two main pieces of data changed between a worker and an infantry unit 
being recruited: the text (worker vs infantry) and the number beforehand (0x41 vs 
Qx2c). We can assume that this number may be the internal representation of the type 
of unit. 


Let's verify that this works, as we are still guessing. First, set a breakpoint on the push 
ecx instruction and create an infantry unit. Next, when the breakpoint pops, change 
@x2C to 0x41 and infantry to worker. If you then resume the execution and go back in 
game, you can see that despite clicking infantry, we are now creating a worker out of 
the barracks structure. 


There is also other data in this structure that changes but is not directly tied to the unit 
being created. While we could reverse the entire structure, we will instead copy the 
structure when a worker is created and use those values for our hack. 


4.3.6 Locating the Main Game Loop 


Now that we have located the function responsible for recruiting units and understand 
how to call it, we need to locate a place to call it from. For this chapter, we will choose 
to hook the main game loop. Finding the main game loop is easy in our case. First, 
place a breakpoint on the call to recruit a unit and create a unit in game so that the 
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breakpoint will pop. Next, continue to step out of each function. Eventually, you will 
reach the following call: 


If you attempt to execute until return here, you will notice the game will begin and 
continue to execute. This is due to the fact that we are in a loop and no ret instruction 
is being encountered. We can verify this behavior by setting a breakpoint on this call. 
You will notice the breakpoint pops continuously. Both of these factors indicate that this 
code is part of the main game loop. 


4.3.7 Locating the Player's Money 


Finally, we want to monitor our player's money for our hack. Wyrmsun, like other 
games, allocates a player's money dynamically, meaning it will be different for each 
game. In previous chapters, we have discussed methods to defeat DMA. For this 
chapter, we will use Cheat Engine's pointer scan feature instead of reversing the target. 


Cheat Engine's pointer scan works similar to regular memory scanning. First, we need 
to locate our money address as usual. Then, right-click on the address and choose 
Pointer scan: 
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In the dialog that appears, keep all the default options and choose OK. When 
prompted, select a file anywhere: 
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Cheat Engine will now search the target for all pointers that point to the selected 
address in some way. When it is finished, you will get thousands of results back: 


File Distributed pointer scan Pointer scanner 
å Bytes v Pointer paths 4916875 

Base Address Offset 0 Offset 1 Offset 2 Offset 3 Offset 4 Cffset 5 ^ 

“wyrmsun.cxe + DOJOIDEC 10C 

“CtSwWidoets.cll"-OQOOCB,,, 134 

“(hv dock. il"-D IC IAC 

“CtSQuick.dill"+O00136EC  1F0 

“CtSWidpets.cll" 001578... 200 

“Ot5Gui.cll"  0028483C 20c 

"QU5Widoets.cl-O016D... SFE 
580 
2E0 


43 0 D 0 8 
“Ct5Widgets.adll" : 00534... 0 20 0 0 g 
“CtSLocation.dil"+00260... 30 20 0 0 8 
“CORSO cl dt elf bl 20 a D B 
“Ctiwidoets.cll"+00334... 770 6 20 0 o 8 
“Widgets AAAA... S 34 20 a D B 
“QtSLocation.dil'+00060... 2E0 43 20 0 0 g 
"QAL5Gui. dI 00012454 2Fé 43 20 0 0 8 
“OtsWidgets.cll’ 0023A... 770 7 20 0 0 g 
"QOt5Quickdll"-011FBDEA 34 218 28 0 0 8 
“UtsUmidil"+Q0ELE54 34 216 eb J U u 
“CtSGui.cll"+00533654 Fa] 218 26 2 0 8 
"HSlacatan dll" +00047... 34 218 26 ü D B 
“Qt5Widgets.dIl"=000FF3.. 34 218 28 2 0 g 
"CtSNetwork. dil" + 00028... 1D4 218 28 a D 8 


Like regular scanning, we now need to filter these addresses down. Restart your match 
so that your goal is moved to a new address. Next, find your money address again. 
Then, in the pointer scan window, choose Rescan Memory: 
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In the dialog that appears, enter your new address and hit OK: 
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Like regular filtering, Cheat Engine will now rescan all the previously identified pointers 
and see if they are still correctly pointing at your new address. Repeat this operation 
several times, and eventually you will find a few pointers that always correctly point to 
the player's money value. For this chapter, we will use: 


+0x14 
[+0] 

[+0x4] 
[+0x8 ] 
[+0x4] 


[+0x78] 
wyrmsun.exe + @xQ061A504 


We will discuss how to use these values in our code, so feel free to substitute in 
whatever value you find. 


4.3.8 Dealing with Dynamic Code 


At the beginning of this chapter, we discussed how code was dynamically loaded and, 
as a result, addresses would not be consistent. You can verify this behavior by starting 
Wyrmsun, noting an address, restarting your VM, and opening Wyrmsun again. You will 
notice that the address no longer contains the same code. 


Just like DMA, we know that the game must have some way to locate its code. When 
dealing with dynamic code, generally games will offset all addresses from the game's 
module base address. We can observe this behavior by looking at the creating unit 
call. While the first byte will change, the call always ends in @x2CF7 (e.g., @xF42CF7 or 
Q@x292CF7). 


We can determine the base address of the main module by going into the Symbols tab 
in x64dbg: 


We can see here that our base address is 0x@Q@F40QQ0. As such, we know that the 
create unit function will exist at the base address + @x2CF7. Likewise, we saw that in 
this chapter, the call to create unit was at @x01163471. If we subtract this address from 
the base address, we get an offset of @x223471. We can use these offsets when 
creating our DLL to automatically calculate the addresses of functions we care about. 
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4.3.9 Creating our DLL 


Like in previous chapters, we will create a DLL to inject into our target. First, we will 
start with our base: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lLpvReserved) 


{ 
DWORD old_protect; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
//hooking code here 


} 


return true; 


Our DLL will have two code caves. First, we will create a code cave at the code 
responsible for creating a unit. In this code cave, we will retrieve the value of ecx and 
copy the structure it points to into our DLL's memory. Our second code cave will hook 
the main game loop. In this code cave, we will check the current player's money value 
and then call the create unit function. 


4.3.10 Create Unit Code Cave 


When we reversed the create unit function, we identified the structure that was pushed 
as an argument to the function. While we identified several components of this 
structure, we did not fully reverse it. Since this structure does not change when creating 
worker units, we will use a code cave to copy a valid form of the structure. We will then 
use this copied form in our main game loop code cave. 


First, we will hook the address for creating a unit and direct it to our code cave, as we 
have done in previous chapters. Since the code's addresses change, we will determine 
the address based on the base address of the module. We will also use this base 
address to calculate the recruit unit call location: 


HANDLE wyrmsun_base; 
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DWORD recruit_unit_ret_address; 
DWORD recruit_unit_call_address; 


wyrmsun_base = GetModuleHandleCL"wyrmsun. exe"); 


unsigned char* hook_location = Cunsigned char*)CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + 
Qx223471); 

recruit_unit_ret_address = CDWORD)hook_location + 8; 
recruit_unit_call_address = CDWORD)wyrmsun_base + Qx2CF7; 


VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 8, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&recruit_unit_codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 

*Chook_lLocation + 5) = 0x90; 

*Chook_location + 6) = 0x90; 

*Chook_Location + 7) = 0x90; 


In our recruit unit code cave, we will first retrieve the value of ecx and place it in a 
variable: 


DWORD* base; 


__declspecCnaked) void recruit_unit_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov base, ecx 


With this pointer now stored in the base variable, we can dereference this pointer to 
retrieve the location of the structure. With the pointer dereference, we can then copy 
the entire structure into another variable to use in our other code cave. We can retrieve 
the size by observing the size of the structure in x64dbg. Additionally, we will create an 
init variable to track whether this has occurred yet: 


DWORD* unitbase; 


unsigned char unitdata[Qx110]; 
bool init = false; 
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unitbase = CDWORD*)(*base); 
memcpyCunitdata, unitbase, 0x110); 
init = true; 


Finally, we will restore our registers and the original instructions: 


popad 

push ecx 

mov ecx, esi 

call recruit_unit_call_address 
jmp recruit_unit_ret_address 


4.3.11 Game Loop Code Cave 


With our data copied into a buffer, we can now create our game loop code cave. Like 
before, we will begin by hooking the address that we identified earlier: 


DWORD gameloop_ret_address; 
DWORD gameloop_call_address; 


hook_location = (unsigned char*)CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + @x385D34); 
gameloop_ret_address = (DWORD)hook_location + 5; 
gameloop_call_address = (DWORD)wyrmsun_base + @xDBCA; 


VirtualProtect((void*)hook_location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&gameloop_codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 


In our game loop code cave, we will first check the value of our player's money. We will 
use the pointer and offset that we received from Cheat Engine to do this: 


DWORD *gold_base, *gold; 
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__declspecCnaked) void gameloop_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 


} 


gold_base = CDWORD*)CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + @x@Q61A504) ; 
gold = CDWORD*)C*gold_base + 0x78); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 4); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 8); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 4); 

gold CDWORD*)(*gold); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 0x14); 


Next, we will check to see if our unit buffer has been initialized and if the player's 
money is over 3000. If so, we copy our buffer for the worker into the buffer pointed to 
by the game, and move the base into ecx before calling the recruit unit function: 


if Cinit && *gold > 3000) { 
memcpyCunitbase, unitdata, 0x110); 
__asm { 
mov ecx, base 
push ecx 
call recruit_unit_call_address 


Once again, we need to restore the original instructions: 


__asm { 
popad 
call gameloop_call_address 


jmp gameloop_ret_address 


Finally, we can build this DLL and inject it into our game. In game, recruit a unit to copy 
our buffer and then start collecting money. You should notice that workers begin to get 
recruited instantly. 


The full source code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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Part 5 
FPS Hacks 


5.13D Fundamentals 


5.1.1 Overview 


In the previous chapters, we focused on hacking two-dimensional (2D) games. While 
many of the techniques we have covered can be applied to any game, there are unique 
techniques that only apply to three-dimensional (3D) games. To make hacks like 
wallhacks or aimbots for 3D games, we need to understand how 3D games actually 
work. 


5.1.2 Coordinates 


When we say a game is 2D, we are referring to the fact that all objects in the game can 
be located by a coordinate pair. These coordinate pairs contain two values: X 
(horizontal position) and Y (vertical position). Coordinate pairs are usually referenced 
with parentheses around them, like (X, Y). 


Using the screenshot from Wesnoth as an example below, let's imagine we had a point 
(0, 0) in the bottom-left of the screen and a point (10, 10) in the top-right. The 
highlighted unit could be represented by the coordinate (7, 5) and the un-highlighted 
unit could be represented by the coordinate (3, 1). 
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The game uses these coordinates for many critical operations. For example, when a 
player attempts to move, the game will verify that the player's new coordinates will not 
be in water or impassable terrain. All 2D games use coordinates in this manner, 
whether the game has a top-down or side view. 


5.1.33D Space 


When playing Wesnoth, one thing you may notice is that two units can never share the 
same coordinates. This is because the game would not be able to properly display 
each unit to the player without having special logic to handle switching between the 
two images. However, in 3D games, two units can share the same horizontal and 
vertical coordinates. 
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As you can see, the other player and our current player are both in the middle of the 
screen and have the same (X, Y) values. However, in 3D games, coordinates are 
represented with three values: X, Y, and also Z (depth). In the example above, both 
players could be at (5, 5) in 2D space, but their 3D coordinates could be (0, 0, 0) and 
(0, O, 5). 


5.1.4 Cartesian Coordinates 


One of the easiest ways to understand the relationships between coordinates is 
through the use of Cartesian coordinate systems. For example, we could graph our first 
Wesnoth example like so: 
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The strength of visualizing the coordinates like this is that we can then use normal 
geometric operations. Let's say we wanted to get the distance between these two 
units. By creating a right triangle from the two units, we can use the Pythagorean 
theorem to calculate that triangle's hypotenuse. Due to the way we created this 
triangle, this hypotenuse would represent the distance between these two units: 
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3D coordinates can also be graphed with the addition of another axis. Our 3D game 
example above might be graphed like: 


y f 
Zw 
O 
- (0,0,5) 
(0,0,0) | x 


Notice how, despite each player having identical X and Y coordinates, they exist in 
different places on the graph. 


5.1.5 Viewports 


Monitors display a 2D image on a flat screen. Therefore, it is impossible for monitors to 
render a 3D scene directly. Instead, the 3D world must be converted into a 2D scene, 
like taking a picture. Games will often have functions for this, typically called some 
variation of WorldToScreen. Sometimes, when programming hacks such as displaying 
text above a player's head, you will need to write this code yourself. In Chapter 5.9, we 
will discuss how to write this code for any game. 
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A key aspect of 3D-to-2D conversion is that games will choose a viewport, or a view 
into the game's world. This will often be the current player's view, but in games that 
support free cameras, this could be any position. For this viewport, the game will then 
calculate the depth for all objects in the scene. It will also draw objects that are farther 
away "behind" objects that are closer. For example, in the following viewport, the 
game first draws the building in the background. It then determines that the trees are 
in "front" of the building in the current viewport and draws them on top of the 
building. In this way, the game achieves the illusion of depth. 


AN 


5.1.6 3D Movement 


Operations in 3D space are expensive to compute. Because of this, games will often 
take several shortcuts to optimize their performance. One these shortcuts is always 
placing the player at the origin, or point (0, 0, 0). This way, all distances and angles for 
objects can be calculated by just retrieving that object's coordinates instead of having 
to subtract the object's position from the player's position. However, if the player is 
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stuck at (0, 0, 0), they will be unable to move. To achieve the illusion of movement, 
some games will instead rotate the entire world around the player. For example, if you 
press the key to move forward, the game will resoond by moving the whole world 
toward you instead of moving your player forward. Not all games work like this, but 
several well-known ones use this model. 
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5.2 Wallhack 
(Memory) 


5.2.1 Target 


Since we are shifting to a new dimension, we have to shift to a new target. Several of 
the following chapters will be targeting Urban Terror 4.3.4. This game is an FPS based 
on the Quake engine. 


Like Wesnoth, this game is open-source and has no integrated anti-cheat. It also runs 
well on low-spec hardware. Unlike Wesnoth, the Chocolatey package is broken. Due to 
this, the best way to install the game is to download and run the installer from the site. 


You will need to enable 3D acceleration in VirtualBox for the game to function. 
Depending on your computer's hardware, it may not be possible for your machine to 
run a 3D game inside a VM. In this case, you have several options. Some are better 
than others: 


1. Explore another hypervisor, like VMWare or Hyper-V. 

2. Use another machine as a dedicated hacking computer and isolate it from your 
home network. 

3. Find another target game with even fewer requirements and follow along with 
the concepts of the following chapters. 

4. Partition your hard-drive and dual-boot. Even if you encrypt your personal drive, 
it is possible for malicious tools to access your personal data. 

5. Run the target and tools on your personal machine and hope that nothing 
malicious happens. 


5.2.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a wallhack, a type of hack that allows us to see 
other players through walls. We will not modify any of the graphics functions of the 
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game. Instead, we will use the game's rendering logic and modify sections of the 
game's memory. 


5.2.3 Understand 


In 3D games, depth testing is used to determine when an item should be visible in the 
player's viewport. For example, if a player is behind a wall, depth testing will tell the 
rendering logic of the game to not draw the player. 


All wallhacks operate on the principle of disabling depth testing. One way to do this is 
by hooking the graphics library of the game and disabling depth testing through library 
functions. We will cover this approach in the next chapter. In this chapter, we will rely 
on the game's built-in rendering logic to achieve our goal. 


Games have to draw many dynamic objects, including players, weapons, and map 
assets like doors. These objects are normally referred to as entities. To simplify 
development and increase performance, games will often use the same function for 
drawing all of these entities. 


However, these entities often have different rendering considerations. A game may 
want to draw shadows on characters, but not on static entities like doors that can be 
opened. Games will often have structures for each entity and store these rendering 
considerations in the entity's structure. When the entity is rendered, the game will 
check this member and render the entity according to it. 


For some entities, like puddles of water or glass, games will want to disable depth 
testing. Because of this, the render member in the entity class will have a disabled 
depth testing value. If we can locate the function responsible for drawing entities and 
then modify all entities to contain this disabled depth testing value, players will appear 
through walls. 


5.2.4 Target Setup 


All games that are based on the Quake engine have a console. This console can be 
accessed by hitting the tilde (~) key while in game. This console allows you to run 
commands, such as moving the player or changing a map. These commands typically 
start with a backslash (\) and can be auto-completed by hitting tab. Some helpful 
commands for our purposes are: 


e  \devmap abbey - start the map Abbey with cheats enabled 
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e \g_gametype 0 - set the default game mode to deathmatch 
e  \bot_enable 1 - enable bots to join a game 

e  \reload - restart the current map 

e — \addbot boa 1 - add a bot 


In addition to these commands, we can easily switch the game to a windowed mode 
by hitting Alt+Enter. 


5.2.5 Locating Draw Entities 


By exploring the commands available to us, we can find several drawing commands 
under \r: 


t_tinish = 0 

r_lace?Planetull = “T 

r_rsliiWidih = 6 

rorailCorefidih = ~$ 

r_rallSeamentlenath = "32' 

t-ÛÔLI isCoolDonalsec = "D' 

trelasiValidRendere: * "SVGASDS bel id: RELEASE: 
f-mapoverdiiahibits = "D 

roversrightigita = ‘Dd 
t_dyasmictiahi = 1 
rext_compressed_textures = "D 
talexivremode = OLLINERRAWEPRAPWEAREET" 
tr lodCurvelrroar = “800° 

rprigitives = 0 

t.ltecturebils = 52 

tecoloralis = $2 

ttwapiaierval = 9 

rtesterMiadow = 1 

taoborder = “0 

r-lullscreen = “0 

Imode = $ 

tdieplayratreah = 

'aamma = 

t_picmip = 


1_dtawSun = 
EPCOT 


All 


The most important command to us is r_drawentities. By setting this value to 0, entities 
are not drawn in the game, including our player: 
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17:01:96 


We can assume that the game's code looks something like: 


ifCr_drawentities == 1) { 


draw_entitiesQ); 


} 


To find this code, we will use Cheat Engine to find the address of the variable holding 
the r_drawentities value. We can switch the value of r_drawentities in the console 
from O to 1 to narrow this value down. Then, we can use a breakpoint on access in 
x64dbg to locate the code that accesses this value. The breakpoint should pop at the 
following code: 
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We can see that the value of r_drawentities is loaded into ecx and then tested. Testing 
a register against itself compares that register's value to 0. If the value is equal to 0, the 
game jumps over the call at @x52F717. This call is most likely responsible for drawing 
entities in the game. We can confirm this by nop‘ing out this call. When it is nop'd, the 
game will not draw any entities. 


5.2.6 Entities and Rendering 


If we step inside the call at @x52F717, we see the following code: 


We can see in the second highlighted block that values are loaded into several 
registers and compared to certain values. If these values are equal, the game jumps to 
different locations and executes different rendering code. If we look closely, we can see 
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that the registers are based on values of the address held in ebx. If we look up at the 
first highlighted block, we find the closest location in which ebx is set. We now know 
that at address @x52D2FD, ebx contains what is most likely the current entity to render. 


If we set a breakpoint at this address and observe ebx's address in the dump, we see a 
chunk of data: 


Since this chunk of data is isolated from other data and in one continuous section, we 
can assume that it represents a structure of some type. For example, it might look 
something like: 


struct entity { 
int type; 
int render_type; 


float Location[3]; 


To determine what location of the structure holds the render type, we must reverse this 
structure. 


5.2.7 Reversing the Entity Structure 


There are many ways to reverse an unknown structure in a game. One way is to build 
up a dataset of valid values and then make inferences based on these values. For 
example, if all the structures contain one member that constantly increases, we can 
assume that this member is being used as a counter of some type. 
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In this case, our goal is not to fully reverse the entity structure, but to only reverse 
enough to find the render type variable. Since we have located the code responsible 
for drawing entities, we can set a breakpoint in that code and observe entity structures. 
Like we discussed in the last section, at address @x52D2FD, ebx holds the address of 
the current entity to render. 


You will notice that each time our breakpoint is hit, ebx contains a different value. 
While we could manually follow ebx in the dump each time the breakpoint is hit, a 
more convenient way is to use the Watch feature of x64dbg. Adding an expression to 
the Watch panel allows us to observe it independently of the dump. In this case, we 
can watch the expression [ebx] and always view the current value of the address in ebx. 


To add a value to watch, open up the Watch panel (near the dumps), right-click, and 
choose Add: 


jc quakes ur 
eer e 
ine quakes-ur't 
i ec rc 
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ja quake3-urt.5 


- > 


jac quakes Urt. 220405 
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Watchdog Mot 
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In the modal that appears, type your expression. In this case, we want to start with just 
[ebx]: 


E g Enter the expression to watch x 


[ebx] 


We want to also observe the first chunk of the entity structure. For now, we will assume 
that all these values are 4 bytes long. Add watches for [ebx+4] through [ebx+2C]. After 
you are finished, the Watch panel should look like: 


v award prr ss:[es 


ward prr as: [o 
vbaTOCCOD EED 


1750 Quakes 
€n mimp: F viarh i 


pe Watchdoc Node 

ursi Disabler 

o| UINT Disableu 
3 UINT 
urs 
UTT 
>90 | UINT 
30) UINT 
aiuis 
5A UINT 

VINT Disabler 

c13/ UINT Disabiec 

hMe4 UIN Disabler 


With all of this set up, disable your breakpoint and load into a map with water. The 
map Abbey has a fountain near the top-left of the map. Make sure you are facing the 
water and can see the ground beneath it. 
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With all of this set up, re-enable your breakpoint at @x52D2FD and it should pop 
instantly. After observing the value of the watch panel, continue execution. After 
observing many iterations, you should start to notice some trends. 
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watchdog Mode 
Disablec 
isablec 
isablec 
Disablec 
isablec 
isablec 
ji sablec 
isablec 
isablec 
ji sablec 
isablec 
ji sablec 


ce 
Man 
i717 


ee ee: 
aa boa ba bua 


tchdog 
sabled 
sabied 
isabled 
sabled 


isabled 


The value of [ebx] (red) always appears to be 0. The value of [ebx+4] (blue) appears to 
alternate between @xD, 0x40, 0x82, and 0x83. The value of [ebx+8] (white) appears to 
increase consistently, from @x79 to @x8@ to @x81, and so on. The values highlighted in 
pink appear to alternate between seemingly random values and 0. Likewise, the values 
highlighted in yellow appear to be random, yet consistently tied to [ebx+8]. 


All this data can be overwhelming, but we can make sense of it by eliminating values 
we do not care about. We know that we have at least three entities on the screen: our 
player model, our weapon, and the water. We can assume there are probably other 
entities, such as doors, as well. Since most of these entities share many similarities, we 
want to look for data that is relatively consistent between at least two entities. 
However, we also know that some of the entities should not share this value. 


With this model, we can eliminate [ebx] (red), since it is always 0. We can also eliminate 
[ebx+8] (white), since it is unique for each entity. Both the values in pink and yellow 
appear unique for each object. This leaves us with [ebx+4] (blue), which alternates 
between QxD, 0x40, 0x82, and 0x83. For now, we will guess that this is our rendering 
value and investigate each value. 
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5.2.8 Modifying Rendering Value 


If we set the value of [ebx+4] for each entity, it will be overwritten the next time the 
draw entities function is called. It appears that the entity is being loaded into ebx from 
another location. Therefore, the easiest way for us to explore our assumed rendering 
value is by hooking the location @x52D2FD and setting [ebx+4] for every entity. We 
could create this code cave in x64dbg, but to make it easier for us to test multiple 
values, we will create our hook in a DLL. 


We will use the same hooking structure discussed in Chapter 3.4. Our hook will be at 
Q@x52D2FD, since we know ebx will contain the correct value at that point. Our hook 
itself will be relatively simple: we will save the registers, set the value of [ebx+4], 
restore the registers, and then execute the original mov instruction: 


DWORD ret_address = @x@Q@52D3@3; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov dword ptr ds:[ebx+4], ??? 
popad 
mov dword ptr ds:[Q@x1@2AE98], ebx 


jmp ret_address 


For our first value, let's start on the highest end and try 0x83: 


mov dword ptr ds:[ebx+4], 0x83 


Once the DLL is injected and you are back in the game, you will notice that nothing 
appears to change. Likewise, if you try 0x40, you might notice that some shadows 
seem different, but everything looks pretty similar. Next, let's try @xD: 


mov dword ptr ds:[ebx+4], Q@xD 


Immediately, you should notice that your character's model now appears see-through 
in front of the camera: 
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This is a good sign that depth testing may have been disabled. Next, switch to third- 
person mode (cg_thirdperson) and add some bots. As you move around, you should 
notice that you can now see all bots through walls: 
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With this, we have successfully set the rendering value for all entities to disable depth 
testing. We can see that other entities, such as guns and stairs, appear through walls as 
well. 


One improvement is to re-enable depth testing for our player model so that first- 
person mode is not corrupted. To do this, you will need to identify the player structure 
and your current player. 


The full source code for this hack is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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5.3 Wallhack 
(OpenGL) 


5.3.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Urban Terror 4.3.4. 


5.3.2 Overview 


Most games make use of external graphics libraries for rendering. The two most 
popular graphics libraries are DirectX and OpenGL. Both of these libraries are loaded 
by games dynamically. Once they are loaded, games then invoke functions in these 
libraries. For example, with OpenGL, games can make use of the glIDrawElements 
function to draw a series of elements from data stored in an array. Since these libraries 
are external, the game's developers do not need to implement the rendering logic 
themselves. 


5.3.3 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a wallhack by hooking the game’s graphics library 
and modifying its logic to display entities through walls. 


5.3.4 Understand 


DirectX and OpenGL each have different functions for rendering that require different 
approaches to hook. Our first goal is to identify the library that the game is using. As 
each library has several functions to handle rendering and shading, we will then need 
to find a function that is used by the game for rendering. With the function identified, 
we can then hook it and disable depth testing through the use of a code cave. This will 
cause all entities to be rendered regardless of where they are in the 3D world. 
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5.3.5 Locating Drawing Library 


Since graphics libraries are loaded dynamically, they must expose their functions to the 
main executable. Most debuggers allow you to view all the libraries loaded into an 
executable when attached. In x64dbg, this information is collected under the Symbols 
tab. 


WK Crasond-Ly Lowe - P12 6054 ~ Mocke ridild' ~ Theet 20864 (ovttched orm bain Preach - siiig 


As we can see in the highlighted elements, openg/32.dll is being loaded into the 
game's process. By selecting the OpenGL module, we can see that it exports many 
drawing-related functions. From this information, we can conclude that this game is 
using OpenGL to render its graphics. 
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5.3.6 Locating the Drawing Function 


OpenGL has several rendering approaches, and different games will use different 
approaches. For example, older games may use glBegin, glVertex, and glEnd; some 
games may use glDrawArrays; and others may use glDrawElements. Some even use a 
combination of these approaches to render different aspects, such as glDrawElements 
for player models and glBegin for screen effects like blood. 


Typically, modern games will not use glBegin, glVertex, and glEnd, as these functions 
are considered deprecated. For that reason, we won't be focusing on those functions 
right now. Instead, we will first investigate glIDrawElements, as this is a commonly used 
function. Due to how OpenGL works, we will expect this function to be called 
constantly if it is used by the game. 


By scrolling down to the glDrawElements export in the Symbols tab, we can see that 
OpenGL exports it to the process, though this is not a guarantee that it is being used: 


glCupylexsullmagel 
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glCullFace 
Export glvebugtntry 
Expor L j g [De leleL is ls 
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Export olDisableClientState 
Cxport olDraw4rrays 
1u9A020 | Export olUrawJuffer 
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61u9u160 | Export olUraw?ixels 
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Export | 78 oledge+ lagrointer 
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Export glEndList 
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By double-clicking on the export entry, x64dbg will display the function: 


Next, we can start a game and set a breakpoint on glIDrawElements. You will notice 
that it will immediately pop, and pop continuously every time the game is resumed. 
This is a good indication that this function is responsible for rendering entities. To verify 
that this is the case, we can replace the first instruction with the ret statement we see at 
the end of the function. The effect of this will be to immediately return to the calling 
code without executing any of the glIDrawElements logic: 


If you then resume execution and attempt to play the game, you will notice that no 
new entities are being rendered to the screen: 
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This gives us strong proof that Urban Terror is using gIDrawElements to display 
entities. 


5.3.7 Hooking glIDrawElements 


Examining the glIDrawElements function, we can see that it has very few instructions. 
Given the complexity of rendering entities to a screen, the majority of the code must 
be contained in the two calls near the end of the function: 
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Therefore, if we hook an instruction before these calls, we should be able to 
accomplish our goal of disabling depth testing. A good candidate instruction is the 
mov at Q@x61B9C526. 


Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, our hooking approach will have to be slightly 
different. First, we will need to ensure that OpenGL is actually loaded. As we are 
injecting our DLL into the application when it is first started, this will not be the case. 
After we ensure that OpenGL is loaded, we need to figure out where it is loaded. Once 
we determine the base address of OpenGL, we can then determine where 
glDrawEntities is located inside the OpenGL module. 


We will use a combination of techniques that we explored in previous chapters. To 
address the issue that OpenGL will not be loaded when our DLL is injected, we will 
create a thread to handle the hooking logic. This will allow us to create an infinite loop 
that waits until OpenGL is loaded, similar to the thread we saw in Chapter 3.3: 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 

CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, NULL, ®, 
NULL); 
} 


In our thread, we will create an infinite loop that will call GetModuleHandle. This API 
returns the module handle, or base address, for a loaded module. If the module is not 
loaded, it will return NULL: 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 


void injected_threadO) { 
while (true) { 
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if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"openg132.d11"); 


} 


Sleep(1); 


When we have the base address of OpenGL, we can then find where glDrawElements 
is located. To do this, we will make use of the GetProcAddress API. When given a 
module and the name of a function, this API returns the address of the function: 


unsigned char* hook_location; 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL) { 
hook_Location = (unsigned char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, 
“gLDrawElements"); 


This API will return the location of the first instruction in the function, in this case nop. 
Since we want to hook the mov instruction, we can subtract its distance from the first 
instruction and then add that difference to the result of GetProcAddress. The distance 
between these two instructions will always be the same, as they are part of the library's 
code and not loaded dynamically. 


61b97353 
6109-519 


This offset can be added directly to the hook_location variable to get our location: 


hook_lLocation += 0x16; 


Finally, we can hook the code as we have done in previous chapters: 
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VirtualProtectCCvoid*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 


*hook_Location = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 
*Chook_lLocation + 5) = 0x90; 


5.3.8 Function Pointers 


With glDrawElements hooked, we can start working on the code cave. Our goal is to 
disable depth testing when an element is being drawn. To do this, we can use an 
OpenGL function called glDepthFunc. glDepthFunc allows you to set the function 
used for depth comparisons when OpenGL attempts to render the screen. This can be 
several values, but the ones we are interested in are GL_LEQUAL (draw if the element 
is in front of another element) and GL_ALWAYS (always draw). 


For our wallhack, we will set the depth function to GL_LALWAYS right before any 
element is drawn. This will have the effect of making all elements always appear, 
regardless of where they actually are in the 3D space. 


To start, we will need to locate glIDepthFunc. We can use GetProcAddress in a similar 
manner to glDrawElements. However, instead of finding an address to hook, our goal 
with this call to GetProcAddress is to store the function's address in a way that we can 
then invoke in our code cave. The easiest way to do this is through a function pointer. 


Just like pointers we have used in previous chapters, function pointers point to an 
address. However, unlike the pointers we have been using to modify data and code, 
we can also declare a pointer to point to a function. We can then call this function, or 
address, like we would call any other C++ function. 


To declare a function pointer, we need to know the original function's definition. The 
definition of a function includes its return type and its parameters. We can get this 
information from the Khronos Group site: 


void glDepthFuncCGLenum func); 


Looking at the gl.h header file, we can find out what GLenum is: 


typedef unsigned int GLenun; 
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So far, we can define our glIDepthFunc function like so: 


void glDepthFuncCunsigned int) = NULL; 


Next, we will modify this declaration to have it act as a pointer to this function: 


void (*glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 


We can now assign this to the result of GetProcAddress: 


glLDepthFunc = GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, “glDepthFunc"); 


However, if we try to build this, we will get the following error: 


error C2440: : cannot convert from 'FARPROC' to ‘void (__cdecl *)Cunsigned 
int)' 


message : This conversion requires a reinterpret_cast, a C-style cast or 
function-style cast 


Like we have seen in previous chapters, we need to cast the result of GetProcAddress 
properly for the compiler to understand how to translate the result. We can use the 
error message to quickly figure out how we need to cast the result: 


glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__cdecl *)Cunsigned int))CopenGLHandle, “glDepthFunc"); 


5.3.9 g|IDrawElements Code Cave 


Our code cave will be similar to code caves we have written previously. We will start 
with our skeleton and restore the original code: 


DWORD ret_address 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


__asm { 
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popad 
mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + Q@xA18] 


jmp ret_address 


Unlike previous chapters, we do not have a static location to jump to. Instead, we will 
need to calculate our return location similarly to how to we calculated the hook 
location. In our thread, after we assign the hook location, we can also dynamically 
assign the return location: 


ret_address = CDWORD)Chook_location + Qx6); 


With our skeleton in place, we can now add in our call to gIDepthFunc. First, we need 
to find the value for GL_LALWAYS. We can find this in the gl.h header file: 


#define GL_ALWAYS Qx0207 


Next, we can invoke glDepthFunc to disable depth testing. Since it is a function 
pointer, we need to dereference the pointer to invoke the function: 


(*glDepthFunc) (0x27) ; 


Our code looks like: 


#include <Windows.h> 

HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 

void (*glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
unsigned char* hook_location; 


DWORD ret_address = Q; 
DWORD old_protect; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 


} 
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C*glDepthFunc) (0x207); 


__asm { 
popad 
mov esi, dword ptr ds:[esi+@xA18] 
jmp ret_address 


} 


void injected_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"opengLl32.d11"); 
} 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__cdecl *)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


hook_location = (unsigned char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, 
"glLDrawELements"); 
hook_location += 0x16; 


VirtualProtectCCvoid*)hook_location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 

*Chook_Location + 5) = 0x90; 


ret_address = CDWORD)Chook_location + Qx6); 
} 


Sleep(1); 


} 


BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, NULL, 
©, NULL); 
} 


return true; 
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We can now build this code and inject it into Urban Terror to see if it works. 


5.3.10 Calling Conventions 


When our DLL is injected, you will notice that the game will crash instantly when 
starting with the following error: 


Microsoft Visual (++ Runtime library 


Debug Error! 


Program: 
C\Users\EUser\source\repos\Wallhack\Debug\Wallhack.dll 
Module: 
C:\Users\EUser\source\repos\Wallhack\Debug\Wallhack.dll 
File: 


Run-Time Check Failure #0 - The value of ESP was not properly 
saved across a function call. This is usually a result of calling a 
function declared with one calling convention with a function 
pointer declared with a different calling convention. 


(Press Retry to debug the application) 


If we remove the call to gIDepthFunc in our code cave, the game no longer crashes. It 
looks like our function pointer is not correct in some way. If we look at gl.h, we see that 
glDepthFunc is defined as: 


GLAPI void APIENTRY glDepthFunc CGLenum func); 
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In Microsoft's documentation on data types, we see that APIENTRY is a reference for 
WINAPI. If we look at the entry for WINAPI, we see that it is a reference for __stdecall. 
Let's try adding this prefix to our function pointer: 


void (__stdcall *glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 


Building this code results in a familiar error: 


error C2440: '="': cannot convert from 'void (__cdecl *)Cunsigned int)' to 


"void (__stdcall *)Cunsigned int)’ 


This can be fixed by changing the cast as we did before: 


glDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, 


“glDepthFunc" ); 


Calling conventions control how parameters are handled by functions when called. 
There are many different types, but for our purposes, we just need to know that Visual 
Studio uses __cdecl by default, whereas OpenGL defaults to __stdcall. 


With this change, build the code and inject it again. You will notice that Urban Terror 
no longer crashes. 


5.3.11 Checking Counts 


If you join a game, you will notice that you are now able to see entities through walls. 
The only problem is that you can see too many things: 
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In our current hack, we are disabling depth testing for every element drawn on the 
screen, including walls and stairs. Ideally, we only want to draw players through walls. 
To accomplish this, we will have to filter out elements that we do not care about. 


glDrawElements has the following definition: 


void glDrawElements( GLenum mode, 
GLsizei count, 


GLenum type, 
const void * indices); 


The count parameter specifies the amount of elements, or vertices, to be rendered. 
More detailed objects will have a higher amount of vertices. For example, a player 
model will have more detail (nose, hands, fingers, etc.) than a floor. By ensuring that 
the count parameter is a certain value, we can filter out elements that we do not want 
to display through walls. 
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We know that this parameter will be on the stack when our hook is jumped to. To 
retrieve its exact location, we can inject our DLL and set a breakpoint on 
glDrawElements. As we step through the code, we can identify where it is on the stack 
at the time our code cave gets called. 


One feature of x64dbg is the ability to view the current parameters on the stack in a 
similar manner to how they would be passed in C. This feature is under the panel 
showing the values of the registers: 


a 
by eo 
Te 


ee 


x64dbg is not able to fill this in automatically, so you will need to set the calling 
conventions and the number of parameters. If we trigger our breakpoint on 
glDrawElements multiple times, we can see that [esp+8] is the only value that appears 
to change. We can assume that it holds the value for the count parameter at the start 
of the function: 
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00000000000000000000 


Defaull {sldcall) z Unlocked 


1: Tacmi Al NNNANANA 
1: esp 
Lesn+8) OODOO048/ 
= 


= CON ANE 
L=spPpr! ee eB 


Cesp+10] 0105480 quake? urt.010548c0 


If we look at the stack panel at the bottom right, we can see how this information is 
represented on the stack. By default, the top of the stack (esp) will always appear at the 
top of the window: 


OS FE DS 
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00001405 
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"* LightmaplJ 


DANTA AG 
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Drfaur 


Continue stepping through the function and then step into the jump to our code cave. 
After the pushad instruction in our code cave, examine the stack again: 


naa 
TE | 


At this point, we can see that the count parameter is at esp+0x10. We can reference 
this value in our code cave to retrieve the current count value of the element being 
rendered. In the first asm block, after the pushad instruction, we can take the value of 
esp+0x10 and store it in a local variable: 


DWORD count = 0; 
__asm { 
pushad 


mov eax, dword ptr ds : [esp + 0x10] 
mov count, eax 

popad 

pushad 
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We now have a local variable count that will hold the value of count passed to 
glDrawElements. We can then compare this value to a baseline and only disable 
depth testing if we exceed that baseline. If we don't exceed it, we will re-enable depth 
testing. The value for GL_LEQUAL (0x203) can be found in the same way that we 
found the value for GL_ALWAYS. For now, we will use 500 as a baseline value: 


if Ccount > 500) { 
C*gLDepthFunc) (0x207); 


else { 
C*gLDepthFunc) (@x2Q3) ; 
} 


If we build and inject this, we can see that our view is much cleaner now, and only 
certain elements appear through walls: 
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5.3.12 Clipping Planes 


Now we are filtering many elements, but we've encountered the problem that no 
player models are appearing. Instead, we can only see their weapons and blood effects 
through walls: 


If we enable third-person view, our player model is also invisible. The only place our 
player model will appear is if we turn on no-clip and fly out-of-bounds. This is most 
likely due to our player model being drawn first, when the scene is being rendered, 
and then other elements of the level drawn on top of it. When we disable depth 
testing, these entities are all drawn on top of the player. 


draw_player(); 
draw_guns(); 


draw_doors(); 
draw_level_wallsQ); 
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To force players to be drawn above these elements, we can use the giDepthRange 
function. This function sets the near and far clipping planes for the scene. Clipping 
planes are planes that extend across the game scene and clip (or remove) any entities 
behind them. By setting these values to be equal to 0, the planes will intersect, causing 
all elements to be drawn on the same plane and "fight" for rendering space. This will 
result in some flickering, but the player models will appear through walls. 


We can create a function pointer for this function identically to the approach we used 
for giIDepthFunc. The only alterations we need to make are in the parameters: 


void (__stdcal1* glDepthRange)Cdouble, double) = NULL; 


glDepthRange = CvoidC__stdcall*)Cdouble, double))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, 
“glDepthRange" ); 


We can then call this function in the same location that we change the depth function. 
The default values for these planes are (0,1), which we will reset if the count is too low. 


if Ccount > 500) { 
(*glDepthRange)(@.9, 0.0); 
C*glDepthFunc) (0x27) ; 

} 


else { 
C(*glDepthRange)(@.0, 1.0); 
C*glDepthFunc) (0x203); 


With this, player models will now appear through walls, indicating that our wallhack is 
successful: 
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The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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5.4 Chams (OpenGL) 


5.4.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Urban Terror 4.3.4. 


5.4.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a chams hack, which is a type of hack that colors all 
players a bright color. We can accomplish this by hooking the game's graphics library 
and modifying its code to make all player models render with a bright color instead of 
a texture. 


5.4.3 Understand 


When entities are rendered to the screen, they are just filled polygons. To make these 
entities have visuals (such as eyes, camouflage, or hair), textures have to be applied to 
the polygons. These textures are specially formatted images, which wrap around the 
entity when applied to it. For example, the oil barrel texture from Urban Terror looks 
like: 
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When this is applied to the circular barrel model, it wraps around it. This is how 2D 
textures are applied to 3D models. 


To create a chams hack, we will modify this rendering flow. After the polygons have 
been rendered, we will disable textures in OpenGL. When textures are disabled, 
OpenGL will fall back to using the lighting (or color) array specified by the game. If we 
disable that as well, OpenGL will fall back to using whatever color was last specified by 
a call to glColor. If we set our own color and then render the entity, we can make the 
entity appear as a bright solid color, such as red. 


5.4.4 Texture Function Pointers 


To make our development easier, we will build off the OpenGL wallhack we created in 
the previous chapter. For that, we created function pointers for two functions related to 
depth testing: gIDepthFunc and glDepthRange. To disable and enable textures, we 
will need to create function pointers to four additional functions: 


e  glEnable 

e  glDisable 

e  glEnableClientState 
e glDisableClientState 


We plan to use glEnable and glDisable to enable and disable GL_CCOLOR_MATERIAL. 
In addition, we will need to call glEnableClientState and glDisableClientState to 
enable and disable GL_COLOR_ARRAY and GL_TEXTURE_COORD_ARRAY. We will 
enable and disable all these elements to ensure that OpenGL falls back to a mode 
where we can set the color. 


To set the color after we have done those steps, we will also need to create a function 
pointer to glColor. glColor has many forms that allow you to pass in different type of 
parameters. Any of these functions will work, but for our hack, we will use glColor4f, 
the version of glColor that takes 4 floats (values that allow decimals): one for red, 
green, blue, and alpha. The alpha float is responsible for controlling the opacity of the 
color. 


We can declare these function pointers right below the pointers for glIDepthFunc and 
glDepthRange: 


voidC__stdcal1l* glColor4f)Cfloat, float, float, float) = NULL; 


voidC__stdcal1l* glEnable)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
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voidC__stdcal1l* glDisable)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
void(C__stdcall* glEnableClientState)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
void(__stdcall* glDisableClientState)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 


glColor4f = CvoidC__stdcal1*)(Cfloat, float, float, 
float))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glColor4f"); 

glEnable = (voidC__stdcalL*)Cunsigned int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, 
"glEnable"); 

glDisable = CvoidC__stdcalL*)Cunsigned int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, 
"glDisable"); 

glEnableClientState = (voidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glEnableClientState"); 
glDisableCLlientState = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, “glDisableClientState"); 


5.4.5 g|IDrawElements Code Cave 


In our code cave, we already have the logic built out to display models through walls if 
they have a count greater than 500. We will expand on this code to also color them. 
First, we will disable GL_COLOR_ARRAY and GL_TEXTURE_COORD_ARRAY. The 
game uses these client states to let OpenGL know that the game wants to map 
textures and color arrays (for lighting) to polygons. To apply a static color to a model, 
we need to tell OpenGL that we are not using these features. Since these are 
considered client states, we will use glDisableClientState to disable them. We can get 
their values from ql.h: 


if Ccount > 500) { 


C*gLDisableClientState) (@x8078) ; 
(*gLDisableClientState)(@x8076) ; 


Next, we will enable GL_COLOR_MATERIAL and set our color to red. glColor4f takes 
a value between 0 and 1 for all values. If we want a red color, we will set the red value 
to 1 and the alpha to 1. However, if we leave green and blue at 0, our ending red color 
will be dark and muted. To make it vibrant, we will set these values to 0.6. Adding an f 
on the end of a number in C++ will cause the number to be interpreted as a float: 


C*glEnable)(CQx@B57) ; 


C*glColor4f)(1.0f, @.6f, @.6f, 1.0f); 
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Finally, just like with our wallhack, we will disable this coloring when the model's count 
is less than 500. To do this, we will enable GL_COLOR_ARRAY and 
GL_TEXTURE_COORD_ARRAY and then disable GL_COLOR_MATERIAL. Finally, we 
will make another call to glColor, this time setting the color to a pure white. This is not 
strictly necessary for Urban Terror, but for some games, this will prevent the colors of 
effects from getting corrupted if they use the previously set color: 


C*gLEnableClientState)(@x8078) ; 
C*glEnableClientState)(0x8076) ; 


C*gLDisable)(C@x@B57) ; 
C*glColor4f)(1.0f, 1.0f, 1.0f, 1.0f); 


With this done, you can inject the DLL into the game, and you will see all the models 
appearing through walls with a bright red color: 


The full source code for this hack is available in Appendix A. 
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5.5 Iriggerbot 


5.5.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be the game Assault Cube 1.2.0.2, since it has an easy 
way to create bots and disable their movement. However, this same technique will 
work on any FPS that displays a player's name when you hover over a player. 


5.5.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a triggerbot, a type of hack that automatically fires 
whenever we look at another player. 


5.5.3 DLL Injection 


While the following chapters can be done using the Applnit technique discussed in 
previous chapters, using a DLL injector will vastly soeed up development time. From 
this point on, the rest of the book will assume that you are using an injector. Creating a 
DLL injector is discussed in Chapter 7.1. General-purpose DLL injectors can also be 
found online. 


5.5.4 Understand 


To write a triggerbot, we need to calculate where our player is looking and identify if 
we are looking at another player. Luckily for us, most games already have this 
functionality in their code to display a nametag when you hover over a player or 
change the crosshair to a different color. Assault Cube displays a nametag, as seen in 
the bottom left-hand corner: 
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Staropramen 


If we locate the code responsible for displaying this text, we can hook it and write 
custom code to send a mouse press. 


5.5.5 Locating Code 


The method for locating the responsible code will depend on how the game reacts to 
hovering over a player. In general, games will react in two different ways: 


1. The crosshair will change, either in size or color. 
2. The player's name we are looking at will be displayed somewhere on the screen. 


In games with the first reaction, we will have to search for one value while not looking 


at a player and then filter for a different value while looking at a player. After enough 
filtering, a value will remain that will generally be O when not looking at a player, and 1 
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(or a value linked to the player's location in the entity list) when looking at a player. You 
can then set a breakpoint on this memory address and see what code writes to it. 


Other games, like Assault Cube, will display a string that represents the player's name. 
In these cases, we can locate a player's name in memory and then set a breakpoint on 
access on the name. When we hover over the player, this breakpoint should pop at the 
code responsible for determining if we are looking at a player. 


First, make sure the nametags option is enabled in the HUD settings. Then, start a new 
single-player deathmatch game with 8 bots. When the game starts, hit the “~” key to 
open the console and run the command idlebots 1. This command will disable bots 
from moving and shooting, making it easier to search for the information we want. In 
games that do not have a way to disable bot movement, you can use Cheat Engine's 
Enable Speedhack feature to slow down the game and allow you to search easier: 
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v] veritable (m| Executable 
CopyOr Write 
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Memory View a) Adc Addiess Manualy 
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With the game started, find a particular bot and note its name down. Search in Cheat 
Engine for this name, which should return about 10 results: 


Fuurid: 7 
Address Valu= Previous 
ac client .exel PRE /H Staropranen 
ac client .exeE+101C038 Staropramen 
O29RFI09 Staropranmen 
OAFCEBO7 Staropramen 
OROT7ICTS Staropranen 
OBO8D5i2 Staropramen 
0R0973DRF Staropranen 


Next, look away from the bot so that its nametag is no longer displayed. For each 
address identified, use Cheat Engine's Find out what accesses this address option, 
which will attach a debugger to the process to determine what code is touching the 
memory: 

Address Value Previous New Scan Next Scan Unde $ 


ac client.eke+10ic + Add selected addresses to the addresslist 
O29EF9)9 


ARANT \ Change valu2 of selected addresses Ctr+E 
09077075 ™) Change value of selected addresses back to previous/saved value Ctrl+Al+E e 
02080512 AA Browse this memory region Ctri+8 aq 
08097328 P) Disassemble this menory region Cti+D se 
X Remove selected address Ctrl+Det FMF 
IC) Copy selected addresses cec f> 
Ctrl F5 
Ctrl+F6 
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For each address, look at the bot again so that the nametag displays. We are looking 
for an address which has a ton of accesses only when looking at the bot. After going 
through several of the addresses, you should find one that is always accessed only 
when looking at a bot: 
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Memory View € The following opcodes sccessad 00501033 


p 5 í Instruction 
Active Description 


A2. COAOADR? - 88 OC C2 - mov [ed>+ead.d 


With this code found, we can close Cheat Engine and start working on reversing the 
responsible code. 


5.5.6 Locating Code Cave 


Open up x64dbg and attach it to Assault Cube. In Assault Cube, make sure that the 
nametag is still displaying. Navigate to the address we found in Cheat Engine and 
place a breakpoint on the code. It should pop immediately: 
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You will notice that we are inside a loop that is loading the player's name into a buffer. 
We see that this loop is only entered if the je at @xQ04QADA6 does not jump. The 
condition for this jump is the test edi, edi instruction. Testing a register against itself 
compares its value to 0. From this, we can assume that the nametag is only displayed if 
edi is not 0. We can confirm this behavior by setting a breakpoint on the test edi, edi 
instruction. When looking at a player, edi will have a value: 


However, if we are not looking at a player, edi will hold the value 0: 
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Looking at the call above, we can see that edi gets its value from eax, which is the 
return value from the call: 


Since this call is 5 bytes, we will overwrite this call with a code cave to our own code. 


5.5.7 Writing Code Cave 


The logic for our code cave will be simple. First, we will execute the call we hooked. 
Then, we will read the value of eax into a variable. After that, we will read the value of 
the variable. If we are looking at a player, we will use the Sendinput API to send a left 
mouse down event to the game. Otherwise, we will send a left mouse up event to the 
game. We need to use this approach since SendInput sets a key's state permanently. If 
we do not send a left mouse up event, the mouse button will act as if it is held down. 


Like we discussed above, we will hook the call at @x@@4QAD9D. We will do this in an 
identical manner to previous chapters: 
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unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)Qx@@4@AD9D; 


VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 


&old_protect); 
*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*) Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 


In our code cave, we will first start by calling the method that we overwrote and then 
moving its return value (eax) into a variable that we declare: 


DWORD ori_call_address = Q@x4607(CQ; 
DWORD edi_value = Q@; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 
call ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


Next, we will check the value of our edi_value variable to determine if we should send 
a left mouse down or mouse up event: 


if Cedi_value != 0) { 
//Looking at player 
} 
else { 
//not looking at player 
} 


Sendinput takes an array of input events, which allows you to send multiple events. 
This can be useful if we want to do multiple actions at once, such as firing and then 
reloading. In this chapter, we will only send one input, which is the mouse down or 
mouse up event: 


INPUT input = { @ }; 


if Cedi_value != 0) { 


input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 
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} 
else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 


input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 


Just like in previous chapters, we want to restore the registers and jump back to the 
original code: 


DWORD ori_jump_address = Q@x@Q@4@ADAZ; 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp ori_jump_address 


If you are using the DLL injector from Chapter 7.1, we can make some small 
modifications to use it for this target: 


const char *dll_path = "C:\\Users\\IEUser\\source\\repos\\triggerbot\\Debug\ 
\triggerbot.d11"; 


if CstrcmpCCconst char*)pe32.szExeFile, (const char*)L"ac_client.exe") == 0) 


{ 


With those changes, we can inject the DLL into Assault Cube and hover over a player. 
When we pass over a player, we will automatically fire. 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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5.6 Aimbot 


5.6.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


5.6.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create an aimbot, a type of hack that automatically aims at 
other players. 


5.6.3 Understand 


The core fundamentals of an aimbot rely on trigonometry. Take the following scene 
from our target game, Assault Cube: 
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Focusing on just our in-game player and the enemy, this scene can be mapped onto a 
3D graph that looks like: 


To simplify, we can convert this into a 2D graph by fixing our perspective and 
eliminating one of the axes. By choosing a top-down perspective, we can eliminate the 
Z axis. The resulting graph would look like: 
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Every first-person or third-person shooter allows the player to look left and right to aim. 
For example, in our first screenshot, our player is looking straight ahead. On our 2D 
graph, this would look like: 


If we are looking at an enemy, like so: 


Time tema ning: © minutes 


Then our graph would change to look like: 


Games represent this left and right value as an angle. They can represent this angle in 
multiple ways, such as a vector, a radian, or a degree. However, for our current 
example, we will assume the view angle is represented in degrees. To create an 
aimbot, we need to find a way to calculate this angle for an enemy. We can do this by 
first creating a right triangle using our player's position and the enemy's position: 


(0, D) 


If we knew the value of O, we could use the tangent operation to determine the ratio 
between the opposite (7 above) and adjacent (5 above) sides. In our case, we have the 
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opposite and adjacent sides and want to determine 8. To do this, we can calculate the 
inverse tangent or arctangent. The arctangent will then represent the angle we need to 
set our player's aim to aim at an enemy. 


However, this will only correctly aim to the left and right. To aim up and down, we will 
need to do a similar operation for the Y and Z axes. 


Before we can do any of this, though, we will need to locate where the game stores 
enemies. Then, we will need to locate where the game stores our player. Finally, we will 
need to reverse the player structure to locate the X, Y, and Z members in the structure, 
as well as the view angle members. 


5.6.4 Locating Enemies 


To locate enemies in the game, first create a game with 8 bots and set them to idle. 
Typically, games will store enemies in a list and hold a static location to this list. In the 
previous chapter, we found the game code responsible for displaying a player's name 
when you hovered over that player. To do this, the game must have code inside that 
function that iterates over the enemies in the game and retrieves their names. This was 
the code we located in the last chapter: 
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When reversing this code, we determined that the call to @x4607c at 0x40ad9d was 
responsible for loading the current player looked at into eax. If we step into this call, 
we can see that a call at the end is responsible for getting this value: 


23) É 


Stepping into this call, we can see that it is rather long with many loops and 
conditionals. As we step through the code, you will notice the following line: 
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From this, we can determine two things. The first is that [0x50f500] will hold the 
current number of players in the game. We will need this value later when we are 
iterating through all the players to aim at them. The second is that eax is being 
compared to this value, with a jmp below that executes if eax is less than this value. 
This means that we are most likely in code responsible for looping through all the 
active players. A few lines below, you will notice the following code: 


ga davrd ptr 

Eco ti eax 4 

indo A4 ocx, word ptr sacl 
at client. 10LUEU 
dard pte da:ledil,s 


; dead ofr Ss 
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3GF3 


This code is loading a static memory address into ecx and then retrieving a new 
address based on that address's value combined with an offset from eax. This new 
value is then loaded into esi. The first time this loop occurs, the value of esi is 0: 
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However, if we continue and execute the loop again, esi holds a different value: 


If we examine esi's value in the dump, we can see that it is always near an address that 
holds a player's name: 


This is most likely the enemy player's structure in memory, as one of the values that will 
be held in this structure is the player's name. For now, we have identified that the list of 
enemies is held at [0x50f4f8], with each enemy being at [[Ox50f4f8] + 4,8,C...]. Once 
we find our player's structure, we will reverse exactly how the player structure is laid out 
in memory. 
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5.6.5 Locating Our Player 


Next, we need to locate where our own player is stored in memory. Since we can never 
look at ourselves, we need to find our player in a different manner. Many games have a 
way to print your current position and view angle to the screen. In Assault Cube, this 
can be done with dbgpos 1. When turned on with showstats 1, the output looks like: 


If your target does not have this feature, you will instead have to search for unknown 
values and then filter while carefully moving your mouse or player in a single direction. 
In Assault Cube, it looks like our view angle is represented by yaw (left and right) and 
pitch (up and down), with both values in degrees. We will need to keep this model in 
mind for later. For now, we know that our player structure will have to contain these 
values. In Cheat Engine, we can search for our yaw in memory and then see what 
accesses the address: 
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The fstp instruction copies a floating point number into the address specified. In this 
case, that address is based on ecx. If we examine this instruction in x64dbg and then 
view several lines above, we can find where ecx is being set: 
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If we examine the memory pointed to by [0x509b74], we see a structure identical to 
what we observed with enemies, with our player's name appearing near this address: 


This most likely represents our player's structure. Since we have more control over the 
values in this structure, we can begin reversing it. 


5.6.6 Reversing Player Structure 


We know that the game must store data about each player in memory. This data will 
generally be in a continuous section of memory. In C or C++, this would be 
represented as a structure or a class. For example, a game might define the Player 
structure like: 


struct Player { 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 
float yaw; 


float pitch; 

char model_texture_path[128] ; 
char name[128]; 

bool alive; 


When viewed in x64dbg, this structure will appear as a long section of memory since 
data has no concept of its type. To identify this data, we will need to reverse the 
structure. x64dbg allows you to modify the data representation in the dump. The 
default view is hex with ASCII representation. We will start by trying to find the values 
for our position, which is represented by three float values. We can right-click and 
choose Float to have the dump data displayed in this format: 
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Upon doing so, several values should jump out immediately, which represent our X, Y, 
and Z: 


Similarly, our yaw and pitch are easily observable as well: 
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5.6.7 Changing our View Angle 


At this point, we have all the offsets we need to start creating our aimbot. The first step 
is making a DLL that will continuously spin our player in a circle. We want to start with 
this to ensure that we have correctly located our player and reversed the player 
structure correctly. Like we have done previously, we will start by creating a thread that 
will run inside the game's process: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


void injected_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 
//aimbot code 
Sleep(1); 


} 


BOOL WINAPI D1LMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 
{ 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, ©, NULL); 
} 


return true; 


We have covered this code several times in previous chapters. Next, we need to define 
our Player structure above our injected_thread function: 
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struct Player { 


} 


From our work before, we know that our X, Y, and Z members are at the base+4, 
base+8, and base+C, respectively. We don't know what the first 4 bytes represent, but 
we luckily don't need to. Instead, we can create a placeholder member that is an array 
of characters. We choose characters since they are 1 byte long. We can then create 
float members for our X, Y, and Z values: 


struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 


Next, we need to add in our yaw and pitch members. If we look at the memory, we see 
that Z ends at @xc3a23@ and yaw begins at @xc3a260. Like the placeholder above, we 
will use a char member to add 0x30 bytes of padding before adding our yaw and 
pitch: 


struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 


float z; 

char unknown2[0x3@] ; 
float yaw; 

float pitch; 


We will then create a pointer from this structure that we will use to map the game's 
memory into later: 


Player *player = NULL 
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With our structure created, we can now map the game's memory of the player to our 
structure. First, we will create a pointer to @x509b74 in our while loop, since this 
represents the base address of our player: 


DWORD *player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x5@9B74) ; 


Next, we will dereference this pointer to get the value of the player's base address. We 
will then map the dereferenced address to our Player structure pointer. This will store 
the values we observed in the dump into this structure so that we can reference them 
in our code. 


player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


Finally, we will increase the yaw member in a loop to cause our player to spin in a 
circle: 


player->yaw++; 


From here, we can build and inject this DLL. Our player will now spin around in a circle, 
showing that we have correctly reversed the player structure. 


5.6.8 Aiming Left and Right 


With all of this in place, we can create the first version of our aimbot. This version will 
aim left and right at a single opponent. When testing this out, make sure to create a 
two-player game, with you and a single bot. This will let you nail down the math. 


First, we will use the same approach as before to map the first enemy into a Player 
structure. When reversing the code, we identified that the first enemy was at +4: 


DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 


DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_List + 4); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


One issue with our previous code was that we would crash if we were not in a game. 
That's because we were accessing memory that wasn't valid. To prevent this, we will 
check to make sure both of our pointers are valid before continuing: 
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if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL) { 


At the beginning of this chapter, we had the following graph: 


In this graph, we knew the opposite and adjacent distances based on the enemy's 
position. However, as we have seen when reversing, our position is never (0, 0). 
Instead, the graph would look more like: 


opposite 
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If we attempt to use the enemy's position, our calculations will be incorrect. Instead, we 
need to determine these values by subtracting the enemy's position from the player's 
position. This will give us values that will act as if the player is always at (0, 0), or the 
absolute position (abspos) between our player and the enemy: 


float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 


float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 


Next, we can calculate the arctangent using the atan2f function. We use this function 
as opposed to atanf, as it takes care of the case in which abspos_y is less than 0. Since 
the inverse tangent is an unsigned operation (i.e., it doesn't have a concept of positive 
or negative), our aimbot would aim in the opposite direction if the enemy was directly 
behind us. We could manually check for this by checking abspos_y, but atan2f takes 
care of this calculation for us: 


#incLude <math.h> 


float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 


The atan2f function produces a radian value. When reversing, we saw that the game 
represents our yaw as a degree value. To convert the radian to a degree value, we can 
multiply the radian by (180 / n): 


#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 


float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 


Finally, we can set our player's yaw to this value: 


player->yaw = yaw; 


If you inject this code into the game, you will notice that you aim close to the player, 
but always a consistent amount of pixels to the left or right, depending on where you 
are standing. This is because in our graphing model, we assumed that 0° was facing 
straight ahead. However, if you join a game without the hack, you will notice your 
player's starting yaw is 90°. To compensate for this, we can simply add 90 to our 
calculated yaw: 
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player->yaw = yaw + 90; 


With this change, we can run around the map and constantly stay locked on a player. 
However, if we jump up and down or go up an incline, we will be aiming above or 
below the enemy. Our next step is to set our pitch (or up and down) value correctly. 


5.6.9 Aiming Up and Down 


When we first approached this problem, we quickly set our perspective as top-down to 
eliminate the Z axis. To calculate our up and down angle, we will now fix our 
perspective as right-left (i.e., on the right of the player, looking directly at the player's 
right side). The most important thing to note in our new graph below is the different 
axis values: 


We can use a similar approach to the left and right angle to calculate the up and down 
angle. First, we will get the absolute distance: 


float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


Then, like before, we will calculate the inverse tangent. Unlike the yaw, our initial pitch 
starts at 0, so we don't need to add any value to it: 
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float azimuth_z = atan2fCabspos_z, abspos_y); 


player->pitch = (float)Cazimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 


If you inject this code, it will appear to initially work. However, when you get within 
arm's distance of an enemy, your player will suddenly look straight up or straight down. 
This is due to the game having very limited Z values. For example, most maps in the 
game have Z values between 0 and 6. When the value of Y gets too small, the resulting 
equation ends up being skewed. Imagine the case where the difference in Z values was 
3 but the Y value difference was 1, or arctan(3 / 1). This resolves to 75°, which is 
effectively straight up in the air when it comes to pitch. 


To account for this behavior, we will look at the value of Y and ensure that it is 
reasonably large. If it’s not, we will use X. This is not perfect, but it will help alleviate 
some of the issues. We will also ensure that the value is positive, regardless: 


if Cabspos_y < @) { 
abspos_y *= -1; 

} 

if Cabspos_y < 5) { 


if Cabspos_x < 0) { 
abspos_x *= -1; 


} 


abspos_y = abspos_x; 


Now you will notice that you can run up directly to the enemy and your aim will not 
jump in the air. Our aimbot is now working for a single enemy. 


5.6.10 Multiple Enemies 


With this foundation down, we can modify our aimbot to work with multiple enemies. 
To do this, we will change the code to iterate through the enemy list, pick an enemy to 
aim at, and set our yaw and pitch to aim at them. To pick the enemy, we will choose to 
always select the enemy closest to us. This will not always be the best case. For 
example, if one enemy is down a hall and one enemy is behind a wall next to us, our 
aimbot will always pick the enemy behind the wall. However, for the purpose of this 
chapter, this method is the easiest to implement. 


To find the enemy closest to us, we will calculate the Euclidean distance between our 
player and the enemy. The lower the value, the closer the enemy is to us: 
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float euclidean_distance(float x, float y) { 


return sqrtfC((x * x) + Cy * y)); 
} 


Since we need to iterate over a list of enemies, we will create a variable to hold the 
closest enemy distance, as well as their associated yaw and pitch values: 


while Ctrue) { 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x509B74) ; 
player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


float closest_player = -1.0f; 
float closest_yaw = @.@f; 
float closest_pitch = @.@f; 


At the beginning of this chapter, we determined the address that held the current 
number of players in the game. We can finally use that value now: 


int* current_players = Cint*)(Qx5@F5Q0) ; 


We can now iterate over all the enemies in the game. Unlike before, where we always 
added 4, we will now add the current loop index multiplied by 4, identically to how the 
game did it: 


for Cint i = ð; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (i*4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


We can then calculate the absolute positions like we did before. However, before 
calculating the yaw or pitch, we will calculate the distance from our player to the enemy 
and ensure that they are the closest enemy. If they are, we will then set the 
closest_player value to their distance for future checks: 


float temp_distance = euclidean_distanceCabspos_x, abspos_y); 


if Cclosest_player == -1.@f || temp_distance < closest_player) { 
closest_player = temp_distance; 
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Next, instead of directly setting the player's yaw and pitch, we will store these in our 
variables. Once we have iterated over all the enemies, we will set the player's yaw and 
pitch. This ensures that we aren't constantly flickering through multiple enemies: 


closest_yaw = yaw + 90; 


closest_pitch = (float)Cazimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 


player->yaw = cLlosest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


Sleep(1); 


We now have a working aimbot that will iterate through multiple enemies and aim at 
the closest one correctly in the X and Y axis. 


Finally, we can add a check to see if the enemy is alive, to ensure that we instantly 
switch from a target when we shoot them. This value can be found by observing the 
player structure for values that change when you are alive or dead. After killing yourself 
several times, you will notice that one value is set to 0 when you are alive and 1 when 
you are dead: 
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We can add this to our player structure, ensuring that we correctly offset it: 


float yaw; 
float pitch; 
char unknown3[0x2fQ] ; 


int dead; 


We can then check this value in our initial check to ensure that the player and enemy 
are valid: 


if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL && !enemy->dead) { 


The full code is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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5.7No Recoil 


5.7.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


5.7.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a no recoil hack, a type of hack that eliminates 
recoil when firing. Recoil is defined as the automatic upward motion of your player's 
view when firing a weapon. 


5.7.3 Understand 


When firing a weapon in an FPS, different effects are applied by most games: 


e — Recoil (up and down movement) 
e Spread (crosshair widening, random distribution of shots) 
e Pushback (player pushed in the opposite direction they are firing) 


Our focus in this chapter is to remove recoil only. 


In most games, these effects are applied consecutively after each shot is fired. Recoil 
generally works by increasing the player's up and down view angle by adding a certain 
value to it. Because view angles are usually floating point numbers, this operation will 
typically take the following assembled form: 


fld recoil_amount ; load recoil amount into st(Q) 
fadd st(@), players_y_view_angle ; add recoil_amount to view angle 


fstp players_y_view_angle, st(Q@) ; store result in view angle 


Unlike integers, float values must be pushed on a special register stack to be operated 
on known as the FPU stack. However, like normal instructions, if this code is nop’d out, 
recoil will not be applied to the player. 
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When firing a weapon, games execute several functions, including playing a sound, 
displaying a firing animation, and decreasing the player's ammo. These functions are 
often located near the function that applies recoil to the player's view. We can use 
these functions to help locate the recoil code. We have multiple approaches that we 
can use to locate this code. In this chapter, we will use the code responsible for 
decreasing the player's ammo, as this value is easy to search for. 


5.7.4 Locating Firing Function 


Start a game of Assault Cube and use Cheat Engine to locate your current ammo 
count, using the same approach discussed in Chapter 1.5. Once that is identified, 
attach x64dbg to Assault Cube and set a hardware breakpoint on write on the 
identified address. When you go back to Assault Cube and fire, the breakpoint should 
pop at the following location: 


3% tc 
JFEFSS CACLCOLO 


lë 


We can see that this code is responsible for decreasing the ammo count. If we step out 
of this code using execute until return/step, we see that the calling location is here: 
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Next, let's determine our context in the code. We want to determine if we are in the 
code responsible only for setting the ammo count or if we are in the general firing 
code. We can do this by setting a breakpoint on the call edx instruction. After that, we 
can see that this code is called constantly, whether we are firing or not. This means that 
we are too high-level and we will need to dig into this function. 


If we step into the call after the breakpoint is triggered, we can see that the function 
has several branches: 


If we step through the code, we can see that the jmp at 0x46363A is not taken if we are 
not firing: 


d ptr a 
éhihbl 


If we change this to a jmp and go back in the game, we will notice that our player now 
fires constantly, even if we are holding down the mouse button. This jmp appears to be 
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responsible for checking if the player is firing. If we follow this jmp, we can see that it 
jumps past a return statement and to the following instruction: 


When we set a breakpoint on this instruction, we see that this code is only called when 
we are actively firing. 


5.7.5 Locating Recoil 


We have now found the beginning of the weapon firing code. We could also see that 
one of the final instructions in the weapon firing code is responsible for decreasing the 
ammo. Therefore, somewhere between these two instructions is the code responsible 
for adding recoil. 


While we could step through this code to identify the instruction, we can use a quicker 
approach. We know that the recoil instruction must modify the player's yaw value. After 
we hit our breakpoint on our weapon firing, if we then set a breakpoint on the yaw 
value, we can continue execution and wait for the breakpoint to pop. This prevents us 
from stepping through a large amount of code. 


It's important that we only set the breakpoint on the yaw value after the firing code is 
started. Assault Cube, like many other games, constantly writes to the yaw value. If we 
just set a breakpoint on it without being in the firing code, we will end up in another 
section of code. 
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We can locate the address of the yaw value using the same approach discussed in the 
previous chapter or by searching for it in Cheat Engine. After that, set a breakpoint on 
the start of the firing code at @x46366C. Then, fire a single shot so the breakpoint pops. 
When it does, set a breakpoint on write on the address of the yaw value. Continue 
execution and the write breakpoint should pop at the following code: 


Bord pir ss: [dso td) Ree £1," )e-tl. Sects 
‘LOs JI DIU OI UTAJ 


We can see that this code matches the pattern we expected. In this particular code, 
dword ptr ds:[ebx+0x44] is responsible for holding the player's yaw value. The recoil 
value is held on the top of the FPU stack, which is pointed to by st0. 


The operation to calculate recoil appears to be composed of several instructions. While 
we could investigate the exact way in which the recoil is set, we can skip that process 
to make a no recoil hack and simply prevent the recoil value from being placed in the 
player's yaw value. 


The fstp instruction is responsible for popping the top value off the FPU stack into the 
provided address. Since we do not want to corrupt the stack, we do not want to nop 
this instruction, as the stack would then have an extra value on it. Instead, we will just 
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pop the value off the top of the stack into st0. Since stO is then set in the next 
instruction, this will result in the value effectively disappearing: 


With this change made, you will notice that you no longer have any recoil in the game. 


5.7.6 Changing Recoil 


Finally, we can write a DLL to make this change automatically. Since this hack only 
requires us to change bytes at an instruction, we can use the same template we 
covered in Chapter 4.2. For this hack, we will change the code for editing the bytes at 
Q@x45BAAD to the identical values we observed in x64dbg: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 
unsigned char new_bytes[3] = { @xDD, QxD8, 0x90 }; 
BOOL WINAPI D1LMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 


{ 
DWORD old_protect; 


unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x45BAAD; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 3, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
for Cint i = ð; i < sizeofCnew_bytes); i++) { 
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*Chook_Location + i) = new_bytes[i]; 


} 


return true; 


The code for this hack is also available in Appendix A. 
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5.8 Radar Hack 


5.8.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


5.8.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a radar hack, a type of hack that displays both 
enemies and friendly players on the radar. 
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5.8.3 Understand 


Many FPS games have a radar that will display an icon for each player on top of a 
scaled-down version of the current map. When playing in a game with teams, these 
radars will only show the players on the same team as the active player. In Chapter 5.6, 
we discovered the location of the list of players in the game. The code for most games 
will iterate over this list when drawing a player's icon on the radar, in a similar manner 
to the following block: 


void draw_radar() { 
forCint i = @; i < max_players; i++) { 
ifCplayer_list[i]->team == current_player->team) { 


//draw on radar 


If we locate this code, we can change the if conditional to always draw the player on 
the radar regardless of the team. To locate the code, we will first need to identify the 
team member in our player structure. Then, we can set a breakpoint on access to 
identify where this member is accessed in code. 


5.8.4 Locate Player's Team 


We can use two approaches to locate the player's team in the player structure: 


1. Use Cheat Engine and search for an Unknown initial value. Then, alternate 
between teams and search for Changed value. 

2. Use x64dbg and locate the player's structure in a dump. Then, alternate 
between teams and search for a member that changes. 


We have covered both of these approaches in past chapters. Using the techniques 
discussed previously, you should be able to identify a member that alternates between 
O and 1 depending on your team. This member is relatively close to the member we 
identified previously that held whether the player was alive or not. 
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5.8.5 Locate Radar Function 


We know that the radar function must access the player's team. Therefore, we can 
place a breakpoint on access on the team member we just identified. Immediately, the 
breakpoint should pop. However, if you continue execution several times, you should 
see that the breakpoint pops in completely different sections of code. This is most 
likely because several sections of code access this member. Our next step is identifying 
the section of code responsible for drawing the radar. 


We can assume a few things about the code we are looking for, based on the pseudo 
code we described above: 


1. It will have a emp (or test) instruction followed by a conditional jump (je, jne, jg, 
etc.). 

2. It will either call a function or have a fair amount of code, due to the many 
operations involved. 

3. It will most likely make use of the floating point operations (fld, fstp) to position 
the icon on the radar. 


We can use these features to help figure out which location we care about in the code. 


Because we are interrupting program execution, the breakpoints will not pop in a 
consistent manner. In this chapter, we will examine each piece of code in the order they 
were encountered when writing the chapter. In your environment, the order of pops will 
most likely be different. 


The first pop occurs at the following code: 


,oword pt 


This initially looks like it checks off several of the conditions we care about. However, if 
we nop the jne instruction at @x415322, we notice that there is no change in the game. 
If you explore the call at @x415326, you should see the following code: 
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From this string constant, we can assume that this code has something to do with 
drawing the voice chat (or communication) symbols on the radar. Now we will continue 
on to the next location: 


UU409 L560 


For our immediate reversing purpose, testing a register against itself is the same as 
comparing the register to 0. Here, we see that the code executes a branch if the 
player's team is set to 0, or the CLA team. The radar drawing operation should execute 
according to the value stored in the player's structure, not a static value. Now we can 
move on to the next location: 


Examining this code, we see that it is doing an operation similar to the previous code. 
After loading in the value of the player's team to ecx, the code compares this value to 
1, or the RSVF team with the test cl, 1 instruction. The same logic applies here as it 
does in the paragraph above, so let's examine the next location: 
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MOY @ax.cword ptr 
rtp Award per 


test Gak, ca 


mov x vord 
fic srd) aware 
nus Prr 


Like our first location, this looks like a promising candidate. The cmp instruction at the 
top compares our current player's team against eax, which appears to be loading the 
same team offset from another data structure, potentially another player. We also see 
several floating point operations that may be responsible for placing the icon on the 
radar. Let's see what happens if we nop out the jne instruction: 


3986 2c039000 cre dword ptr 
COZLO9FB3 - 
CO4<09rK4S 
C0<09FB85 
C0<09FB85 
C0409rB7 
CO/O9FBB 


If you go back into Assault Cube, you should notice that you can now see every player 
on the radar, including the ones that are not on your team. We have found our 
responsible radar code. 


5.8.6 Changing the Code 


Since this hack only requires us to write bytes to a memory address, we can use the 
same technique as discussed in Chapter 5.7: 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


unsigned char new_bytes[3] = { 0x90, 0x90, Ox9@, 0x90, 0x90 }; 
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BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lLpvReserved) 


{ 
DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)Q@x4@9FB3; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 


&old_protect); 
for Cint i = 0; i < sizeof(new_bytes); i++) { 
*Chook_Location + i) = new_bytes[i]; 


} 
} 


return true; 
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5.9 ESP 


5.9.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


5.9.2 Identify 


Our goal in this chapter is to create an ESP hack, a type of hack that displays player 
information above their heads. This information includes the player's health, name, or 
current weapon in use, and it is also displayed through walls. 


5.9.3 Understand 


In Chapter 5.6, we created an aimbot, which worked by calculating the angle between 
our player and an enemy and then setting our player's current view angle to that 
calculated angle. For games where a camera is always bound to our player's view, such 
as an FPS, we can use these same angles to create an ESP. 


Instead of setting our player's view angle, we will use the difference in these angles to 
convert the enemy's 3D location in the world to a 2D position relative to our player's 
view. We will then draw text at this position. 


The method discussed in this chapter has several drawbacks, but it demonstrates the 
basic concepts used in an ESP. A more accurate approach is to use the game's 
viewmatrix. 


5.9.4 Viewports 


Take the following scene from Assault Cube: 
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We know from the previous chapter that the enemy we see in the scene above has a 
3D position in the world represented by X, Y, and Z coordinates. However, when we are 
playing Assault Cube, the game needs to display this enemy on a monitor, which is 
two-dimensional. To do this, the game will choose a static view of the world, called a 
viewport. In this case, the viewport is tied to the player model that we are controlling. 
The game will then use this viewport to determine where 3D objects in the world 
should be displayed. 


A good way to visualize a viewport is to imagine a movie set. When filming a movie, 
the set has actors, sound fixtures, lighting fixtures, and people and fixtures responsible 
for practical effects. However, none of this extra information is shown when you watch 
the movie, as the only view of this 3D world (the set) that you can access is the camera 
filming a specific section. In this analogy, the camera is acting as your viewport into the 
movie set's 3D world. 
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By moving around in the world, we are adjusting our viewport's position. For example, 
by moving to the right of the position shown in the scene above, we have the following 
scene: 


fps i21 


We can see that the enemy has not moved, but his model is now being displayed on 
the left side of our screen. This is because when we moved our player, we also moved 
our viewport into this world to a different position. 


5.9.5 World to Screen 


Like we did when developing our aimbot, we will simplify our ESP development by first 
isolating the X (or left and right) value. After we have figured out how to calculate this 
value, we can add our Y (up and down value). We will also develop our hack for a single 
enemy and then add support for multiple enemies. 
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In this chapter, we will assume that you are running Assault Cube in a window of 
1024x768. This means that our window is 1024 pixels wide and 768 pixels high. 
Depending on where your viewport is in the world, the enemy will appear at certain 
pixel values when the scene is rendered. For example, take the following scene where 
we are looking at the enemy: 


gruiiik gruiiik 
pa NAD 
FTC 


In this case, the enemy is in the middle of our screen, or 1024 / 2. This means that the 
enemy is at (roughly) the 512th pixel. When we move our player left, the enemy will 
now appear on the far right of our screen: 
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It is hard to identify the exact pixel that the enemy is at here, but we can assume it is 
roughly 1000. Likewise, if we move right, the enemy will appear on the far left of our 
screen: 


fps t21 
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Here the enemy starts at roughly 100 pixels. 


We can represent these different scenarios in a series of equations. Since the default 
view has the middle of our viewport lining up to the middle of our screen, we want to 
find a value S such that all these equations below will be satisfied: 


512 = 512 + S 


100 = 512 + S 
1000 = 512 + S 


There is no constant value of S that will make all these equations true. We need a way 
for S to be both negative and positive and represent values from roughly -400 to 0 to 
400. To achieve this, we can expand S out into a multiplication of two values, as shown 
below: 


512 = 512 + (A * F) 


100 = 512 + (A * F) 
1000 = 512 + (A * F) 


In these equations, A will be tied to how far the enemy is from our viewport's center, 
and F will be a static scaling value. If we are looking directly at the enemy, A will be O, 
making our first equation true. If we are looking to the right of the enemy, (A * F) will 
produce a negative value to subtract from 512. Likewise, if we are looking to the left, 
(A * F) will produce a positive value to add to 512. 


5.9.6 Scaling Values 


Next, we need to determine the values of A and F. When writing our aimbot, we 
determined our current player's yaw as well as the yaw needed to aim at an enemy. In 
that case, we then set our current player's yaw to the latter yaw. However, for this hack, 
we can use the difference between these values as a value for A above. The larger the 
difference between these values is, the farther away the enemy is from the center of 
our screen. 


We can use our aimbot code to determine what these values look like in the game. In 
our aimbot code, we calculated the yaw via: 


float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 


float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 
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float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 


float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
yaw += 90; 


Unlike in the aimbot, where we set player->yaw = yaw, we will instead calculate the 
difference between these yaws: 


float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 


We can use Visual Studio's built-in debugger to see what this value is. First, build your 
DLL as normal. Then, open up Assault Cube, create a two-player game just like we did 
in Chapter 5.6, and inject the DLL with a DLL injector. With our DLL injected, go into 
Visual Studio and choose Debug -> Attach to Process: 


Project Build Debug Test Analyze Tools Extensions Window Hel 
Del Windows > | 2 ee 
Graphics > 
Start Debugging F5 
Start Without Debugging Ctri+F5 


Performance Profiler... Alt+F2 


player_off Relaunch Performance Profiler Shift+Alt+F2 


Attach to Process... Ctri+Alt+P 
enemy list @ Reattach to Process Shift+Alt+P 


enemy_offs Other Debug Targets 


enemy 
Step Into 


player NUL Step Over 
float abspos_ 
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Next, choose the Assault Cube process, ac_client: 


Attach to Process 


Connectcn type: Defau | 
Ganelon lage. MSEOGEYS 10 


Connection lype information 
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cunt colo MSEDGEWINIG Ehe 
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comb cat a0 NSELUGLWINITIN, £ Use 
LEETE] : ADELGEMINIU, Ae 
cai celow ASEDGE'WINIT, Eke 
concstew MSECGEWINIT, Eser 
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With this done, you can set breakpoints on your DLL code in an identical manner to 
how we did previously for regular executable code. If you put a breakpoint on the line 
assigning yaw_dif, you can see its value in the Autos window at the bottom of Visual 
Studio: 
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With this set up, we can now get our yaw_dif values. Repeat the same scenarios that 
we discussed above (looking at, far left, and far right) and get the corresponding 
yaw_dif values for each: 


Looking at enemy: 
yaw_dif -0 . 307769775 


Enemy on far left of screen: 
yaw_dif 34.9015427 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
yaw_dif -39.5185280 


Depending on where you stand in the map, your values may be different. For the sake 
of this chapter, we will use the values above for our equations. Let's plug these values 
into our equations as the value for A: 
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Looking at enemy: 
512 = 512 + (-@.307769775 * F) 


Enemy on far left of screen: 


<10@ = 512 + (34.9015427 * F) 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
>950 = 512 + (-39.5185280 * F) 


Since we are roughly estimating, we will round these values to the closest whole 
number: 


Looking at enemy: 
512 = 512 + (0 * F) 


Enemy on far left of screen: 
100 = 512 + (35 * F) 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
1000 = 512 + (-4@ * F) 


We can see that yaw_dif will satisfy our first equation regardless of the value we 
choose for F. Using some basic algebra, we can solve for F using the far left and far 
right equations: 


Enemy on far left of screen: 
F = -11.771428571 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
F = -12.2 


Since these were approximations, we will take the loose average and choose -12 as our 
value for F. Our initial equation to convert an enemy's position to a 2D screen 
coordinate for the X dimension is: 


screen_x = 512 + Cyaw_dif * -12) 


We will have to make adjustments to this equation, but it gives us a good starting 
point. 
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5.9.7 Locating Print Text 


To continue testing our equation, we need to find a way to print text on the screen. We 
talked about how to find and hook a text printing function in Chapter 3.5. We will use a 
similar approach here. 


We want to identify some text that looks like it can be easily displayed anywhere on the 
screen. After investigating some of the documentation, we can determine that the 
showspeed command text is a good candidate, as it displays in the exact middle of the 
screen: 


Sets are itte 
thowspeed = 0 


Speed: 0.00 


a (NGS 


Since this text is static, we can search for its pattern in x64dbg and find where it resides 
in memory. Attach x64dbg to Assault Cube, then navigate to the Memory Map tab and 
right-click. Choose Find Pattern: 
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This will allow us to search all the active memory in the game for whatever pattern of 
bytes we specify. In this case, we will search for the start of this text, Speed: : 
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The search should find a single pattern: 


=i Notes 


Pattern: 53706565643420 


CPU È log 


Address Data 
004E201c 53 70 65 65 64 3a 20 


memory address is referenced in code. Select the first letter and right-click. Choose 


Find references: 


“Sind Pattern 
“ind References 
Sync with exoression 


Allocate Memory 


Address 


Disassernbly 


fu na 


Double-click on it to show the address in the dump. Next, we want to see where this 


lee ecx,dword ptr 


push 
push 
push 
push 


push 
push 
push 
push 


ECX 


owore p 
esi 


pop es 


push 
push 


Dump 5 


ASCII 

Spre 
[C 

quidig 


aygessm 
ereen 


Tr 


LAJ 
Player 


"ts. 


— 


st/s 


prg. 


ds = [esi 


Water] 
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This will return a single reference, or place where this address was referenced by the 
code of the game: 


CPU b tog P Notes Breaxpoints Memnory Map 


Constant: COS4E201C (Region acz_cient.exe) Pattern: S3706S565643A20 


Address DisassenDly 
COF0BEGC muv eca,ac tl ienl.<EZ201c 


Double-click again on this reference to be brought to the code responsible for 
accessing this memory: 


E hce Breakpoi nis Meray Hap Cal! Stax ES Bosom = F Swi: 
JCE EGC B9 1c204E00 mov Cz, 1 
DEZI +adjdp st{(l).stid) 
_ Sener 
slp murt 
push 
push sax 


add asp 
dore 


cap dword 9 


Quickly analyzing this code, we see that we move a text string into ecx (in this case, our 
Speed: string) and then push two values on the stack before calling @x419880. We can 
see one value is 0x708, or 1800 decimal. If we set a breakpoint on the call, we can see 
the value of eax: 
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Qx4BQ@, or 1200, and 1800 seem like reasonable X and Y values. Combined with a text 
string in ecx, this function is most likely responsible for printing the Speed: text. We 
can verify this behavior by modifying the push 0x708 to another value, like push 
0x100: 


DECI faddp st(1).st(0) 

DIFA fsqrt 

DDic24 fstp qword ptr ss:[esp],st(0) 
68 0000 pus 


O040BE7D 50 push eax 
| t6 FUUIO000 
83c4 10 add esp, 


FFiS AOA24D00 dword ptr ds:f[ 
SRS 


Upon doing this, our Speed: text will appear near the top of the screen: 


Speed: 0.00 


From this, we can see that the method responsible for printing text expects Y to be 
pushed first, followed by X. 
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5.9.8 Print Text Code Cave 


To nail down our equation, we will use a code cave that will modify the showspeed 
print text call to draw our enemy text. We will hook at the first push so we can push our 
desired values on the stack: 


BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lLpvReserved) 
{ 


DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)Q@x@Q@4@BE78; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 

*Chook_Location + 5) = 0x90; 


Our code cave itself will push our currently assigned X and Y values on the stack, as 
well as move some generic Enemy text into ecx. After we do this, we will jump back to 
the original call to have it print out our text: 


DWORD ret_address = OxQQ@4@BE7E; 
const char *text = "Enemy"; 


DWORD x 
DWORD y = Q; 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
__asm { 


mov ecx, text 
push y 

push x 

jmp ret_address 
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We can verify that this code is working by setting our X and Y to 0x100 in our thread, 
after we calculate the yaw_dif: 


x = 0x100; 
y = 0x100; 


If we go into a game and show the speed, you will see our text appearing in the upper- 
left corner of the screen: 


For now, we can use this to nail down our ESP. We will come back later and adjust this 
approach so that we can write multiple text strings for multiple players. 
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5.9.9 Refining Equation 


With a text function, we can now start working on the ESP. However, we first need to 
adjust our equations. When we initially modeled the screen, we assumed that center 
would be 512. However, from the speed function, we saw that center was 0x4B0, or 
1200. Games will often make use of a "virtual" screen that will always be an identical 
size regardless of the resolution. That way, developers only have to convert the 
resolution into the virtual screen size once, but they can use consistent coordinates in 
the rest of the code. 


In this case, it looks like the game's virtual screen is 2400x1800. We can go back to our 
original equations and update them with these new numbers: 


Looking at enemy: 
1200 = 1200 + @ * F) 


Enemy on far left of screen: 


100 = 1200 + (35 * F) 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
2400 = 1200 + (-40 * F) 


Calculating with these new values, we will get a different value for F: 


Enemy on far left of screen: 
F = -31.428571429 


Enemy on far right of screen: 
F = -30 


Since these are again approximations, we will choose a value of -30 as our value for F, 
making our new equation: 


screen_x = 1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30) 


We can implement this equation in our main thread like so: 


float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 
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x = CDWORD)C1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


y = 0x200; 


If you go into a game, the Enemy text will appear on the same X axis as the enemy 
from certain angles, as we expect: 


tme ‘emaining: 14 minutes 


teh_ownerer 


| TOD 


However, depending on what angle we are looking at, the text will appear far off to the 
side: 
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If we attach a debugger, we can see that when the text is not correct, the yaw_dif 
value is over 180: 
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Just as a contrast, we can see that correct text values always have a yaw_dif value 
under 180: 


@ ho isus found 175 Chi TABS 


Cell “tack 


pP- Search Depth 3 - Nome 
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This situation appears to occur when our player's yaw and the calculated yaw for the 
enemy are between 275 and 360/0. When subtracting to get our difference, the 
equations produce artificially high values that do not work with our scaling factor. For 
example, if our yaw difference is 5, our text will be correctly displayed. Likewise, if our 
difference is -5, the text will be displayed correctly in the opposite direction. However, 
if our difference is -355, the text will be displayed incorrectly, as the equation's result 
will now be 11,850, causing the text to wrap over to the other side of the screen. 


Regardless of the viewport we choose, our viewport can never show more than 180 
degrees of the screen. Any more would result in us seeing behind our player. 
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Viewport 


To fix the case of -355 that we described above, we can subtract (or add, in the case of 
negative) 360: 


if Cyaw_dif > 180) 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif - 360; 


if Cyaw_dif < -180) 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif + 360; 


x = CDWORD)C1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


With this in place, our text will always correctly display, regardless of the angle. 
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5.9.10 Up and Down 


To calculate the Y dimension for our aimbot, we had the following code: 


float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


if Cabspos_y < @) { 

abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 

if Cabspos_x < @) { 

abspos_x *= -1; 

} 

abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2f(abspos_z, abspos_y); 
float pitch = (float)(azimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 


We can use the same approach as above to calculate our Y dimension. We learned 
from the speed function that 0x708, or 1800, was the bottom of the virtual screen. We 
can perform the same series of equations as above to get the scaling factor for Y: 


Looking above the enemy (enemy at 1800) 
pitch_dif 25.4983654 
F = 35.4 

looking at enemy, 1800/2 
pitch_dif -4 . 36527729 
F=0 

Looking below the enemy (enemy at 100) 
pitch_dif -41.1258888 
F = 19.464720195 


From these values, we will choose a value of 25 as our scaling factor: 


float pitch_dif = player->pitch - pitch; 


y = CDWORD)(900 + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 


With this in place, text will now correctly display in the Y axis: 
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5.9.11 Final Adjustments 


Right now, our text will always display, even if the enemy is behind us. To prevent this, 
we will add a check into our print text code cave. In this check, we will set our string to 
empty if the enemy is not visible in our viewport: 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
if (x > 2400 II x <@ Il y<@ II y > 1800) { 
text = ""5 
} 
else { 
text = "Enemy"; 


} 


We can also resolve the issue of text always appearing slightly to the left of the enemy. 
For this, we will simply always add 200 to whatever X value we calculated: 
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else { 
text = "Enemy"; 


} 


x += 200; 


Our text is now displaying correctly for a single enemy. 


5.9.12 Enemy Name 


With our coordinates nailed down, we can work on getting the enemy's name to 
display above their head. Like before, we can find the player's name in the game's 
Player structure and add it to our code's Player structure. Looking at the player 
structure in memory, we see the player's name a bit after the yaw element we identified 
before: 
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If we try to change our own player's name, we find that this can be a maximum of 16 
characters. Subtracting the offset from our yaw value, we can create padding with an 
unknown element, like we did in Chapter 5.6. Our player structure with the name now 
looks like: 


struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 


char unknown2 [0x30]; 
float yaw; 

float pitch; 

char unknown3[0x1DD]; 
char name[16]; 


We can now modify our code to use this enemy name instead of the generic Enemy 
text. First, remove the else condition in the code cave which set the text to Enemy: 
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const char* text = 


__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
if (Cx > 2400 II x <@ Il y<@II y > 1800) { 


text = ""5 


} 


x += 200; 


Next, after we calculate our X and Y, we want to set the text member to the enemy's 
name by assigning the pointer: 


text = enemy->name; 


With this change, enemy names will now appear above their head: 


stefanhendriks 
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In this chapter, we will only display the enemy's name. A similar approach can be used 
to display the enemy's weapon, health, and other information. 


5.9.13 Multiple Enemies 


Now that we have a working ESP for a single enemy, we can expand it to include 
multiple enemies. Like we did when creating our aimbot, we can use the same code we 
nailed down above and include it in a loop. 


First, instead of one X, Y, and name value, we will create an array. The maximum 
amount of players in an Assault Cube game is 32, so we will use this as the size of our 
array. For our loops, we will use the current number of players we identified previously, 
so any extra array elements will not cause an issue. Since we will need to use this 
current player element in both our calculation loop and draw loop, we will create a 
global variable for it as well: 


#define MAX_PLAYERS 32 


DWORD x_vaLues[MAX_PLAYERS ] { Q }; 


DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 
char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 


int* current_players; 


Next, we will modify our thread to iterate over all enemies in an identical manner to the 
aimbot. When we calculate the X and Y values, we will store these values in an array 
instead of a single element: 


current_pLlayers = (int*)(0x50F500); 
for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (1*4)); 


x_values[i] CDWORD) (1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


y_values[1] CDWORD)Ccenter_y + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 


names[i] = enemy->name; 
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Finally, we need to redo our text printing function so that we can print multiple enemy 
names. We will use the same location, but instead of replacing the pushed parameters, 
we will hook the call itself. In our code cave, we will replace the call with empty text, 
and then create a loop to call the print text function several times. 


First, we will change our hook location to hook the call: 


unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@0x0040BE7E; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, NULL, @, 
NULL); 


VirtualProtectCCvoid*)hook_lLocation, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - CCDWORD)hook_location + 
5); 
} 


We can then delete our previous code cave and create a new one. In it, we will first 
replace ecx with empty text, then call the print text function, and then save and restore 
everything as we have done before: 


DWORD ret_address = @0x0040BE83; 
DWORD text_address = @0x419880; 


const char* empty_text = ""; 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 


__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 


} 


//\oop 


__asm { 
popad 
jmp ret_address 
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To call the print text function by ourselves, we need to figure out how to fix the stack. 
Remember the code we found: 


p9ci fid st) stl) 
Atrc AR sub esp 

NFCA fmulp st?) ‚st (0) 
26 Cł sub eax .2cx 

UL+Eé sar eax 

EY 1C2ZU4ECO mov ecx 

DECI faddp st{1) ,stiv) 


DY FA Tsqrt 
. be mord ptr ss:[esp],s5t(0) 
pus 
PUS Zax 
90403E7E 
add esp 
dord pti 


When you see add esp or sub esp after a call, it means the called code expects you to 
balance the stack. The easiest way to determine how to balance the stack is to find the 
smallest value of esp being modified and use that call as a basis. This can be done by 
entering the print text call and finding the references: 


b Log ipl Notes Breakpoints 


Range: 00419880-00419885 (Region ac_dient.exe) 
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ac_client.419880 
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ac_client.419880 
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ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
ac_client.419880 
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11 
11 
1] 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
1] 
1] 
1] 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


A 
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After going through several of these references, you should find the following 
reference, which shows that add esp, 8 is the lowest required value to balance the 
stack: 


With this information, we can invoke the print text call ourselves. First, we will create a 
loop that will iterate over all the current players in the game: 


current_pLlayers = (int*)(0x50F500); 


for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 


To make our array of values easy to use inside the asm block, we will copy the current 
value into temporary variables: 


const char* text = 


DWORD 
DWORD 


= x_vdlues[1]; 
= y_values[i]; 
text = names[i]; 


Like before, we will then check the values to make sure that they can be displayed on 
screen: 


if (x > 2400 II x <@ Il y<@II y > 1800) { 
text = ""; 


} 


Finally, we will move the enemy's name into ecx, push our X and Y values, and call the 
print text function. After that, we will balance the stack: 
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mov ecx, text 
push y 
push x 


call text_address 
add esp, 8 


With this in place, we now have all the parts we need to handle multiple enemies. If 
you build and inject the DLL into Assault Cube, you will see multiple enemy names 
appearing above their heads: 


teh ames peppered 
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Lapin Kwits s@eredded *! 


Lapin_Kulta 
IIBUY_ NOW!!! 


Kaltenberg 


The full code is available for reference in Appendix A. 
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5.10 Multihack 


5.10.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


5.10.2 Identify 


In the previous chapters, we created several hacks for Assault Cube, including a 
triggerbot, an aimbot, and ESP. In this chapter, we will create a multihack that 
combines these hacks together along with a wallhack. Then, we will add an interactive 
menu that will allow us to toggle all the hacks we have created at once. 


5.10.3 Understand 


We have written code in the previous chapters for a wallhack, triggerbot, aimbot, and 
ESP. However, if we try to combine all this code together, it will quickly become 
overwhelming to add new features. To create our multihack, we will use a software 
development technique known as refactoring. 


When refactoring code, you take existing code and alter its structure without changing 
its behavior. There can be many goals when refactoring, but in our case, our goal will 
be to encapsulate certain functionality into classes so that the code can be separated 
out into logical sections. This will clean up the code and make it easier to maintain. 
Once this is done, we will build off this refactored code to add our menu. 


This chapter will involve working with a lot of code. Each separate stage of the code 
will be available in Appendix A for this chapter. The final code will be in the “Finished” 
section. 


5.10.4 Wallhack 


In Chapter 5.3, we covered an approach for making a wallhack for games that used 
OpenGL. We can use the same technique for Assault Cube with some small 
modifications. 
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In the original target game (Urban Terror), we needed to check for counts and re- 
enable depth testing if the model's count was not large enough. If we did not do this, 
every item would have depth testing disabled. However, in Assault Cube, the rendering 
logic works differently, and this check is not required. Additionally, Assault Cube does 
not require us to worry about clipping planes. As a result, our gIDrawElements code 
cave can be simplified: 


__declspecCnaked) void opengl_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


C*gLDepthFunc) (0x207); 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + Q@xA18] 

jmp opengl_ret_address 


By using the same hooking technique described in Chapter 5.3, we now have a 
working wallhack for Assault Cube. 


5.10.5 Combining 


This combined code we are covering in this section is available in the “Combined” 
section in Appendix A. 


Our first task is to combine all of our code from the previous chapters into one DLL. 
Our multihack will contain the following hacks: 


e OpenGL Wallhack 
e  Triggerbot 

e Aimbot 

° ESP 


We can combine this code by copying it all into a single main file and changing any 
conflicting variable or function names (like all the versions of injected_thread). The 


result of this can be seen in Appendix A. 
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Looking over this code, the first thing that should jump out is that it is over 300 lines 
long with 20 global variables. In addition, we can see that we have two threads being 
created (one for hooking OpenGL and one for our aimbot) and multiple code caves. 


With our combined code, we can make two small changes to slightly improve the size 
of the code. First, we can combine together the aimbot and ESP code, since they use a 
majority of the same logic. Second, we can modify the thread for OpenGL to break out 
of its while loop once it hooks glDrawElements: 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


// Since OpenGL is Loaded dynamically, we need to dynamically calculate 


the return address 

opengL_ret_address = CDWORD)Copengl_hook_Location + Q@x6); 
} 
else { 

break; 


} 


This will effectively exit the thread once we hook OpenGL, to prevent our hack from 
having so many open threads. 


In its current form, this code could be built and used as a multihack; however, it is 
almost impossible to maintain. If we want to add a menu and a method to toggle 
functionality, we would need to thoroughly examine all 300+ lines of code and make 
sure our toggles do not introduce any unexpected behavior across the many threads. 
Furthermore, we do not currently have a good way to print text outside of our ESP. 


5.10.6 First Refactor 


The source code we are covering in this section is available in the “First Refactor” 
section in Appendix A. 


There are multiple approaches that can be used to simplify our code. For our purposes, 
we will encapsulate major functionality inside classes. Our end goal is to create classes 
that can be easily reused in other FPS games. We will then call those classes from the 
main file. 
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Classes in C++ commonly have two components: the header, which describes what the 
class contains and is included by the caller, and the source, which contains all the 
class's code. Therefore, we will split our multihack's code into Header and Source 
folders for all the following refactoring. 


A good place to start is the triggerbot. In its most basic form, our triggerbot sends a 
mouse down event whenever we are looking at a player. To make this code reusable, 
we will structure the triggerbot class to require the main hack to provide information on 
if we are looking at a player. 


Let's start with the current triggerbot code: 


__declspecC(naked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 
__asm { 
call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


if Cedi_value != 0) { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 

} 

else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 

} 


_asm { 
popad 
jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 


In Assault Cube, the edi register holds whether a player is being looked at. However, in 
other games, this will be different. Therefore, it makes sense to only abstract out the 
code between the __asm blocks. We can replace this code with a call to our triggerbot 
class: 


__declspecCnaked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 


__asm { 
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call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


triggerbot->execute(edi_value); 


_asm { 
popad 
jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 


Now that we know how the calling code will look, we can create the class. First, we can 
create a header that will contain the definition of our triggerbot class: 


#pragma once 
#include <Windows.h> 


class Triggerbot { 
private: 
INPUT input = { @ }; 
public: 
TriggerbotQ); 
void executeCint isLookingAtEnemy) ; 


}; 


Classes have both private and public members. Public members can be accessed by 
other code. For example, we can see that the execute method will be called directly 
by our main file. However, the main file will not have access to the input variable. 


To implement the code for our triggerbot class, we will create the source file next. This 
file will include the header we defined above, but will contain the actual code of the 
class: 


#include <Windows.h> 


#include "Triggerbot.h" 


Triggerbot::TriggerbotO) { 
input = { ® }; 
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} 


void Triggerbot::execute(int isLookingAtEnemy) { 
if CisLookingAtEnemy != 0) { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 


} 

else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 


This is the same as the original triggerbot code, except now encapsulated into this one 
class. We could add this class to a hack for another game and it would work, assuming 
that the main source file in that hack provided the correct value for isLookingAtEnemy. 


To use this class in our main code, we will need to include the header and create an 
instance of it: 


#include "Triggerbot.h" 
Triggerbot *triggerbot; 


BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lLpvReserved) 
{ 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
triggerbot = new Triggerbot(); 


} 

else if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_DETACH) { 
delete triggerbot; 

} 


By structuring the code this way, our triggerbot code is now simplified and can be 
easily modified. For example, to toggle the triggerbot on and off, we could simply add 
a single conditional, like: 


ifCtriggerbot_enabled) { 


triggerbot->executeCedi_vaLue); 
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We can also use this opportunity to remove the input global variable from the main 
source file. 


5.10.7 Finish Refactor 


The code for this section is in the “Refactor Finished” section in Appendix A. 


Another major component we would like to separate out is the code responsible for 
the aimbot and ESP. Looking at the code, we see that it is responsible for setting the 
following values: 


x_values[i] CDWORD)(1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 
y_values[i] = CDWORD)(900 + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 
names[i] = enemy->name; 


player->yaw = cLlosest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


The X, Y, and name values are used for the ESP whereas the player's yaw and pitch are 
used for the aimbot. To calculate these values, our aimbot and ESP require the player's 
base address, the enemy list's base address, and the current number of players in the 
game. 


To encapsulate this behavior in a class, we will separate the functionality into two 
functions. The first function will be responsible for calculating all the X, Y, and name 
values for the ESP, as well as the closest yaw and pitch. The second function will be 
responsible for setting the player's view to the calculated location. Separating these 
functions will allow us to easily toggle both the ESP and aimbot. 


Since this class is responsible for player geometry and the player's relation to the 
world, we will call it PlayerGeometry. Like we did with the triggerbot, we can change 
our aimbot thread to: 


void aimbot_thread() { 
while (true) { 
playerGeometry->update() ; 


pLayerGeometry->set_pLlayer_view(); 
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Since this code is now easily maintainable, we can combine the two threads in the main 
file: 


void injected_threadd) { 


while Ctrue) { 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 


pLayerGeometry->update() ; 
playerGeometry->set_pLlayer_view(); 


Sleep(1); 


Our PlayerGeometry class will contain all player-relevant functions. To handle printing 
the ESP in our main file, the class will expose the array of X, Y, and name values: 


class PlayerGeometry { 

private: 
DWORD player_offset_address; 
DWORD enemy_list_address; 
DWORD current_players_address; 


float closest_yaw; 
float closest_pitch; 


Player* player; 


float euclidean_distance(float, float); 
public: 

DWORD x_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 

DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 

char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 


int* current_players; 


PlayerGeometryCDWORD, DWORD, DWORD); 
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void updated); 


void set_player_view(); 


i 


Unlike the triggerbot class, which just needed a parameter, this class requires the 
player's base address, the enemy list's base address, and the current number of players 
in the game. We will pass these in the constructor of the class, which is a special 
function that executes when the class is created: 


PlayerGeometry: :PlayerGeometryCDWORD p_address, DWORD e_address, DWORD 
cp_address) { 

player_offset_address = p_address; 

enemy_List_address = e_address; 

current_players_address = cp_address; 


We can then use these values in the class's code: 


void PlayerGeometry::update() { 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(Cplayer_offset_address); 
player = (Player*)(C*player_offset); 
. rest of aimbot and ESP code ... 


} 


void PlayerGeometry: :set_player_view() { 
player->yaw = closest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


When we create this class in our main file, we will pass these values. In this way, we can 
reuse the aimbot code in any game that has a similar memory layout: 


playerGeometry = new PlayerGeometry(Qx509B74, Ox5S@F4F8, 0x50F500); 


We will also need to adjust the ESP code to use the values from this class: 


for Cint i = 1; i < *playerGeometry->current_players; i++) { 
x = pLayerGeometry->x_vaLues[7i]; 


y = playerGeometry->y_values[7i]; 
text = playerGeometry->names[i]; 
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Finally, we can move some variables that never change to a constants header, just to 
separate the variables out from the main file. 


5.10.8 Adding a Menu 


The code for the rest of this chapter is in the “Finished” section in Appendix A. 


With our code refactored, we can add a menu. First, we will extract out the text 
printing functionality to its own function: 


void print_textCDWORD x, DWORD y, const char* text) { 
if (x > 2400 II x <@ Ill y <@IIl y > 1800) { 
text = ""; 


} 


x += 200; 


__asm { 
mov ecx, text 
push y 
push x 
call text_address 
add esp, 8 


Like we have done with our refactoring, we will place our menu functionality in its own 
class. Our menu needs to handle two things: 


e — Toggling items on and off 
e Displaying a cursor and set of menu items 


We will focus on displaying the menu first. To make the job of displaying the menu 
easier, we will create two arrays in our menu class definition: one that contains item 


display texts, and one that contains item states: 


#define MAX_ITEMS 4 


public: 
const char* items[MAX_ITEMS] = { "Wallhack", "ESP", "Aimbot", "Triggerbot" }; 
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bool item_enabled[MAX_ITEMS] = { false }; 


We will also need a way to return a string of On or Off depending on the item's state: 


const char* Menu::get_stateCint item) { 


return item_enabled[item] ? "On" : "Off"; 


} 


With these pieces in place, we can now add a loop in the text code cave to display all 
the menu items: 


for Cint i = @; i < MAX_ITEMS; i++) { 
print_text(50, 250 + (100 * 1), menu->items[i]); 
print_text(5@@, 250 + (100 * i), menu->get_state(i)); 


With our items printed, we can move on to adding a cursor. Our cursor will need to 
have a character and a position, so we will add these in the class definition. We also 
need to create an external function to handle all input for our menu: 


public: 
int cursor_position; 


const char* cursor = ">"; 


const char* get_stateCint); 


To handle our input, we will use GetAsyncKeyState, similar to what we did in previous 
chapters. First, we will handle up and down: 


void Menu: :handle_input() { 


if CGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_DOWN) & 1) { 
cursor_position++; 


} 
else if (GetAsyncKeyState(VK_UP) & 1) { 
cursor_position--; 


} 
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The &1 has the effect of only registering the key press a single time for a short period 
of time instead of spamming it. The API documentation discusses this behavior. 


If we press left and right, we want to enable or disable an item. Since all the item states 
are either true or false, we can simply switch their current value with the not (!) 
operator: 


else if CCGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_LEFT) & 1) || CGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_RIGHT) & 1)) 
{ 


item_enabled[cursor_position] = !item_enabled[cursor_position] ; 


} 


If we navigate past the boundaries of our menu, we want the cursor to appear at the 
other end. We can do that by adding a few checks: 


if Ccursor_position < 0) { 
cursor_position = 3; 

} 

else if Ccursor_position > 3) { 
cursor_position = Q; 


} 


We can now add our menu to our main file. First, we need the text code cave to also 
print the cursor. We will make it look like it's moving by offsetting the current position 
with a multiple of 100: 


print_text(10, 250 + (100 * menu->cursor_position), menu->cursor); 


In our thread, we also need to pass input to the menu to check for key presses: 


menu->handLe_input(); 


playerGeometry->update(); 
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5.10.9 loggling Features 


Finally, we need to toggle features based on their menu state. We already created an 
array of all the item states. To determine the current value of one of the features, we 
can query this array via: 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[Q@]) 


To make these entries more readable, we can create constants in our menu header that 
reference the positions for each item: 


#define WALLHACK @ 
#define ESP 1 


#define AIMBOT 2 
#define TRIGGERBOT 3 


We can implement checks in our code by using these values. For example, to toggle 
the wallhack, we can change the code to: 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[WALLHACK]) { 
(*glDepthFunc) (0x207); 
} 


This builds off of our refactoring efforts from before. To toggle our aimbot, we can 
easily do the following in the thread: 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[AIMBOT]) { 


playerGeometry->set_pLlayer_view(); 


} 


Similar checks can be done for the triggerbot and ESP. 


5.10.10 Adding Colors 


Just for some visual flair, we can add colors to the menu items to make them easier to 
read. By issuing votes in game, we can see that some text in the game already has 
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color, like the Press F1 to vote text. If we examine this string in x64dbg, we see that it 
has the following data: 


IDAT 


-£ tent dE1 FRO 


call ac ry Tent. ¢ 12320 


"fSipress ? vole pea oD 


IOs acicliart.<s2: isu fpont 


It looks like strings prefixed with @x@C 33 are given a color. If we look for other strings, 
we see that @x@C is always there, but occasionally the value of 0x33 will be different. 
Let's incorporate these bytes into our on/off strings: 


class Menu { 
private: 
const char on_text[5] = { @xc, 0x33, '0', 'N', @ }; 
const char off_text[6] = { @xc, 0x33, '0', 'F', 'F', @ }; 


If you go into the game, you will see both our strings are now red. If you play around 
with the 0x33 and try different values (0x31, 0x38, etc.), you will eventually see that 
0x30 is green. Now we can modify our code to change the On text to green: 


const char on_text[5] = { @xc, 0x30, '0', 'N', @ }; 


With this, our multihack is complete. 
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Part 6 
Multiplayer 


6.1 Multiplayer 
Fundamentals 


6.1.1 Peer-2-Peer 


Imagine that two neighbors want to play a game of chess. One approach may be to 
have Neighbor A set up a chess board in his house and give Neighbor B the house 
keys. At any point during the day, Neighbor A could make a move. However, if 
Neighbor B wants to make a move, he has to walk over to Neighbor A's house. 
Additionally, if Neighbor B wanted to think on his move, he would need to take a 
picture or somehow record the copy of the chess board before he went back over to 
his own house. 


This is an example of a Peer-2-Peer (P2P) model. In a P2P model, one player acts as the 
host and all other players act as guests. This is the model many console games use to 
handle multiplayer functionality. Its major downside is that the host will have an 
advantage in terms of response time. This is because all other players must connect to 
the host to retrieve and send updates, while the host can update his local copy. 


6.1.2 Client-Server 


Imagine now that Neighbor A and B want to play chess, while another neighbor (C) 
wants to observe the chess game. This time, each neighbor has their own chess board 
and all players agree that an additional neighbor (D) will be the judge. The judge is the 
most trusted party of all involved and his roles are making sure no illegal moves 
happen and maintaining the “correct” version of the chess board. 


To make a move, Neighbor A would write his move on an envelope and place the 
envelope in Neighbor D's mailbox. Neighbor D would then ensure that the move is 
legal, update his board, and then place letters in Neighbor B and C's mailboxes 
containing the move. Neighbors A, B, and C are all responsible for updating their 
boards to match the board of Neighbor D. If Neighbor A delivers a move that is 
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impossible, Neighbor D will warn him that it appears his board is not up-to-date and he 
cannot make that move. 


This is an example of a client-server model, which we briefly discussed in Chapter 1.2. 


Client 


In a client-server model, the server is a trusted entity that all clients connect to. When 
playing a multiplayer game, the server will not directly participate in the game, but it is 
responsible for keeping a trusted copy of the game's state. Each client will send 
updates to the server, and the server will distribute those updates to other clients. If a 
player sends too many updates that are not legal, the server will warn the client that it 
is desynchronized before kicking the client off. 


6.1.3 Packets 


In the client-server chess example, each neighbor placed an envelope with their move 
inside Neighbor D's mailbox. In networking, these envelopes are known as packets. 
Just like envelopes, packets contain who the packet is from, who the packet is going 
to, and the data itself. For example, if a player sends a chat message of hello in a 
multiplayer game like Wesnoth, the packet might contain the following information: 


source: player 


destination: server 
data: hello 


The larger the packet, the more time it will take to transmit from the client to the server. 
The more time it takes, the more lag is present in the client and server communication. 
To ensure that lag is at a minimum, packets contain the minimum amount of 
information possible. For example, if a client wants to say they fired a single shot from 
their weapon, the packet might look like: 
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source: player 


destination: server 
data: f1 


In this example, both the client and server agree that f means fire and 1 means 1 
round. 


6.1.4 Network Protocols 


If you want to tell someone, "I like this restaurant," you need to ensure that you are 
speaking the same language as the other person. Depending on their language, the 
syntax or structure of this sentence may differ, or certain words may be conjugated 
differently. This same logic applies when sending packets over a network. These 
communication rules are called protocols. These protocols determine how both the 
source and destination will communicate and how individual packets will look. The two 
main protocols you will encounter when looking at game network traffic are UDP and 
TCP. 


Imagine you want to send a letter to the neighbor across the street, reminding him to 
water his plants. You do not expect a response to this letter, so you give it to your dog 
to take over to him. You would like this letter to get to him, but you will not be 
particularly upset if it does not. This is an example of UDP, in which packets are sent 
without any method to determine that they have arrived. 


Now imagine you want to exchange multiple letters with your neighbor. Since you will 
be responding directly to what your neighbor says, you want to ensure that all letters 
are delivered. You and your neighbor agree to light your respective porch lights when 
you have received a letter. This is an example of TCP, in which an upfront connection is 
established and packets are acknowledged as delivered. 


The data contained within TCP and UDP packets can be identical, but the packets will 
be different. This is because each protocol has a different header that is used by both 
the source and the destination to understand the data in the packet. 


6.1.5 Sockets 


Both TCP and UDP packets use the Internet Protocol (IP) to handle the process of 
routing the packet from the source to the destination. Each network device has an IP 
address that represents that device's "location". To differentiate between types of 
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traffic (such as web browsing, email, or video chat), packets also have a port number. 
For example, to browse a website over HTTP, you could visit 123.45.67.89 on port 80. 
While browsing, you could also connect to this machine using SSH, another service, on 
port 22. Both of these requests could be handled simultaneously as they are being 
handled by different programs listening on different ports. 


An IP:Port pair is sometimes referred to as a socket. Sockets represent endpoints that 
can be communicated with. Windows has an API known as WinSock to enable 


programmers to quickly write programs that communicate to different destinations 
over TCP or UDP. 
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6.2 Packet Analysis 


6.2.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


6.2.2 Identify 


Like many games, Wesnoth has a multiplayer mode that allows multiple players to join 
a lobby, chat with each other, and play games against each other over a network. Our 
goal in this chapter is to analyze the packets used for connecting to the lobby and 
create a client that will connect to a lobby. 
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6.2.3 Understand 


For multiple players to communicate over a network, all of the clients (in this case, the 
Wesnoth game executable) must agree on a network model and protocol. They also 
must agree on the data each packet will contain. If there is a server, the server must 
also agree with all of these components. 


Since this data is structured, we can first identify the network model and protocol used 
by the game. Then, we can observe the packets being sent and reverse the data to 
determine what each packet is doing. We can then use the data in these packets to 
create our own client using the Windows’ Socket API. 


6.2.4 Local Server 


If you start Wesnoth and click Multiplayer, you will see the following screen: 


Multiplayer 

Login: |EUser 

A registered account on the 
Wesnoth forums is required to 


join the official server. 


oe ; Join Official Server 


t to Server 
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These entries indicate that Wesnoth is using a client-server model. If we explore the 
Wesnoth game folder in C:\Program Files (x86)\Battle for Wesnoth 1.14.9, you will find 
a program called wesnothd.exe. Reading the documentation on the developer's 
website, we know that this is a server daemon that allows you to host a server. It can be 
run by invoking it from the command prompt: 


BS Command Frompt - wes rothd.exe 


14 Gswesnothd.exs 


With the server running, we can now connect to it from Wesnoth. In the previous 
chapter, we discussed how clients need to know two pieces of information to connect 
to another host: the IP address and the port. In this case, the server is running on our 
local machine. There are several reserved IP address ranges that will never be used for 
normal network assignments. One of these is the range from 127.0.0.0 to 
127.255.255.255, which is reserved for loopback addresses on the local machine. The 
loopback component indicates that the external network will not be able to access 
these IP ranges. 


On all operating systems, 127.0.0.1 will always direct to your current host. In addition, 
localhost is a hostname that directs to 127.0.0.1. Therefore, we know that the IP for this 
server is 127.0.0.1 or localhost. From the documentation, we know that the server runs 
by default on port 15000. With these two pieces of information, we can connect to the 
server. 


Choose Connect to Server and then enter in localhost:15000: 


localhost: 15000) 
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When you hit Connect, your client will join a multiplayer lobby. If you observe the 
server running in the command prompt, you should see that it has printed out the 
connection event: 


6.2.5 Observing Packets 


With the server running, we can close the Wesnoth client and start the process of 
observing packets. There are many tools that can be used, but for these chapters, we 
will use Wireshark. This can be installed via: 


choco install wireshark 


The first time you use Wireshark, you will also need to install the WinPcap driver as 
instructed by the program. 


With Wireshark and the driver installed, you can pick a network interface to observe on: 


Capture 


...asing this filter: L cente 


Local Area Connaction* 8 
Local Area Connaction* 7 
Local Area Connection" 6 


Ethernet? j 


Each listed network interface represents a piece of software or hardware that connects 
to a public or private network. For example, the Ethernet0 interface listed is the default 
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network card used to communicate over the Internet for this particular VM. Depending 
on your VM and computer, these interfaces may be different. 


In this case, we know all of the traffic for our game will be flowing on the loopback 
interface, so select Adapter for loopback traffic capture. Upon selecting this, Wireshark 
will start monitoring for packets. Open up Wesnoth and connect to the local server. 
When connecting, you should see Wireshark log multiple packets: 


11 3,190698 127,00.: 127,0.0. r al 1000 + $0563 [AQ] Seo] Scies elm 2619618 Lene 
12 1.19588 127.00. 127,00.) ro A 15909 + S0963 [P9 ACE) Seal Ackej WinsIGISGAE kened 
13 3.15929 121.00.: 127,08.) to ai S056) + 15000 [AK] Sea5 AckeS eime2GL9GIN Lene 


Initially, this can appear overwhelming, so let's break down what exactly we are seeing 
here and identify what we care about. In the protocol column, we can see that Wesnoth 
is using TCP: 


LAS E D 


41 190 + 50563 [AK] sem] Aches im 2619618 Lene 
45 L190) + S0963 [P9, ACK] Segl Aces WinelGINGEE kenad 
ai 5G) + 15000 [AK] SeS AcheS dimJ6L968 Leme 


11 3,19069% 127,00.: 
12 3,1530 121.00.: 127.0.0.1 
13 3,19929 12,00.: 


We know from the previous chapter that TCP initiates an upfront connection and 
acknowledges when packets have been received. This initial negotiation is known as a 
three-way handshake, and has three parts: 


1. One side sends a packet with a SYN flag. 
2. The other side responds with SYN and ACK flags. 
3. The first side sends an ACK flag. 


We can see this behavior in the first few packets highlighted below: 


Se 3036) ~ 13000 [AK] Sew) — ee — 
AP SOE) = 15090 [ODN ace ; 


ea.) 41 11909 + 50563 [AK] Seal ches dim 2619618 Len ir) 
12 31.1550 127.00.) 127.0.0.1] ro ak L190) + SO06F (PR, ACK] Seal Acke WimeIG19648 Lenet 
13 1.19920 327.08.) 127.0.0.1 to ai S56) + 15000 [ACK] eaS Aches ime 2619618 Leme 
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Since we know 15000 is the server's port, we can determine that 50563 is our client's 
port. However, this number will probably not match the number you are seeing. If we 
close Wesnoth and start it again, we will also see that this number changes: 


ha Time souve Deshinanon Frotacct length Into 

16 1.998314 127.8.9.1 127.0.6.1 TCP 48 50776 + 1500€ 

12 1.699436 127.6.0.1 127.0.6.1 TCP 150606 + 50776 

14 1.919652 137.0.9.1 127.0.0.1 ICP fisu | 
16 1.913925 127.0.9.1 127.0.6.1 TCP 

16 1.628996 127 ,.6.9,1 127,.0.6.1 cP 

20 1.0435 /9 a2? .8.9.2 127.0.0.1 tF 

22 1.022201 127.2.9.1 127.0.6.1 TCP BS 186@@ + 50776 

24 1.846758 127 .6.9.1 127.0.6.1 TCP 174 158@@ + 50776 


This is an example of an ephemeral, or short-lived, port. Since the Wesnoth client does 
not need to be discoverable by other users, it can choose a "random" available port 
each time it starts up. When the client is closed, it will free this port. This is in contrast 
to the server, which always needs to be discoverable on port 15000 by clients. 


None of the packets we have examined so far contain any data. We can determine this 
by looking at the len member: 


> 1,166. ’ ei Fe . St 3096) + 13000 [4K] Sew “hd OL 


10 3.198655 321.0 0.: T : ja 

11 3, 198698 127.0 0.. 7.0.8. St 11900 + 50567 [ACK] Sem] AckeS dime 2619618 Leme 

12 1.1539 327.08.) 127,08.) cr 45 L180) + 50067 [PH ACE) Segal Ackes WineIG19648 Lensi 
13 3.1992 327.08.) 127.0.0.1] to 4b S56) + 15000 [ACK] ep5 Aches Sime 2619618 Leme 


Looking at all the packets, we can see that the only packets with data have the PSH 
flag. This flag tells the TCP connection to immediately send whatever data is inside the 
packet to the associated application instead of placing it in a buffer. We can filter for 
this flag in Wireshark to only see the packets that we care about via tcp.flags.push == 


nso ORS AuTi Se acas 
(Fega < | 
we me Some Dennen Pooc Legh ive 
i 18 1. Ieo 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 t 45 W505 1DU0U (P58, AK] SOGr] ACK] Wite2819H8 Lieg 
12 1.17S 127.0.0.1 12).0.0. 1 TO 48 Bees ~ 56563 (P58, AK] Seeqrl AckrS Wier281968 Leisg 
14 1.19818 127.0.0.1 12).0.0.1 TO 1i Deot- 56563 [PS8, AK] S005 Ack:5 Wine281968 Lei=3) 
1 were TAAG wiaat e O56 QAT MAAA (PSE, AK] aE Arked) VENADA lonett 
18 1.213497 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO 34 Deot- 56563 (PSE, MK] Seg- AcieS6 Win 2619648 Lente 
a@ ..21°0168 127:-0.0.2 127).0.0.1 To 96 30563 ~ 1000 [FP3, AK] Iur At? Mle 26116466 Lorm34 
22 1.214016 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO 3S 000 + S656) [PSI, MK] Seg- Acrs1p) Wiee2619648 Lered) 
3 200719 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO 39 D000- S656) (PSE, ME] Segall) Akeli Mine D1960 Lemi 5 
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6.2.6 Packet Structure 


When you select a packet in Wireshark, it displays the full packet broken down in 
different segments. For example, if we select the first packet of len 4, we will see the 
following view: 


Wll/Loopbac« 
Internet Pretocel Version ©, Sre: 127.0.0.1, Dst: 127.0.0.1 
> Transnicsian antral Protornl, Sre Sort: S6553, Ast Porc: 16AAB, Srg: 1, Ack: 1, Len: 4 
v Data (4 bytes) 
fata: HIENA 
(Length: 4] 


Mee gi DE J CO ERLEA] 
Swimmer? 8 99 €1 7f 39 9 Bl 
meee hé dE Sa ci SA 18 27 fð SAS 


As you select different components (like IP and TCP), the associated parts of the packet 
will be highlighted in the bottom section. For example, by selecting the TCP 
component, the following section is highlighted: 


Null’Lonpbacs 
Internet Protocol version 4, Sre: 327.2.0.1, Ost: 127.0.0.1 
> Transi ssicn Contre) Pratocal, Sec Mort: 5a563, Met Port: 15020, Seq: 1, Ack: 1, Lem: 3 
v Tata i4 bytes) 
Dota: FRARBIEG 


[leagra: 4] 
DAFO GJ AP AP PA 45 GE AP Ic 3h 77 AR EO RH OA BR GE 
18 7f o o e5 83 30 S6 5 53 62 75 
%28 z3 27 5o 51 ĉe oE 
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For the purposes of this chapter, we can ignore the IP and TCP components and focus 
on the data component for all the packets: 


Internet Protocol Version d, Sec: 127.0.9.1, Dst: 127.0.9.1 
Transmissicn Control Protocol, Sre Port: 539553, Dst Port: 15309, Seq: 1, Ack: 1, Lon: 4 
~ Data (4 bytes) |. °°. °° ©... 
Jara: AADAMA 
(-ength: 4] 


G? kA AP AD 45 Ae ER Fe Sh 79 AR PA RG G6 GR OF sssi, [pes 
7* 29 36 62 TFF 3@ O G1 c5 83 3a B c£ 63 62 75 z -Sbu 
C629 b db 5a cl 59 1g 27 f9 50 51 oe GD EUS Z-P-'- PQ 


Given that data in packets is often compressed, it is difficult to determine the purpose 
of a single packet in isolation. Instead, it is easier to look at the overall flow of network 
traffic and determine the role of each packet. In our case, the flow of network traffic for 
connecting looks like: 


nzo: ORQASI uTIG Bacan 
T Ticptage push me af S] 
M e Sore Dennet Prone Legh ive 
18 ..1056 127.0.0.1 177.0.0.1 TO 46 W505 + 1008 (P58, AK] SOGr] ACK:I Wite2819045 Les 
12 1.1565 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.2 TO 48 Dete- 51563 [PSI, AK] Segre] AckrS Wier28198 Leisg 
14 1.191818 127.0.0.1 12).8.@.1 TO 31 Deot- 56563 (PS, AK] S95 AckrS Wlee281968 Lei=3) 
14 mS 17a at iA AG Te AS QAT- MAAA [PO AK] aE Arki) VINATA lant 
18 1.213497 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO 34 Deot- 51563 [PS], MK] Se@edd AcceS6 Wim 2619648 Len-40 
26 ..21°016 127:-0.0.1 127.0.0.1 To 30 3563 ~ LOCO [FP3, AK] Iu Ae Wima Loma 
22 1.214046 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO g5 O00 + S56 (P58, MK] SeqeB2 Aculi) Wiee2619648 Lered] 
24 1.223719 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO J9 5000- S56) (PSE, MK] Segel23 Ackell® Mine D196 Lewd 


We know that packets from 50563 -> 15000 represent communication sent from our 
client to the server, and 15000 -> 50563 represent communication sent from the server 
to our client. As such, the network traffic looks like: 


Client -> Server Packet 1 
Server -> Client 
Client -> Server Packet 2 
Server -> Client 
Client -> Server Packet 3 


a S 


Since we are writing a client, we will only need to reverse the three packets being sent 
from the client to the server. 
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6.2.7 Sockets 


Each OS will have its own set of API's that allows you to interact with the networking 
stack. In Windows, this API is known as Winsock. Microsoft has comprehensive 
documentation available on how to use this API, including the process to establish a 
socket. This is available here. 


Microsoft also provides a complete example using these API's here. This example will 
create a TCP connection to a provided IP on port 27015 and send a single packet 
containing the data this is a test. It will then continuously wait for packets from the 
server. We will base our code on this example. 


A good starting place is to see how the server responds when we simply use the code 
as is. Since we are targeting a specific IP, we will remove the following code from the 
example: 


i¢Cargete=2)-£ 
printfC'usage:%s_server-—name\n",—_argvi aL: 
returat: 


Next, we can modify the getaddrinfo function to use the values for our server: 


iResult = getaddrinfoC"127.@.@.1", "15000", &hints, &result); 


With these changes, compile the code and run the executable. If you have Wireshark 
still logging, you should notice your host sending a packet with the data this is a test 
to the server. If you look at the server process, you will see the following message: 


incorrect handshake 


6.2.8 Reversing Packets 


This message indicates that the first packets sent by our client must initiate some sort 
of handshake. Let's compare the first message logged by the server for a valid 
connection: 
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Going back to our Wireshark capture, we can see that the first packet sent by the client 
contains 00 00 00 QQ. The server then responds with data. From this, we can assume 
that the data 00 00 QO Q0 is interpreted by the Wesnoth server as the start of a 
handshake. 


We can modify our socket example to perform this behavior. First, remove the 
following code since we will be writing our own sending code: 


+4 -Send-an—initialbuffer 
tResult = -sendC ConnectSocket  sendbuf Cintstrlanfsendbuf) @ 
i¢-GResult==SOCKETERROR)-{ 

printfC'send failed witherror:%din", WSAGetLastErrerO); 
——clesesocketCConnectSocket): 
——WSACleanupO+ 

return—t: 
} 


printf Bytes Sent: tAr Resh} 


//—shutdown—the—connection-since ne_mere_datawitt be sent 
iResult = shutdownCConnectSocket, SD_SEND); 
if _GResult =—=SOCKET_ERROR)-£ 

peat shut dewatetteday-therrer: a Ws Get lasteerer Op: 
—elesesecketCconnectSecket): 
——WSAClLeanupO+ 

returnA—t: 
} 


Next, create a buffer that will hold our 00 00 00 QQ data: 


const unsigned char buff_handshake_p1[] = { 
0x00, @xQ0, x00, 0x00 


}; 


Finally, add the following code to send this data and receive a single packet back: 


iResult = send(ConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_handshake_p1, 
Cint)sizeof(buff_handshake_p1), 0); 


printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 
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iResult = recvCConnectSocket, recvbuf, recvbuflen, Q); 


printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


If you run this program, you will receive 41 bytes back. This is equal to the two 
responses sent by the server in Wireshark, indicating that the first packet sent by the 
client initiates the handshake: 


=e 
18 ..1656 127.0.0.1 12).0.0.3 To 45 W565 + 1)U0U [P3], AK] 30r ACK Wiee2b19048 
1 Iys: 1 0.4 123.0.0.2 To 48 Dt =- 56565 [PS], AK] S01 AckrS Wine 28194 Leie 
14 1.191818 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 TO $1 Bees - 56563 [PS, AK] S 4 wi +196: 
14 rr dA 1 n 171 $ me 2% DSA « TIARA [PO Ar] Gee’ Arkad) Vinn PA 
18 iM i a1 127.0.0.1 TO $4 O08 ~ 56563 (PSE, ME] Se@ed? Aci55 Wim 2619648 Len-40 
20 14020 i R: 1 6.6 96 30565 Leese f , MK] Sowede Ane 

(46 l 0.9.1 l 0.0 d aS pioco J [PS5], ME] SoN Acı 
i 7:9 1277.0.0 J 0.0 d Bo poo J [PSe, ME] Segel2) Ack 


From the server messages, we can see that the next packet the client is responsible for 
is sending their current version. An example of this packet's data is shown below: 


0x00, x00, Ox@@, Ox2f, Ox1f, Ox8b, 0x08, 0x00, Oxdd, 
0x00, x00, Ox@0, Oxff, Ox8b, Ox2e, Ox4b, Ox2d, Ox2a, 
Qxcc, Oxcf, @x8b, Oxe5, Oxe2, 0x84, Oxb2, Ox6c, 0x95, 
Oxf5, OxOc, Ox4d, Oxf4, Ox2c, 0x95, Oxb8&, Oxa2, Oxf5, 
0x92, Ox5c, 0x00, OxcO, 0x38, Oxd3, Oxd7, 0x28, 0x00, 
0x00 


Even when converted into ASCII, our game version (1.14.9) does not appear in this 
data. This is because, like most games, Wesnoth compresses all data by default. In 
future chapters, we will examine the compression scheme used so that we can create 
packets with custom data. However, in this chapter, we will not need to do this since 
this data does not change. You can verify that by joining the same server multiple times 
with Wireshark running. 


Let's add this packet to our program to send as well: 


const unsigned char buff_handshake_p2[] 
0x00, x00, x00, Ox2f, Ox1f, Ox8&b, 0x00, 0x00, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8b, 0x2e, 0x2d, Ox2a, 


Qxcc, Oxcf, @x8b, Oxe5, Oxe2, 0x84, Qx6c, 0x95, 
Oxf5, OxOc, Ox4d, Oxf4, Ox2c, 0x95, Oxa2, Oxf5, 
0x92, Ox5c, 0x00, OxcO, 0x38, Oxd3, 0x28, 0x00, 
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+3 


iResult = sendCConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_handshake_p2, 


Cint)sizeofCbuff_handshake_p2), Q); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %Ld\n", iResult); 


iResult = recvCConnectSocket, recvbuf, recvbuflen, Q); 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


With this additional packet, the Wesnoth server will now think that a client is sending 
them a game's version before closing the connection: 


Finally, we can add in the name that our client will send. Since we have control over this 
field, we can use it to observe the compression scheme in use. With Wireshark running, 
connect to a server with two usernames, one short and one long. In the long username, 
make sure multiple characters repeat in a row. This will allow us to detect patterns. In 
this chapter, we will use the examples of FFFAAAKKKEEE and /EUser. Their related 
packets look like: 


Miocene OELE] 7.9.08 xr mi i4 3. uyn 123.08 i.e 1o S3 Liew ~ EDs 
x ajta Irai 227.0.0.3 3 or id 3, betes 127.09 137.0 1 35 S056) =~ 155e 
m ier LOTET A T) ia. t.e Ry min le 3,014? 127.09 127.00 w 4 Liew = 30) 
Views 177 E S] Tet wp m w +: oo nina naan ny U vni Tee 
33 tem 177. 33.9.0; 1r min 11 4. bees {37.0% 177.5.4 vo SE Liem = Edis 
Pai A aii 337.0. D i 327.9.0.1 39 Im in H LED Ð 157.09 177.09 1 ies kiewe + S04) 
Waas Wi I apies Aare JAD Sins, TR Beles Cav ered GAE Arj AA arara > PPU E WE A On ete a ITE) AS TA ea a rL oF earra ra 
Mil wegen Mh] / sapte 
Bete eet Motel Wwarelee 4, Sree L2P.€G.8, Bets S2P.0.0.4 Intersect Pretece, Versions «, Seer bE’ GAl Get: D7e 6.9 
reves veiri Poel. St Ports SAs., Cae Port 13000. jmo: Se. ai: Ty weeeionder Dew) Proview). Da “ort, WODI Oath Fe INON es ML Ee 
h are b> y v (mre (ead rT 
Cats | CHF a TDH mGA Eca (4 docB ar esi ete ss otda tlle Jere: SREY | DERE toer Bh tecBhe ley) hile Pte othe oA LE 
Lergttc ot [eng bt) 


ee eee ee ee ee mm G ~ vennan mnay vrr ee + + 
A E E aE E E OE SE EE ELE 1 n w wo. tao a be we CD Db) Ee Be ES 
oe ef e S alil ot af ewe ee wee fw g ua se 1p i t 
‘fa KbHeaheag @r eu it d ' 
Sak akidai bS bila P3 PN varan 
=e a * att 
” L 
G FY mdma & on O P mre r n 


The highlighted areas most likely represent the compressed name of the user. Let's try 
sending the data from the FFFAAAKKKEEE request, but slightly modifying the bytes for 
the name: 
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const unsigned char buff_send_name[] = { 
0x00, 9x00, 0x00, Ox3a, Ox1f, Ox8&b, 0x08, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8b, Oxce, Oxc9, 
Qx8b, O@xe5, O@xe2, Ox2c, Ox2d, Ox4e, Ox2d, 
Qx4d, @xb5, @x55, @x72, 0x74, 0x74, 0x74, 
Oxf6, Oxf6, Ox76, 0x75, 0x75, 0x55, @xe2, 


Oxaa, Oxe0, 0x02, 0x00, Oxal, Oxfc, 0x19, 
0x00, O@x00 


+ 


iResult = sendCConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_send_name, 
Cint)sizeofCbuff_send_name), @); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


If we observe the server, we see the following error: 


player joined using 
"failed to uncompress” 


sinple_wnl error ir 


This verifies that the packet is being compressed, and even indicates the compression 
scheme (simple_wml). We can use this information in future chapters when we want to 
create our own packet. For this chapter, we can just modify buff_send_name to contain 
the original data: 


const unsigned char buff_send_name[] = { 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Ox3a, Ox1f, Ox8&b, 0x08, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8b, Oxce, Oxc9, 
Qx8b, Oxe5, Oxe2, Ox2c, Ox2d, Ox4e, Ox2d, 


Qx4d, @xb5, 0x55, @x72, 0x73, 0x73, 0x73, 
Oxf6, O@xf6, 0x76, 0x75, 0x75, 0x55, @xe2, 
Oxaa, Oxe0, 0x02, 0x00, Oxal, Oxfc, 0x19, 
0x00, x00 


With this change, our client will now connect to the server using the name 
FFFAAAKKKEEE. If you join the lobby with a legitimate client, you will notice that our 
client is also connected. 
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The full code for this client is available in Appendix A. 
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6.3 Reversing 
Packets 


6.3.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


6.3.2 Identify 


In the previous chapter, we identified the packets used for connecting to a Wesnoth 
server. We then wrote a client that would replay these packets. In this chapter, we will 
identify the packets used for sending chat messages and reverse their structure. This 
will allow us to create our own legitimate packets instead of only replaying packets. 


6.3.3 Understand 


For clients and servers to communicate over a network, both sides must agree on how 
to structure the data in each packet. Since this structure must be reversible for each 
side, we can also reverse it. Once the data is reversed, we can modify the data and do 
the opposite of the reversing process to create a new packet. 


6.3.4 Chat Packets 


Similar to reversing an executable, it is helpful to have a context when reversing 
packets. With executables, this context is often a string that we have observed inside 
the executable. When it comes to packets, this context is some type of data we can 
control in the packet. 


Typically, you control several pieces of data in a packet. For example, most games 
allow you to set your name. Other games will allow you to connect with multiple 
versions or certain mods. Both of these pieces would allow you to associate certain 
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data with certain packets. However, one of the easiest pieces of data to control is a 
game's chat messages. Since Wesnoth allows players to send chat messages, this is the 
context we will use for this chapter. 


Start Wesnoth and connect to your local server with a user named FFFAAAKKKEEE, 
identically to the last chapter. Once connected, start Wireshark to log packets. To help 
reverse the game's packets, we want to answer a few questions: 


1. Is there any randomness or time element encoded in the packets? 
2. Can we observe patterns of letters in the packets? 
3. Can we observe any human-readable characters in the packets? 


To answer these questions, we can send the following four chat messages: 


° a 
° a 
© aaaaa 
e  hello123 
C oc a a a a a a E T) 
l ipfa 1 
e: Te bare mman mu Peavy Low be 
10 estot 127801 121.0.0.1 "P 126 45963 + 15000 [PS1], ACK) Sopel Ache] Hi 
EE SETI i170 0i PAR) TO 125 45363 e 1'00 P, ACE’ l Aces] & 
& 2 ish 17001 31.0.0% me 190 4004) — 10000 [H ACH jent Achel 
rs 74'S) a7ee¢1 27.4.4 To IJS 45505 + Leto [ 154, Ace eyid) Arbel 
Prom l 120 Cytet n r (ANPP CATS), Ave COPTER CT L can) oa aumoa UPAO Ver LOpOER, 10 @ 
Mel | /locpteck 


Interest Pretecol Version 4, ire: 177 0.0.1, Det: 137 88.1 
Treseehesier Control fretece), tre fort: #0663, Ort Mert: 20000, Gear 3, Athi b, bere £2 


ete 184 yri) 


HOw eat eww Wile @ Mw 0 
‘4 @ 02 dl ona 2 c7 angad te 
fi brunn 8 
i OET w 


The first two messages are identical and will help us determine if identical messages 
result in identical packets. The third message repeats a several times, allowing us to 
observe any type of data patterns. Finally, the last message will immediately tell us if it 
appears readable in a packet. 
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6.3.5 Test Cases 


Examining the data of the first two packets (a and a), we can see that their data is 
identical. This means that the packets do not contain a timestamp or any other 
uniqueness factor: 


- 1 B. neeeee 177 .¢.6.1 127.0.6.1 xP 126 49555 + 15000 [PS4, A] Seed Ache h 
af Read? ~~ 127.6.0.1 127.0.6.1 Ke TUR SRRI + 180i [ISH 400) Seeks hr ksl 
5 7.987554 17) .@.6.1 127.0.6.1 xp TIA ASRKI = Lm [ISH A] Sens Arke 
? 6,714755 127.0.0.1 127.0.0.1 Ke 199 45863 + 1500A [OSH, MOL] SA2 heka 


< 
———————EE_—————_—————EEESa eae 
Fraze ñ: 126 hytes on wire [tAAR kits), 726 hyte= captures (12RA bite) on interface Devica NF aaccack, id À 
‘ull Locptack 
Internet Frotocel version 4, Src: 127.0.0.1, Ust: 127.0.0.1 
Transsissicn Control Protccol, Src Port: 49863, Ost Port: 15800, Seq: 83, ack: 1, Len: 82 
Data {82 bytes) 
Dota: EOGGehdcl He LCEbeees CCCEEOSt HEkcotd Iolesosc4tEccSclF4b26<95 1 ISSHS3Eb-2FF.. 
[iength: a2] 


e¢vvrveyv 


DECC 82 ZO VE CE 45 be ZD 7a Sc IP de EO WE CC GO ee 
2016 Ff Ge ög Gl FF 00 GE OL c2 c7 33 SE $3 GE Fo b2 
anon 
B38 
ARAR 
2250 
REEF 
Bere 


AAAF A? BA AM RA 45 AA AA 7c Sd AS 4A EA FO C6 FAFA Fe | Jive ee 
301E 7f £0 30 £1 7f 20 90 31 c3 41 3a SB Gb Ec c6 34 

2026 e1 50 Ôb co 30 G 
2030 PE E 
2042 
ROSE 
8066 
3078 
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This pattern is too long for aaaaa, and its structure of 3-3-3-3 is closest to our player's 


name (FFFAAAKKKEEE). We can see that this pattern also occurs in all of our 


messages, indicating that one element of this packet must contain our player's name. 


Finally, examining the data of the last packet, we cannot observe anything that would 


resemble hello123. 


Next, let's observe the difference between the packets for the message a and a new 


message b to help determine how single characters are handled: 


~ Dete (82 bytes) 
Date: O0000Me ] f HDOEIOROIONOOIOST f Bbc 4d ]d Jebedc af BGeSe284526095929408 adt 
(Length: 52) 


02 00 8 45 08 7a Sd 26 a èo 30 06 & OO E zi} 
7E OO G2 et FF OF GO G1 c2 c? Se 06 BS dS fee 
ih 22 Si GA IR 27 FR Mo Y 
oo 0o oi ~) 5r 4 


Comparing these two packets side by side, we find that the single-character 


. m sveve mrn roren, — 

1 &.c0e0e! 127.6.0.1 7.88.1 cP 126 49663 + 15600 [PSH, 4 
3 0.66344 127.0.0.1 27.84.1 TP 126 49663 + 15000 [PSH, 4 
5 2.9615% 127.0.0.1 7.04.1 T 128 49663 + 15000 [PSH, 4 
? 5.77S 127.0.0.1 27.@4.1 To 133 49663 + 15000 [PSH, 4 
15 183.026721 127.0.0.1 127.@4.1 TP 126 49663 + 15090 [PSH, 4 

Freme 15: 126 bytes on wire (3006 bits), 126 bytes captured (1008 bits) ọn interface \Wevice rr 

Nell /Loopbect 

Internet Protacol Version 4, Src; 127.0.0.1, Oat: 127.0.0.1 

Trenesission Control Protocol, Src Port: 49963, Dst Port: 15000, Seq: BIB, Ack: i, Len: M 


modification resulted in 2 of the bytes being changed in the middle of the packet, and 


several bytes being changed at the end: 
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ANDA 6? AA HO GA 45 AA FO Fa Sd 26 40 AA 80 66 40 OA -- -E -z JR@-- 
6010 77 00 66 01 7f GO G6 G1 c2 c7 3a 98 83 d5 fb b1  -------- --i-- 
GoW t+; : ; 
0030 
gada 
6058 33 z c$ 
6050 5 37 37 37 47 47 57 57 57 25 aeli x77763 
wove FER le Ye fr : n}-f.--s 


AAAA 
0010 
0020 
0039 
6a4e x Aa eare ee 
6058 2 £3 1? 32 í C e E ; SMe mss . 
6658 2 ? 37 31 i TETES : [A777636 sooWWWh - 
0070 S 7 ° 2 g i nj: f.°-W 


This demonstrates that our text is not being mapped one-to-one into a packet, and 
additional processing is taking place. With this information, we can close Wesnoth and 
stop logging packets in Wireshark. However, make sure to keep Wireshark running so 
we can grab packet data as we analyze it further. 


6.3.6 Packet Modification 


Now, let's see how the server responds if we modify a packet. In the last chapter, we 
wrote a client that would connect to the server with the username FFFAAAKKKEEE. We 
can expand on this code to send a chat message a after we connect. 


In Wireshark, click on the first or second packet (the a messages) and select the data. 
Right-click and choose Show Packet Bytes: 
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1 9.200008 
3 9.663847 
5 2.961554 
7 5.714755 
15 181.025771 


127.0.0.1 
127.0.0.1 
127.0.0.1 
127.6.8.1 
177.0.0.1 


> Frase 3: 126 bytes on wire (1 


> Null/Loopback 


> Internet Pratoral Version 4, 
> Transmission Control Protccol 


v Data (A? bytes) 


Data: seeseesel FaboSseoesIGMUGETTSHL CO2O LCESC TET CSCZEF02609512950 


[Length: 82] 


Comersaticn Filter ’ 
Colonze with “ilter ' 
Fo kow 

Copy + 


Export Packet Bytes... Col+S-it-x 
Wik Protocn! Page 

Filter Field Reterecce 

Protocol “references + 
Decode As... Crl+S-ift-U 


Gc to Linked Packet 
Show Linked Packet in New Window 


interface ' 


Ack: 1, Ler 


of 2f3... 


In the window that appears, choose C Array in the Show As section. This will format the 
packet's data into an array that can be dropped directly into your code. 


Minhat Date dreds - acepter fer bopreck tatie cacture 


thar backet hytes[] = į 


2x32, w20, 
axo, Ferd, 
Rytis, meld, 
xel, ació, 
Rekt, Mesh, 
axfl, 03, 
Rear, ese, 
Ox3?, a7, 
Rye), mene, 
Qx2dc, B08, 
aves, AA 


Amas E Oa Arnall 2 bet 
Cescce ce Rove 


"hd: 


Brde, 
, Save, 
Rate, 
Ont, 
, M, 


t, Oxia, 


» A77, 
Bn4), 
vee, 
an, 
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After we have sent the handshake, version, and username packets, we can add the 
following code to send the chat message: 


const unsigned char packet_bytes[] = { 
0x00, x00, Ox@0, Ox4e, Ox1f, Ox8&b, 
Qx@0, @xQ0, Ox@0, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, 
Qx4d, O@x2d, O@x2e, Ox4e, Ox4c, Ox4f, 
Qxe2, 0x84, @xb2, Ox6c, 0x95, 0x12, 
0x38, @x8b, Oxf2, Oxf3, 0x73, Oxéd, 
Qxf2, @x93, Ox92, O@x2a, 0x81, Oxbc, 
Qxbc, 0x94, @xd4, @x22, Ox5b, 0x25, 
0x37, 0x47, 0x47, 0x47, OxOf, Ox6f, 
0x57, 0x57, 0x25, @xae, 0x68, Ox7d, 
Qx2e, 0x00, @x9b, 0x77, 0x70, 0x14, 
0x00, 0x00 

}; 


iResult = send(ConnectSocket, (const char*)packet_bytes, 
Cint)sizeof(packet_bytes), 0); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


Executing this code will send a chat message just as if we were connected: 


In the section above, we saw that the difference between the a and b chat messages 
was a change of 2 bytes. Let's change only the 2 bytes above and see how the server 
responds: 


const unsigned char packet_bytes[] = { 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Ox4e, Ox1f, Ox8b, 0x08, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8&b, 


Qx4d, @x2d, O@x2e, Ox4e, Ox4c, Ox4f, Ox8d, 
Oxe2, 0x84, Oxb2, Ox6c, 0x95, 0x92, 0x94, 
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Executing the code with this packet will result in the following error from the server: 


F) fo seryen: 37. 8.8 
37:37 arror contig: ERROR: ‘failed to 
r error server: 127.0.0,1 


This error message, plus how a single letter change results in multiple modifications to 
the bytes in the packet, indicates that at least some part of the packet is compressed. 


6.3.7 Compression 


Compression is the process of taking input data and reducing its size. One of the most 
simplistic compression techniques is combining repeating data. For example, the string 
AAAAAAAAAA could become 10A. When decompressed, the decompressor would 
know to expand 10A back to AAAAAAAAAA. There are multiple ways to compress 
data, with some popular formats being ZIP and RAR. Just like executables are always 
distinct from other data (like pictures), different compression formats are distinct from 
each other. 


Wesnoth is a multi-platform game that supports Windows and Linux. Therefore, we 
know that whatever format being used must run on both OS's. On Linux-based 
systems, two of the most popular compression formats are gzip and bzip2. We will start 
our investigation with these formats. 


Windows’ default command prompt does not have good support for data operations. 
To help us investigate, we will use another terminal emulator called Cmder. We will also 
install the gzip package. Both of these can be installed using Chocolatey in Powershell: 


choco install cmder -y 


choco install gzip -y 
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To test out the two compression techniques, create a text file named test.txt. In this file, 
add a single line of text. Next, open up Cmder (C:\Tools\Cmder.exe) and navigate to 
the directory with this text file. Run the following command to create a gzip'd version 
of the file: 


gzip test.txt 


By default, gzip will remove the original file. Recreate test.txt in the same way so that 
you can then create a bzip'd version: 


bzip2 test.txt 


You should now have two files: test.txt.gz and test.txt.bz2. We next want to examine 
what the bytes of these files look like. To do this, we can use a tool called xxd: 


xxd test.txt.gz 


xxd test.txt.bz2 


Your results should look similar to the following: 


AAAARBEA 8b aPRK 7I6EA 00Ab 7465 
20000010: 7874 0053 ca48g cdc9 c957 520 


d 960a 09090 BO 


Comparing these against one of the packets, you should immediately notice that the 
beginning bytes (0x1f8b) jump out in the packet: 
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3006 Əz BB JƏ BW 45 BO WE /a 5C 20 40 WH 
016 7f 00 68 61 c2 C a 98 
95d ee 
ir 8b G8 00 GO £ 
e5 


95 72 


JEE 


63 7d b8 66 


This indicates that part of the packet may be compressed with gzip. We can validate 
this by attempting to decompress an actual packet. In Wireshark, select a packet, right- 
click on the data, and choose Copy -> Value: 


? 5, T2788 127.0.4.1 127.4, Folow . H, MOK) Segara 
uF ASTUI 27.9.0. 127.0. 8. eee Avi- tem 
22 356.619545 127.9.9.1 127.8.0. - 

F ee 3 he z s 7 ae All Nig te Se ee 
21 156.620227 127.0.3.1 127.0. 0. Showy Packet Bytes fad-Shet-09 


26 356.621427 177.8.9.1 127.8.6. Papert Packet Fyles tal-Shrl-x pesen 


23 356.760914 1327.90.9.1 127.90.8. Las Hue 
Wo Prctacol Page fea 


Fitar Fiskd Aefererice 
Fromc 1: 126 bytcs on wire (1608 bits), 125 bytes > 
‘ ( ) 5 byte ai ae 5 As Filler 


ull /Lospback = 
Tnternat Protoeal Wersian 4, Ser: 177.6.8.1, DaT: Decode ás- Cid -ShEt-U Capy Bye ac Hi 
Transmission Control Protocol, Sre Mort: 43363, D Go to Linked Packet Hee Damu 
Data {52 bytes) RS are vas Privhabobe Tes 

m Show Linked 7actet in Nen Windoa 

Data: Stee el OLODO GO CEINA f aacetd2cleie anie s aa Hee Shear 
[icneth: 37] a Faw E rary 
„az Escaped Stn 


We can use xxd again to turn this data into a gzip'd file. To do this, we will first print the 
data to the terminal using the command echo. However, instead of only printing, we 
will pass this printed text to xxd via the pipe operator (|). We can then use the -r switch 
to tell xxd to reverse the operation (or create a file from the hex), and the -p switch to 
tell xxd to read from whatever is typed in, in this case the echo command. Finally, we 
use the redirection operator (>) to save this to a compressed file: 


echo "1f8b08..... " | xxd -r -p - > file.gz 


We can then decompress this file using gzip: 


gzip -d file.gz 
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This will produce a text file named file. Viewing this file, we can see structured data 
representing our chat message: 


6.3.8 Packet Structure 


We now know that the majority of the packet contains compressed data, but there is 
still one piece of the packet we have not reversed yet. Looking at the packet again, we 
can see that the data 0x00 00 00 4e comes before the compressed section: 


1 B. RARECO 12?7.¢.0.1 127.0.6.3 P PE 40585 > 15000 [PS4, A] Soal Ark & 


3 asand? ~ 117.8.0.1 327.0.6.3 Te 126 SRAI e 150A [PSH A] SagaR3 fhi ksl 
5 2,.900550 1.8.0.1 127.0.6.1 P JA ASRKI = liaa [PSH, K] Seeds hiks 
? G, 214955 127.0.9.1 127.0.9.1 P 1) SRRI > 1S D254, A] SA tebe 


Frase ñ: 126 hytes on wire [1AAR kits), 726 hyte= captures [188A bite) om interface \Mewice\Nif_ aaccack, ii Ò 
‘Null; Loopback 
Internet Frotocel Version 4, Src: 127.0.8.1, Ust: 127.0.0.1 
Transsissicn Contrel Protccol, Src Port: 49863, Dot Pert: 15000, Seq: 83, Ack: J, Len: BZ 
~ Data {82 bytes) 
Data, EOGeeidcl +s bcsbeeed ecCeedet tEbcodd IeZedotidtSccScl4b26<95 1 ISShSSE oats. 
[iength: a?) 


@2 ZO VE CE 45 be ZO 7a Sc FP de EO W eo oee E-z jE 
c2 
él 
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If we convert this @x4E into decimal, we get the value 78. Examining the length of the 
data section of the packet, we see that it is 82. From this we can deduce that the first 4 
bytes of the packet are responsible for holding the size of the compressed data. With 
this, we have all the information we need to create our own packet. 


6.3.9 Creating a Packet 


Now that we have reversed a packet, we can use the opposite steps to create our own. 
In this case, let's create a chat message that says z from our chat message that said a. 
Take the file produced from our steps above, and change the message to z: 


Next, we are going to gzip this file. We can then use xxd to print out its byte 
representation. By using the -i flag, xxd will display this data in a format that we can use 
in our code: 
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We can place this data into our code like before: 


const unsigned char packet_bytes[] = { 
Qxif, Ox8&b, 


QOx6c, 
Qxe5, 


QOxf3, 
QOxd4, 
Qx47, 
Qx66, 


0x65, 
Oxe2, 
0x73, 
Qxbc, 
Ox6F , 
0x2e, 


0x08, 
0x00, 
0x84, 
Qxéd, 
0x94, 
Ox6F , 
0x00, 


0x08, 
Qx8b, 
Qxb2, 
0x95, 
QOxd4, 
Ox6F , 
Qxf3, 


0x16, 
Qxce, 
Qx6c, 
0x72, 
0x22, 
0x57, 
0x40, 


Oxa, 
Qx4d, 
0x95, 
Oxf2, 
Qx5b, 
0x57, 
oxda, 


If you examine the chat messages so far and our newly generated message, you may 
notice that there is a difference: 


2 ee 
7f 2e 


45 
7 


60 


3020 
AAIA 
AAJA 
3050 
J0b0 
2070 


09 


All the other chat messages used by the game have 0x00...Ff in between 0x08 and 


@x8b. By contrast, our message has what appears to be random data. To fix this, we 


can simply replace these bytes with values that we know work from the game: 


const unsigned char packet_bytes[] = { 


Ox1f, 
Ox4d, 
0x95, 


Oxf2, 
Qx5b, 
0x57, 
xda, 


Qx8b, 
Qx2d, 
Oxaa, 
0x93, 
0x25, 
0x57, 
Qx7c, 


0x08, 
0x2e, 
0x94, 
0x92, 
0x37, 
0x25, 
0x48, 


0x00, 
0x4e, 
Qxb8, 
Qx2a, 
0x37, 
Oxae, 
0x00, 


0x00, 
Ox4c, 
0x38, 
0x81, 
0x37, 
0x68, 
0x00, 


0x00, 
QOx4f, 
Qx8b, 
QOxbc, 
Qx47, 
QOx7d, 
0x00 


This also has the effect of shortening the data. Finally, we need to add the length to 
the front of the packet. Since it is a single letter, we know that it will be 0x4e: 
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const unsigned char packet_bytes[] = { 
0x00, @xQ0, Ox@0, Ox4e, Ox1f, Ox8&b, 
0x00, Oxff, @x8b, Oxce, Ox4d, Ox2d, 
Qxe2, 0x84, Oxb2, Ox6c, 0x95, Oxaa, 
0x73, Ox6d, 0x95, 0x72, Oxf2, 0x93, 


Oxbc, 0x94, Oxd4, 0x22, Ox5b, 0x25, 
Qx6f, O@x6f, Ox6f, 0x57, 0x57, 0x57, 
Qx2e, 0x00, Oxf3, 0x40, Oxda, Ox/7c, 


With these changes, we can build and execute the code. The resulting program will 
connect to the server and send the chat message z, proving that we now know the 
structure and can create our own packets: 
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6.4 Creating an 
External Client 


6.4.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


6.4.2 Identify 


In the previous chapter, we reversed the structure of a Wesnoth chat packet and 
identified the steps needed to reverse and create chat packets for the game. In this 
chapter, we will expand on this work to create a chat bot, a type of bot that will wait for 
and respond to certain commands. 


6.4.3 Understand 


In the previous chapter, we determined that the process to reverse a packet went like 
this: 


1. Retrieve the packet's data. 
2. Split the data into two sections: size and compressed content. 
3. Decompress the second section. 


We used that technique on a chat packet and retrieved structured data that looked like: 


[message] 
message="a" 


room="Lobby" 
sender="FFFAAAKKKEEE" 
[/message ] 
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Once we retrieved this data, we could make modifications and use a similar process to 
create a new packet: 


1. Compress the data section. 
2. Add the section's length to the front of the data section. 
3. Send the packet with the new data. 


Since we can write both of the above processes out as a series of concrete steps, we 
can create a program to automatically perform them for us. In the retrieval process, we 
can analyze the content of each retrieved packet and look for certain characters. If we 
identify these characters, we can act on them. 


6.4.4 ZLib Installation 


The data in the packets was compressed using gzip. While we could write our own 
functions to manage gzip'd data, there are external libraries that already provide 
functionality to compress and decompress gzip'd data in C++. External libraries 
generally contain two parts: header files to include in your code, and library files that 
contain the actual code. For this chapter, we will use a library called ZLib. Most of these 
libraries require additional installation steps to fully work, including ZLib. 


To set up ZLib, first download the Complete package installer from their site under the 
zlib for Windows 9x/NT entry. Once installed, it should create a directory at C:\Program 
Files (x86)\GnuWin32. 


This installation placed several header and library files in this directory. To use these, we 
need to include them in our Visual Studio project. Open up Visual Studio and create a 
project. Once created, right-click on the project file and choose Properties: 
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First, we will make sure that our project can find the ZLib include files. In the properties 
dialog, choose C/C++ -> Additional Include Directories -> Edit: 


he tren Tint Piat tan w paon Varese 


‘ ’ r CE ws ra eri riede X(AscetonstindudeDinrctaren 


Lewes UVR] 


Add tiowal Inchate Birextores 
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In the dialog box that appears, choose the New folder icon and browse to C:\Program 
Files (x86)\GnuWin32\include: 


Additional Include Directories ? x 


ks 


C:\Program Files %28x86%29\GnuWin32\include 


Evaluated value: 


C:\Program Files (x86)\GnuWin32\include 
%(AdditionallncludeDirectories) 


Inherited values: 


(| Inherit from parent or project defaults Macros> > 


We can now include zlib.h inside our code, and the build process will be able to locate 
the file. However, as we have seen in previous chapters, header files generally only 
contain function definitions and do not contain the majority of code. In ZLib, this code 
is stored in library files. We will include these library files in a similar manner. 


Select Linker -> General and then select Additional Library Directories -> Edit: 
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Comfuprabanr 


d Cop bguralion apartas 
General 
Advanoeri 
taming 
VEe Direcories 


Cee 


Manifest F le 

Debucg 73 

Wren 

Upt maator 

Embedced DL 

Wir clcraes Miiri 

Sd.anced 

41 Optiors 

Loæonmsný Lure 
Maaitest Tec 


XML Doum art Generator 


Ense Iohammatior 
Ea d Events 
Custom Baiki Step 
C ode Arudyse 


Ariwo Deby) 


~ Platform: 


wiped Fie 
Shera “cape 


Vermon 
Enable hormonul Linking 
Supa wet Hortup Baeorer 
igmore Import Liber, 
Register Sutrut 


Use library Depere ancy buts 


Urs Status 
Present DI Erdag 


Arive Mer a) = 


HOUI ALT angethames gTaet) 
Meil Sel 


Yes [ANCREM ENTAL) 
Yes JNCLOUO) 

mo 

“Nev 


Edit.» 


ieit fons aarent o project datalti» 


Trew: Linker Warring âs Errors 


Ferco ile Curput 
Enele Hit Seale Bead di dneneecgee 


Spect,y ecien Mi butcs 


Add Vera! Library Direeterios 
Als the User te override the erwirce mortal | meery pan. (UE Ko cosy 


Configuration Manager. 


Cancel 


HPA F629) Sne Wind Mib:S[Additionallibeary Dirertretes) - 


Anoly 


Like we just did, choose the New folder icon. This time, supply the path to the library 
folder at C:\Program Files (x86)\GnuWin32\lib: 
Additional Library Cirectorias 


CAProgram “iles ‘20x82 E29yGnuWam32y > 


£t 


Evahaates valua: 


‘Program files (x45)\GnulV¥ias2\ ib 
Sol Addition alLiz-eryDirectories) 


inhbe ited valur« 


F- Inhorit from parent or project ccfaults 


NMarros> > 


OK Cancel 
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Now that we have loaded the library folder, we need to include the actual lib file. In 
Linker -> Input, select Additional Dependencies and add zlib.lib in the dialog that 
appears: 


Lhatsol Property Fags 


Contiquration = Activws Decay! Matame Actiwotdsin 32h Longa mion Manager. 
+Con'euaticr Propertics Sh omi Coe te bernies slib ibe [Add (bore Depeodercies) 

Genen 

Mwances moore Spec Ie Delan t Labtanes 

Calang o9 Vodule Ortinitian “ile 

a d D “estories mee Mc 3 ie ta Adcomlay 

CA++ rési Varages kesowce F e 

Unke Tence Symvoc! Refers wes 


General De sy Leaded Cils 
assembly Lirk Ressurce 

Manileet Fle 

Uebugars 

Crwn eation 

Ein dbælded ICL 


Command Line 
Marites Teal 
IML Dorumer* rnm ator 
Droese infomation 


Build vets 


Additora Dependencies 


Onom Build Step 
P Scents pcheletic ees! tems fc seri $o the hnk cone hime Le termes? aby 


Gule âralys 


DK Cance 


With all this setup done, we can now include ZLib in our code like a regular header: 


#include <zlib.h> 


However, if we try to build this code, we will get the following build error: 
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If we double-click on this error, we are directed to the following code block: 


#if 1 /* HAVE_UNISTD_H -- this line is updated by ./configure */ 
# include <sys/types.h> /* for off_t */ 


# include <unistd.h> /* for SEEK_* and off_t */ 
# ifdef VMS 


unistd.h is a Unix specific file. To fix this error, we can change the #if 1 to #if 
HAVE_UNISTD_H, like so: 


HAVE MISTE H 


With these changes, our program will now build. However, if you run the program, you 
will encounter a missing DLL error. To fix this, copy over the zlib1.dll file to the running 
directory of your application: 


> > tle > ree > rer wc d + » 5 
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We can now build and run programs that contain ZLib functionality. 


6.4.5 Sending Data 


Now that we can compress data in our code, we can create a function to send a 
Wesnoth-structured packet with whatever data we would like. To create the packet, this 
function will need our data and the length of this data. To send the packet, we will 
need a socket. With these requirements, we can create our function definition: 


void send_dataCconst unsigned char *data, size_t len, SOCKET s) { 


Based on the documentation, the easiest way to use ZLib to produce gzip'd data is to 
create a file with the compressed data. We can do this using the gzopen, gzwrite, and 
gzclose functions. These are similar to the regular file functions fopen, fwrite, and 
fclose. In our case, we will create a single compressed file, packet.gz, and write 
whatever data is passed into this file: 


gzFile temp_data = gzopenC"packet.gz", "wb"); 


gzwriteCtemp_data, data, len); 
gzcloseCtemp_data); 


We can test our current implementation via: 


const unsigned char version[] = "[test]hello[/test]"; 
send_data(version, sizeof(version), ConnectSocket); 


Running this code will produce a packet.gz file in the same directory that you ran the 
program from. If you use gzip to decompress the packet.gz file, you will find that it 
contains [test]hello[/test], showing that our code works so far. 


Our packet needs to contain the byte representation of this file. To retrieve this, we can 
read the file as a binary file: 


#define DEFAULT_BUFLEN 512 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 


fopen_s(&temp_file, "packet.gz", "rb"); 
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if Ctemp_file) { 
size_t compress_len = Q; 


unsigned char buffer[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { @ }; 
compress_len = fread(buffer, 1, sizeofCbuffer), temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file); 


If you run this code and set a breakpoint after fclose, you will see that the buffer now 
contains the byte representation of the compressed file. We can use this to build our 
packet. We know that the first 4 bytes (a DWORD) of the packet represent the packet's 
size. Since all of the chat packets are small, we only need to write the size to the last 
byte of this DWORD. Since buffers start at O in C, we reference this position with +3. 
We will write the buffer containing the compressed data after that: 


unsigned char buff_packet[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { Q }; 
memcpy(buff_packet + 3, &compress_len, sizeofCcompress_len)); 
memcpyCbuff_packet + 4, buffer, compress_len); 


Next, we will use the code we have seen before to send a packet containing this data: 


int iResult = sendCs, (const char*)buff_packet, compress_len + 4, @); 


printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


To verify that this method works, we will build off the code we wrote in the previous 
chapter. In this code, we sent three packets to connect to the server: an initial 
negotiation packet that contained O's, a packet containing our client's version, and a 
packet containing our username. 


We can use the same technique that we used to decode chat messages to decode 
these packets. For example, the packet containing our version looks like this after 
decoding: 


[version] 


version="1.14.9" 
[/version] 


Instead of sending the packet's bytes like we were doing, we can use our new function: 


const unsigned char version[] = "[version]\nversion=\"1.14.9\"\n[/version]"; 


send_data(version, sizeof(version), ConnectSocket); 
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If you build and run this code, you will see that our bot will connect in the same way, 
verifying that our function works. We can build on this approach to send a custom 
username: 


const unsigned char name[] = "[Login]\nusername=\"ChatBot\"\n[/login]"; 


send_dataCname, sizeofCname), ConnectSocket); 


Finally, we can use the same method to send an initial chat message when we connect: 


const unsigned char first_message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"ChatBot 
connected\"\nroom=\" Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_dataCfirst_message, sizeof(first_message), ConnectSocket); 


This is the same chat message structure that we observed in the previous chapter. 


6.4.6 Retrieving Data 


We can now send chat messages. For our chatbot to work, we also need to retrieve 
messages from the server and parse them for certain text. For this chapter, we will have 
our bot respond to any message that contains \wave with a chat message that says 
hello back. 


At the bottom of the code from Microsoft is a loop that continuously checks for new 
packets. We can modify this to send retrieved packets to our own function, and, 
depending on the contents, send a chat message: 


do { 
iResult = recvCConnectSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
if CiResult > 0) 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 
else if CiResult == Q) 
printfC"Connection closed\n"); 
else 
printfC"recv failed with error: %d\n", WSAGetLastError()); 


if Cparse_dataCrecvbuf, iResult)) { 
const unsigned char message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"HelLo! 
\"\nroom=\" Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_data(message, sizeof(message), ConnectSocket); 


} 
} while CiResult > 0); 
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Our parse_data function will take a data buffer and its length, and return true if \wave 
is found. 


bool parse_dataCunsigned char *buff, int buff_len) { 


Like we described above, this function will do the same steps as the send_data 
function, but in the opposite order. First, we will extract the compressed data from the 
packet and write it to a file: 


unsigned char data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { Q }; 
memcpyCdata, buff + 4, buff_len - 4); 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(&temp_file, "packet_recv.gz", "wb"); 


if Ctemp_file) { 
fwriteCdata, 1, sizeofCdata), temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file); 


With the compressed data saved, we can use the gzopen and gzread to read the 
decompressed data into a variable. We will then write this variable to the terminal 
using fwrite: 


gzFile temp_data_in = gzopenC"packet_recv.gz", "rb"); 
unsigned char decompressed_data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { ® }; 


gzread(temp_data_in, decompressed_data, DEFAULT_BUFLEN); 
fwriteCdecompressed_data, 1, DEFAULT_BUFLEN, stdout); 
gzcloseCtemp_data_in); 


Finally, we will check if the data contains the text \wave using strstr. This function 
returns a positive value if the second parameter is included in the first parameter. It 
returns O if not. Because of this, we can return the value of the search and use that to 
signify to our calling code that the text was found: 


return strstrCCconst char*)decompressed_data, (const char*)”\\wave"); 


The full source code for this chapter is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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6.5 Proxying TCP 
Traffic 


6.5.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


6.5.2 Overview 


In the previous chapter, we created an external client that would connect to a Wesnoth 
server and listen for and respond to specific chat messages. A major downside to this 
approach is that we had to reverse the entire authentication process so that our client 
could connect to the server. Our goal in this chapter is to create a proxy. This will allow 
us to use a regular game client and only intercept and modify the traffic we care about 
from the client. 


6.5.3 Reason for Proxying 


The best way to understand our purpose for creating a proxy is to observe the network 
traffic when connecting to a server with two clients on the same host. On your lab 
machine, start a Wesnoth server and connect to it with a legitimate copy of the game. 
Next, modify the client that we wrote in the previous chapter and remove all the 
authentication. Instead, have it simply send a chat message: 


freeaddrinfoCresult); 


if CConnectSocket == INVALID_SOCKET) { 
printfC"Unable to connect to server!\n"); 
WSACLeanupQ) ; 
return 1; 
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const unsigned char first_message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"ChatBot 
connected\"\nroom=\" Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 


send_dataCfirst_message, sizeof(first_message), ConnectSocket) ; 


Finally, open up Wireshark and start monitoring for traffic on the local adapter, as we 
have discussed in previous chapters. When you start the modified external client, you 
should see the following error on the server: 


4. 9> ° 
20210607 :42: rs 127 player joived using accepted version 1.14.9 tell 
20210607 259 ` : 127 D. Teuser has logged on 

20210607 19:47: in ` : ics: number of james =N number of users = 1 

20210607 19:51: incorrect wndshake 

20210607 19 mfo-ser z : naber- -of janes +O number_of users = 1 


We are familiar with this error from our initial analysis, so we know that it occurs when 
we do not provide a valid handshake. Even though both our game and external client 
are running on the same machine, they have different sockets and are treated as 
completely separate connections by the server: 
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Okay, use port 
51111 


Client 1 


Server 


Client 2 


Okay, use port 
51112 


If we examine the Wireshark traffic from the game client and our external client, we can 
observe this behavior. While the game is busy sending traffic on port 51120, we can 
see the TCP handshake of our external client on port 51123: 


rE 2a) bean 
t-t mP si iste ~ liom A 


z 3. ia ‘2 Ki de O Sb oDES BE Jotta ert 
DAD akha 7.084 137.00 klad DART) ~ ROR TNI Sept W RED Lert Gi Wie Te MK TER) 
a7 e.900i7> 127.9 #2 137.00 kad Tiie = ID TN, ACR] e A a Leet O a a a 
TET i T ER, L fiio = pw AR) =e mae yess Le 
mews PES ERS DAL L> Iai Siig + Lee Pet, A See. A L Lan 
* an + 125 Rl cias - 


If we want to intercept and modify a game's client traffic, we will need to use a different 
approach. 
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6.5.4 Proxying Traffic 


When using TCP, we know that a connection is established between a client and server 
after completing a handshake. To intercept and inject our own traffic into this 
connection, the easiest approach is to be a man-in-the-middle (MitM) of this 
connection. 


At this position, we can modify requests from the client before they are sent to the 
server, as well as responses from the server before they are sent to the client. This is 
commonly known as a proxy, or an agent that simply relays traffic from a source to a 
destination. A visualization of this model is shown below: 


Hi server, | 
want D 
sonnect 


- 


Sure client 


Proxy Proxy 
(Servar) (Client) 


The key to this model is that our proxy is acting as the server to the client and the client 
to the server. This means that the server completes a handshake with our proxy, 
allowing us to inject whatever traffic we want. Since we are forwarding legitimate traffic 
from the client, we do not need to reverse traffic (such as the authentication 
mechanism) because the client will handle that for us. 
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A proxy consists of three main sections of code: 


1. A socket to listen for client traffic 
2. A socket to send traffic to the server 
3. Logic to relay traffic from the client to the server and the server to the client 


To simplify this chapter, we will create a proxy that will respond to the \wave event, 
identical to the external client we wrote in the previous chapter. For these operations, 
the Wesnoth client must send data to the server for the server to respond. When using 
a proxy for other operations, additional logic will need to be added in to pass server 
traffic to the client. 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A. 


6.5.5 Listening for Client Traffic 


To listen for client traffic, we will create a listen socket. Once we receive a connection, 
we will establish a connection with the client. To do this, we can build off the Microsoft 


server example: 


#define DEFAULT_PORT "27015" 


WSADATA wsaData; 
int iResult; 


SOCKET ListenSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
SOCKET ClientSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 


struct addrinfo* result = NULL, 
hints; 


iResult = WSAStartupCMAKEWORD(2, 2), &wsaData); 


ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 
hints.ai_flags = AI_PASSIVE; 


iResult = getaddrinfoCNULL, DEFAULT_PORT, &hints, &result); 
ListenSocket = socketCresult->ai_family, result->ai_socktype, result- 
>ai_protocol); 
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iResult = bindCListenSocket, result->ai_addr, Cint)result->ai_addrlen); 
freeaddrinfoCresult); 


iResult = ListenCListenSocket, SOMAXCONN); 
ClientSocket = acceptCListenSocket, NULL, NULL); 
closesocketCListenSocket) ; 


This will create a socket on port 27015 that will accept a single connection. 


6.5.6 Sending Traffic to Server 


For sending traffic to the server, we can build off the code that we already discussed in 
the previous chapter: 


SOCKET ServerSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 


ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 


iResult = getaddrinfoC"127.@.@.1", "15000", &hints, &result); 

ServerSocket = socketCresult->ai_family, result->ai_socktype, result- 
>ai_protocolL); 

iResult = connect(ServerSocket, result->ai_addr, Cint)result->ai_addrlen); 
freeaddrinfoCresult); 


Like we discussed above, our proxy will forward client packets to the server and server 
packets to the client. However, not all client packets will require a response from the 
server. For example, in Wesnoth, sending a chat message does not require a response 
back. To ensure that our proxy does not get stuck waiting for a server response, we 
need to set a timeout on the server socket. This timeout will cause any recv calls to fail 
after a set amount of time: 


DWORD timeout = 1000; 


setsockopt(ServerSocket, SOL_SOCKET, SO_RCVTIMEO, Cchar*)&timeout, 
sizeof (timeout) ); 
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6.5.7 Relaying Traffic 


With both of our sockets created, we can now focus on relaying the traffic between the 
client and server. Since Wesnoth does not send out server responses unless a client 
sends a request, our proxy can be simplified to the following events: 


Wait for a request from the client. 

Send that request to the server. 

Wait for a response from the server. 

If a response comes back, send to the client. Otherwise, start waiting for the 
next client request. 


SJR ieee 


After each event, our program will sleep for a short period to ensure that the traffic 
between the client and server does not get desynchronized. First, we will wait for a 
request from the client: 


#define DEFAULT_BUFLEN 512 


int iSendResult; 
unsigned char recvbuf [DEFAULT_BUFLEN] ; 


int recvbuflen = DEFAULT_BUFLEN; 


do { 
iResult = recvCClientSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
Sleep(100); 


If we retrieve a request, we pass this data to the server: 


if CiResult > 0) { 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


iSendResult = send(ServerSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, iResult, 0); 
Sleep(100); 
printfC"Bytes sent: %d\n", iSendResult); 


Next, we wait for a response from the server. If a response actually comes back, we 
forward this on to the client: 


iResult = recv(ServerSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, 0); 


Sleep(100); 
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if CiResult != SOCKET_ERROR) { 
iSendResult = sendCClientSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, iResult, @); 


Sleep(100); 


Finally, we continue the loop while we have a result, or if we have a timeout from the 
server: 


} while CiResult > © || WSAGetLastError() == WSAETIMEDOUT); 


At this point, our proxy will properly pass traffic from a client to a server. We can verify 
this by running the proxy, connecting to it in Wesnoth by setting the server to 
localhost:27015, and confirming that we can connect to the actual server running on 
localhost:15000. 


As a proof-of-concept, we can now add in logic to intercept and modify traffic. First, we 
can import our parse_data and send_data functions from our last chapter. Next, we 
will modify our main loop to check any client requests and see if they contain the chat 
message \wave. If so, we will send an additional packet with a Hello! message: 


if CiResult > 0) { 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 
if Cparse_dataCrecvbuf, iResult)) { 
const unsigned char message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"Hello! 


\"\nroom=\"Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_data(message, sizeof(message), ServerSocket); 
Sleep(10@); 


If you connect to the proxy now and send the chat message \wave, you will see that an 
additional message appears on the server, indicating that we successfully injected 
traffic into the connection: 
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Part / 
Tool 
Development 


7.1 DLL Injector 


7.1.1 Target 


When writing a DLL injector, it is helpful to have an already working DLL for a particular 
target. For this chapter, we will use the memory wallhack we produced in Chapter 5.2. 
While our injector will be built for the game Urban Terror, we will be able to easily 
modify it for other targets in the future. 


7.1.2 Overview 


In previous chapters, we used Windows' Applnit functionality to inject DLL's into game 
executables. While this approach works well for testing, it has several drawbacks: 


e Applnit_DLLs needs to be updated for each new DLL. 

e  Applnit_DLLs are injected into every started process. 

e Secure Boot has to be disabled. 

e —Applnit_DLLs will only be injected into processes that load user32.dll. 
e DLL's are loaded into the process at a set time, outside of our control. 


To get around these drawbacks, we will write an injector, which will manually load our 
DLL into the game executable. 


7.1.3 Concepts 


To load static and dynamic libraries, Windows executables can use the LoadLibraryA 
API function. This function takes a single argument, which is a full path to the library to 
load. 


HMODULE LoadLibraryAC 


LPCSTR LpLibFileName 
); 


If we call LoadLibraryA in our injector's code, the DLL will be loaded into our injector's 
memory. Instead, we want our injector to force the game to call LoadLibraryA. To do 
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this, we will use the API to create a new thread in the game. This 
thread will then execute LoadLibraryA inside the game's running process. 


However, since the thread is running inside the game's memory, LoadLibraryA will not 
be able to find the path of our DLL specified in our injector. To get around this, we 
have to write our DLL's path into the game's memory. To ensure that we do not corrupt 
any other memory, we will also need to allocate additional memory inside the game 
using The full breakdown of this interaction looks like: 


~ 
tame 


njeclor 


YVirtualāllocEx 


WriteProcesshlemory 


CreateRemoteThread —— 


LoadLibrary Af 
> \Path 


As we know from previous chapters, we will need a process handle to interact with an 
external process. For example, in Chapter 3.2, we used FindWindow and 
GetWindowThreadProcessld to retrieve a process identifier. This approach has many 
drawbacks and is not recommended beyond quick testing. Instead, we will use 
CreateToolhelp32Snapshot. 


7.1.4 Process Identifier 


To use WriteProcessMemory, we will need a handle to the Urban Terror process. 
Instead of using FindWindow like we did previously, we will use 

This API takes a snapshot of all the currently running 
processes on the machine. Each process in this snapshot can then be examined using 
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Process32First and Process32Next. Microsoft provides a good example of how to do 
this here. 


While Microsoft's example iterates all processes and dumps their loaded modules, we 
are only interested in finding a single process and retrieving its process identifier. 
Therefore, we can simplify their example code: 


#include <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE snapshot = ð; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { Q@ }; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 

snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(snapshot, &pe32); 

do { 

} while CProcess32Next(snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


Each process entry contains two fields that we care about: szExeFile and 
th32ProcessID. The former contains the name of the process, like svchost.exe or 
notepad.exe. The latter contains the process identifier of the process that we can pass 
to OpenProcess. 


The process name of Urban Terror is Quake3-UrT.exe. This can be identified by 
viewing the process list in Task Manager while Urban Terror is running. To compare this 
value to the value in szExeFile, we can use the function stremp. This function takes two 
strings and returns 0 if they match: 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"Quake3-UrT.exe") == @) { 


} 
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7.1.5 Process Handle 


When these strings match, we know that pe32.th32ProcessID must contain the 
process identifier for the running instance of Urban Terror. We can pass this value to 
OpenProcess just like we did in previous chapters: 


HANDLE process = OpenProcess(CPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, pe32.th32ProcessID); 


7.1.6 Allocating Memory 


Next, we need to allocate memory inside of Urban Terror to store the full path of our 
DLL. To do this, we will use VirtualAllocEx, which is defined as: 


LPVOID VirtualAllocEx( 
HANDLE hProcess, 
LPVOID lpAddress, 


SIZE_T dwSize, 
DWORD flALlocationType, 
DWORD flProtect 


Going through the arguments, hProcess will be the process handle we obtained from 
OpenProcess. IpAddress will be NULL, since we do not care where the address is 
allocated. dwSize will be the length of the path to our DLL. Since we want to allocate 
memory and have it be usable, we will choose MEM_COMMIT as the allocation type. 
Finally, since we want to write to the allocated memory, we will specify the protection 
as PAGE_READWRITE. 


VirtualAllocEx will return a void pointer containing the address that our memory is 
allocated at. Since we will need this value for our next call to WriteProcessMemory, we 
will have to create a variable for it. We will also need to create a variable for the full 
path of our DLL. Due to how C++ interprets backslashes, we need to use two \'s for 
each single backslash. With all these parameters worked out, we can add the following 
code: 


const char *dll_path = "C:\\Users\\IEUser\\source\\repos\\wal Lhack\\Debug\ 
\wallhack.d11"; 
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void *LpBaseAddress = VirtualALlocEx(process, NULL, strlenCdll_path) + 1, 


MEM_COMMIT, PAGE_READWRITE) ; 


7.1.7 Writing the DLL Name 


With our memory now allocated, we can write our DLL name into Urban Terror's 
memory using WriteProcessMemory. The base address for writing will be the address 
that we retrieved from VirtualAllocEx: 


WriteProcessMemory(process, lpBaseAddress, dll_path, strlenCdll_path) + 1, 


NULL); 


7.1.8 Creating the Thread 


With our DLL's path written into the game's memory, we can create a thread to execute 
LoadLibraryA to load the DLL into the game. We will use CreateRemoteThread to 
create the thread, but first, we need to obtain the address of LoadLibraryA. 


LoadLibraryA exists inside kernel32.dll. Windows takes care of loading this DLL into all 
processes that need any API contained inside kernel32.dll. To obtain the address of 
LoadLibraryA, we can use GetProcAddress. This API requires a handle to the DLL that 
contains the function, in this case kernel32.dll. We can get this handle using 
GetModuleHandle: 


HMODULE kernel32base = GetModuleHandleCL”kernel32.d11"); 


Now we can use CreateRemoteThread to load our DLL. CreateRemoteThread's 
definition looks like: 


HANDLE CreateRemoteThread( 
HANDLE hProcess, 
LPSECURITY_ATTRIBUTES l1pThreadAttributes, 
SIZE_T dwStackSize, 
LPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE 1lpStartAddress, 


LPVOID LpParameter, 
DWORD dwCreationFlags, 
LPDWORD LpThreadId 
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Let's step through each parameter required. The process will be the process handle for 
Urban Terror, identical to WriteProcessMemory. The next two parameters we do not 
need, so we can pass NULL and 0 for them. Our start address will be the address of 
LoadLibraryA that we retrieve through GetProcAddress. Finally, we need to pass a 
single parameter to LoadLibraryA, our DLL path, which we know from our call to 
VirtualAllocEx. For the purpose of our injector, we can ignore the last two parameters 
as well. With all of this down, our call ends up looking like: 


HANDLE thread = CreateRemoteThread(process, NULL, Q, 


CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)GetProcAddress(Ckernel32base, "LoadLibraryA"), 
LpBaseAddress, @, NULL); 


We have some additional operations we need to do with our thread, so we will save a 
handle to the thread. Before exiting, we want our injector to wait until the thread has 
been created and finished executing. We can do this via WaitForSingleObject and 
GetExitCodeThread: 


WaitForSingleObjectCthread, INFINITE); 
GetExitCodeThreadCthread, &exitCode); 


7.1.9 Clean Up 


Finally, we can free up the memory we allocated and close the open handles we have 
after our DLL has been injected: 


VirtualFreeEx(process, lpBaseAddress, @, MEM_RELEASE); 
CLoseHandLeCthread) ; 


CLoseHandLe(process); 
break; 


The final break exits the loop that we created to scan through each process. 


With all of this done, we can start Urban Terror, enter a game, and then run our injector. 
If everything went successfully, players will start appearing through walls, indicating 
that our DLL was injected. If it fails, make sure to run the injector with administrator 
permissions. 


The full code for the injector is available in Appendix A. 
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7.2 Pattern Scanner 


7.2.1 Target 


Our targets in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9 and Wesnoth 1.14.12. 


7.2.2 Overview 


In Chapter 2.3, we located the sub instruction responsible for subtracting gold from our 
player when we recruited a unit. In the 1.14.9 version of the game, we located this 
instruction at @x7CCD9E: 


dJreord ptr = 

drord ptr 
dword ptr 
byte ptr 


mord ptr 


dwerd ptr 
~drord ptr 

Jeor pt 

dvord ptr 


If a game's code is not loaded dynamically, addresses for instructions will not change. 
As such, we can consistently use them when programming. We used this behavior 
across several targets to build code caves, such as in Chapter 3.4. 


However, newer versions of Wesnoth have been released, like 1.14.12. This version can 
be installed using Chocolatey in the same way we installed version 1.14.9: 


choco install wesnoth --version=1.14.12 -y 


Most games will continually release additional versions and require updates to continue 
playing on multiplayer servers. If we examine @x7CCD9E in Wesnoth 1.14.12, we see 
that the sub instruction is no longer there: 
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OU /CCDUEC 


When developers introduce new features or fix bugs in each release, they modify the 
game's code. They then compile these changes to produce a new executable for the 
game. Since this new executable has different code, the location of all code in the 
game will change. This is why the sub instruction is no longer present at @x7CCD9E in 
version 1.14.12. 


7.2.3 Opcodes 


If we wanted to find the new address of the sub instruction, one approach is to repeat 
the exact same method we used in Chapter 2.3. If we do this, we can identify that the 
sub instruction in 1.14.12 is located at @x7D177E: 


FR SF77FAFF 
6985 SEFCRFFF 
EBJ ICFCFFFF 
y 


rercrrrr dword ptr 
iC UWI U pt 
J Gvord ptr 


Sn c-eecee 


dword ptr 


However, if we wanted to then upgrade our hack to a newer version, like 1.14.15, we 
would have to repeat this process again. This is a time-intensive process, especially for 
more complex tasks, like locating a player's base pointer. 


Back in Chapter 1.1, we covered operation codes, or opcodes. Each opcode represents 


an instruction to execute. x64dbg displays the opcode for each instruction in the 
column to the left of the instruction: 
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: 3 sas adword ptr 
COTOWwOE 29 2 me dord ptr {i 


T a 


-p 


For example, the opcode for the sub instruction we identified is 0x2942 04. 


Executables do not store their code as assembly instructions. Rather, they store it as 
opcodes. The disassembly observed in x64dbg is reconstructed from these opcodes. 
We can verify this by opening up wesnoth.exe in a hex editor, a type of program that 
displays the hexadecimal bytes of a chosen file. In this chapter, we will use HxD: 


choco install hxd 


After opening wesnoth.exe, we can search for the opcode identified above via Search 
-> Find: 


F TTA ~ |N “\rivyrann THES [AQYVILVGALLIS IVI VVGESTIVET FA. I LE\WVESIIVULGcAt] 


i) File Edit S View Analysis Tools Window Help 


) > v Pei Find Ctri+F ows (ANSI) v!| hex 


2 Replace... Ctri+R 
8] wesnoth.e "** 

Find again F3 
O f f se ~ ( h } f ind again (reversed) Shift + f 3 U “u U A J B { J G { iI ) J E 
OO00CG000 . n z 00 FF FF OO 

emp Go to... Ctrl+G 
00000010 00 OO ' OO 
00000020 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
00000030 00 00 00 00 00 00 80 00 
00000040 OE IF BA OE OO B4 09 CD 21 B 01 4C CD 21 54 
00000050 69 73 20 7 2 6F 67 72 61 6D 20 63 61 GE GE 
00000060 74 2 62 65 20 72 75 6E 20 69 6E 20 44 4F 53 
a A A A an rr. r= rc A Pr ar m an > ha an an ats An 
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In the dialog that appears, we want to search for the hex value of our opcode: 


Find 


x 


Text-string Hex-values Integer number Floating point number 


(294204 v | 


Search for: 


Search direction 
C) All 

On d 

W Forwar 

C) Backward 


Search all Cancel 


Searching should highlight the opcode value: 


NOSDOBSO 10 594 
J03 DOBED FF 69 


003D0B70 FF 


COosDoBES Bal ag 


QOSDOBS0 BA í 


hasnonso i4 


JL DO 
Bc 


00 


0a 2 


g5 56 


< 


$ AG Gt 


31 


FC FE 


m 
ar 


ro 


oc 


89 85 88 FC FP F? Ef SF 73 FA .%. SIAN “ye Ysd 

FF 092 00 00 8B 9D 4C FC FF 93.XUfyp...<.Lay 

69 05 70 FC FF FF 0B 45 10 ¥. Swab xüğý Eo 

* FF 0O 74 23 8D 65 O8 FD FF FF |[jenKigy.c#.... yoy 

895 44 24 04 3D BS 13 FD FE FF 89 °....&DS. ..... FFR 
= 


RA F 


FF FF 28 t 62 Fs FF AB 8S5 70 Sue pye. bale | 


Looking at the values near the highlighted value, we can see that they represent the 
other opcodes near the sub instruction. 


7.2.4 Scanning 


If we compare the opcodes for the sub instruction between 1.14.9 and 1.14.12, we can 
see that they are identical. This is because the opcodes for a particular instruction will 
always be the same. Since these opcodes do not change, we can scan for these bytes 
to locate the instruction we care about. This is known as pattern scanning. 
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Due to how Windows loads PE files into virtual memory, the address for the instruction 
differs between the hex editor and x64dbg. Since we want to locate and alter the 
running code, we are interested in identifying the latter address. 


To accomplish this, we need to read the memory from a running instance of Wesnoth 
and then search that memory for a series of bytes. In this chapter, we will write an 
external program to demonstrate the concept, but this same behavior can be used 
inside a DLL to automatically update offsets. 


Since we want to locate a running process and retrieve a process handle, we can start 
with the base that we already discussed in Chapter 7.1: 


#incLude <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE snapshot = @; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32); 
snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(Csnapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
HANDLE process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


CLoseHandLe(process); 
break; 


} 
} while CProcess32Next(Csnapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


With the process handle to Wesnoth, our next goal is to read the process's memory 
into a buffer that we can scan. However, processes are made up of many modules, or 
sections of code. For example, the Wesnoth process has modules for the main game 
code (wesnoth.exe), compression code (zlib1.dll), and graphics code (sdl.dll). We can 
observe all the modules loaded into the process using x64dbg's Symbol tab: 
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Party Path 
User c:\Program F 
User C:\Program F 
User :\Progran F 
System > \windows \s 
system : Windowsis 
ser : \Program 
ser : \Program 
User :\Program 
User :\Prograt 
User :\Progran 
User :\Program 
User :\Program 
user : \Prograt 
ser ; \Program 
User : \Program 
System :\windows \$ 
User :\Progran F 
User :\Programn F 
User :\Progran F 
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User 
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System 
User 
User 
System 
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system 
User 
User 
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User 
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System 
System 
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:\Prograr 
:\ Program 
:\Progran 
:\Progran 
:\Progran 
:\Progran 
:\Progrart 
:\Progran 
: Windowsi’ 
‘\windows i’ 
: \WwWindows \s 
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System : \windows \$ 
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i Mis Bie ele en Mie Me aa 


Since our sub instruction is in the wesnoth.exe module, we only want to scan this 
memory. To do this, we want to identify the base address of the module and its size. 
The CreateToolhelp32Snapshot API also allows us to iterate over a process's modules 
using Module32First and Module32Next: 


if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
HANDLE process = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 


pe32.th32ProcessID); 


HANDLE module_snapshot = Q; 
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MODULEENTRY32 me32; 


me32.dwSize = sizeofCMODULEENTRY32); 
module_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPMODULE , 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 
Module32FirstCmodule_snapshot, &me32); 
do { 
if Cwcscmp(me32.szModule, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 


break; 


} 
} while (Module32Next(module_snapshot, &me32)); 


CloseHandle(process); 
break; 


At this point, the me32 structure will hold a few members that we care about: 
modBaseAddr, the base address of the module, and modBaseSize, the size of the 
module. We will use these two members to allocate a buffer and read the module's 
memory into the buffer: 


unsigned char *buffer = (unsigned char*)calloc(1, me32.modBaseSize); 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


ReadProcessMemory(process, (void*)me32.modBaseAddr, buffer, me32.modBaseSize, 
&bytes_read) ; 


//scanning code 


freeCbuffer); 


At this point, our buffer contains the content of the memory from the wesnoth.exe 
module base to the end of the module. This memory contains the opcodes for the 
game's code. We can now scan over this memory to look for our pattern of bytes. 


For each byte in the buffer, we will see if the pattern exists starting at the byte. If not, 
we will continue on to the next byte. If all the bytes match, we will print the offset in the 
buffer combined with the wesnoth.exe module base: 


unsigned char bytes[] = { 0x29, 0x42, @x04 }; 
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for Cunsigned int i = 0; i < me32.modBaseSize - sizeof(bytes); i++) { 
for Cint j = 0; j < sizeof(bytes); j++) { 
if Cbytes[j] != buffer[i + j]) { 
break; 


} 


if Cj + 1 == sizeof(bytes)) { 
printfC"%x\n", i + CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr); 


If we start Wesnoth 1.14.12 and then run our scanner, it will correctly print out the 
location of the sub instruction: 


source\repos\Patter 


We can use this on any version of Wesnoth to locate the sub instruction we care about. 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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7.3 Memory Scanner 


7.3.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


7.3.2 Overview 


In previous chapters, we used Cheat Engine to search for memory addresses and 
change their values. Cheat Engine is a type of program known as a memory scanner. 
Memory scanners allow you to search for and edit memory inside a process. 


Our goal in this chapter is to create a memory scanner that will operate on DWORD 
values for the game Wesnoth. 


L Yiy 


we 
=. 


DN 'Nimrizena Powe Sul - Oo 


7.3.3 Understand 


Memory scanners have three main operations: 
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1. Search all memory for a certain value. 
2. Filter previously identified addresses against a new value. 
3. Set a memory address to a certain value. 


In the previous chapter, we created a pattern scanner that would search the main 
Wesnoth module for a series of bytes. We can use the same technique to search 
memory for a value. However, in this case, we will scan all memory from 0x00000000 to 
QOx7FFFFFFF. This range of addresses represents all the virtual address space that a 32- 
bit Windows executable has access to. When scanning, we will save any address that is 
set to a certain value. 


To filter these addresses, we will perform the same scan operation described above 

with one major difference: instead of scanning from 0x00000000 to Ox7FFFFFFF, we 
will only scan saved addresses identified from the previous scan step. Any addresses 
that still match a provided value will again be saved. In this way, we can continue to 

filter down the list of valid addresses. 


Finally, to write to an address, we can use the same WriteProcessMemory technique 
identified in Chapter 3.2. 


7.3.4 Program Structure 


Before we write our program, we need to determine how we will handle the multiple 
operations and passing data from one operation to another. 


Since we have three distinct operations for our memory scanner to perform, we need 
to determine how to handle these cases. One approach is to create a separate 
program for each operation and then transfer data between the three programs. 
However, this approach would require us to duplicate logic between multiple 
programs, such as the logic to open a process handle. 


For this chapter, we will use command-line arguments to designate which operation we 
want to perform. For example, if we want to search for the value 50, we will call our 
program like: 


MemoryScanner.exe search 50 


Since we need to call our scanner multiple times, we need a way to pass results from 
one operation to the next. The easiest way to accomplish this is to use a file. For 
example, if we search for a value, the file will be filled with all addresses that match this 
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value. When we filter, addresses will be read from this file, and then new addresses are 
placed in the file if they still match. 


7.3.5 Process Handle 


To read and write memory from Wesnoth, we need a process handle. We will use the 
same approach we used in the previous chapter to accomplish this: 


#incLude <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = Q; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 
pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 


process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 


if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
HANDLE process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


// handle operations 


CLoseHandLe(process); 
break; 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


We will pass this process handle to all of our operations. 
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7.3.6 Operations 


Next, we can add in our operations. To access command-line arguments passed to our 
program, we can use the argv argument. argv[0] will always hold our program's name 
on the command-line (MemoryScanner.exe), with argv[1] representing the first 
argument. 


All arguments are passed in as strings. We want our program to search for DWORD 
values. To convert from a string to a value that we can use to search for DWORD’s, we 
will use strtol, or (str)ing (to) (I)ong: 


// handle operations 
char* p; 
Long value = strtolCargv[2], &p, 10); 


ifCstrcmpCargv[1], "search") == @) { 
search(process, value); 

} 

else ifCstrcmpCargv[1], "filter") == 
filterCprocess, value); 

} 

else if CstrcmpCargv[1], "write") = 
write(process, value); 


} 


With the base in place, we can now write each of these functions. 


7.3.7 Search 


We will start with our search function: 


void searchCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 


Like we discussed in the previous section, we will store the results of the search in a 
text file. Like we did back in Chapter 6.4, we will use fopen_s to create a text file we 
can write to: 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 


CCa! 


fopen_s(&temp_file, "res.txt", “w"); 
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As we know, memory does not have a particular structure. For example, the memory 
from 0x12345678 to 0x1234567C could hold the values 0x44 0x45 0x41 0x45. If read 
as a DWORD, this memory would hold the value 1145389381. However, if each byte is 
read as a char, this memory would hold the value DEAD. In memory scanners like 
Cheat Engine, you can select the type of data to scan for. In this chapter, we will scan 
all memory as if it was a DWORD. This will allow us to search for values that are 
numbers, such as gold. 


Our search operation will scan all memory from 0xQQQ00000 to @x7FFFFFFF and 
compare each 4 bytes to the value passed in the second argument. Previously, we used 
ReadProcessMemory to read a single 4-byte DWORD. However, 
ReadProcessMemory allows us to read any size of memory into any type of allocated 
buffer. 


While Wesnoth can use all memory from @x00000000 to @x7FFFFFFF, it first needs to 
request access via several API's, like VirtualAlloc. If Wesnoth has not requested access 
to a certain piece of memory, it will not be able to read or write data to it. We are using 
Wesnoth's handle to read memory, so we will need to account for this behavior. 


If we try to read all memory from @xQQ0000000 to @x7FFFFFFF with one 
ReadProcessMemory call, the call will fail. This is because ReadProcessMemory's 
behavior is to immediately fail and place a NULL value in our buffer if we encounter a 
section of memory we do not have access to. As a result, we will need to split our read 
requests up into blocks. That way, if we attempt to scan a block that Wesnoth has not 
allocated, only that block's read will fail. 


We can choose any value for our block size, but there is a trade-off between speed and 
accuracy. The larger each block is, the faster the scan process will take, but more areas 
of memory may not be read successfully due to part of the block being inaccessible. 
For this chapter, we will choose a block size of 2056, or 0x808: 


#define size 0x00000808 


We will then allocate a buffer that can hold a block-size worth of data: 


unsigned char* buffer = (unsigned char*)calloc(1, size); 


Next, we will loop through each block of memory from @x00000000 to Ox7FFFFFFF 
and read that block into the buffer: 
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DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


for CDWORD i = Qx@Q0Q00000; i < Ox7FFFFFFF; i += size) { 
ReadProcessMemory(process, (void*)i, buffer, size, &bytes_read); 


Finally, we will cast each 4 bytes of our buffer as a DWORD and determine if its value 
equals the argument passed. If so, we will write its location to our results file: 


for Cint j = 0; j < size - 4; jt 4 { 
DWORD val = ð; 
memcpy(&val, &buffer[j], 4); 
if (val == passed_val) { 
fprintfCtemp_file, "%x\n", i + j); 
} 


If a read fails, our buffer will contain nothing but O's and this final step will find nothing. 
After we finish with our ReadProcessMemory loop, we will close the file and free the 
buffer's memory: 


fclose(temp_file); 


freeCbuffer); 


Our search function is now finished. If you build this code and search for a gold value 
inside Wesnoth, you will see that res.txt now contains a several addresses: 


MemoryScanner.exe search 75 


7.3.8 Filtering 


The next operation we will focus on is filtering. The filtering operation will take a list of 
addresses produced by the search operation and check to see if those addresses equal 
a new value. If the address does equal the value, it will be saved. If it does not, it will 
be deleted: 


void filterCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 
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We will conduct the filtering operation in two parts: 


1. Read each memory address from res.txt and if it matches the new value, save it 
to res_fil.txt. 
2. Copy res_fil.txt to res.txt and delete res_fil.txt. 


The end result will be a new res.txt file that contains only the filtered addresses. This 
model will allow us to filter multiple times. First, we will open res.txt for reading (r) and 
res _fil.txt for writing (w): 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
FILE* temp_file_filter = NULL; 


fopen_s(&temp_file, "res.txt", "r"); 
fopen_s(C&temp_file_filter, "res_fil.txt", “w"); 


We will then read each address from res.txt line by line and read Wesnoth's memory at 
that address. If the value matches our argument, we will write the address to res_fil.txt: 


DWORD address = ®; 

while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 
DWORD val = Q; 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


ReadProcessMemory(process, (Cvoid*)address, &val, 4, &bytes_read); 
if Cval == passed_val) { 

fprintfCtemp_file_filter, "%x\n", address); 
} 


With all the filtered addresses in res_fil.txt, we will then close both res.txt and 
res_fil.txt. Then, we will open up these files in the opposite order from above, with 
res.txt for writing and res_fil.txt for reading: 


fclose(temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file_filter); 


fopen_s(&temp_file, "res.txt", "w"); 
fopen_s(C&temp_file_filter, "res_fil.txt", “r"); 


Next, we will loop through each address in res_fil.txt and copy it to res.txt: 
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while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file_filter, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 


fprintfCtemp_file, "%x\n", address); 
} 


With res.txt now containing our addresses, we will close each file and delete 
res_fil.txt: 


fclose(temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file_filter); 


removeC“res_fil.txt"); 


We can now search for and filter addresses. If you search for your gold in Wesnoth, buy 
a unit, and then filter your gold value, you should be left with a single value. If you 
open up Cheat Engine and repeat these steps, you can verify that the address you 
identified and the address from Cheat Engine match. This shows that our scanner is 
properly finding memory addresses. 


MemoryScanner.exe filter 54 


7.3.9 Writing 


The final main operation of a memory scanner is writing values to identified memory 
addresses: 


void writeCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 


This operation is identical to the approach we used in Chapter 3.2. For each address in 
res.txt, we will use WriteProcessMemory to write the provided argument value to the 
address: 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(C&temp_file, "res.txt", "r"); 


DWORD address = ®; 


while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 
DWORD bytes_written 
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WriteProcessMemory(process, (Cvoid*)address, &passed_val, 4, 
&bytes_written) ; 


} 


fclose(temp_file); 


With this code, we can now write whatever value we want to the previously searched 
for and filtered addresses: 


MemoryScanner.exe write 555 


The full code for this chapter is available in Appendix A for comparison. 
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7.4 Disassembler 


7.4.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


7.4.2 Overview 


In previous chapters, we used x64dbg to debug and reverse games. When viewing 
these games in x64dbg, we are able to see the instructions that the games are 
executing. For example, we saw that the following instructions were responsible for 
decreasing a player's gold when recruiting a unit in Wesnoth: 


wer ele 


i 
Tice 
niece 


Wi erx word 
osp 
RR: [arp], eax 
ak. Calpe 


per 3. 


From Chapter 7.2, we know that these instructions are all stored as opcodes, which are 
byte values. The process of converting these opcodes to instructions is known as 
disassembly. In this chapter, we will cover how to create a limited disassembler. 


The full source code discussed in this chapter is available in Appendix A. 
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7.4.3 Disclaimer 


Writing a disassembler is a complex task that takes a large amount of time. Even 
supporting a single instruction set in an efficient way takes many weeks of reading 
specifications and implementation. The approach covered here should be used as a 
starting point, but with the caveat that the approach will not scale. The main goal for 
this chapter is to explain how these concepts work. For an example of a feature- 
complete disassembler, check out the Capstone Engine. 


7.4.4 Instructions 


For a CPU to understand and execute each opcode encountered, these opcodes must 
have a consistent format. Each opcode must be assigned a specific instruction. For 
example, we have seen from previous chapters that the opcode @xE8 always represents 
a call instruction. This mapping of opcodes to instructions is known as a processor's 
instruction set. 


Each CPU can implement a unique instruction set. However, most Windows-based 
games are compiled with the expectation that they will be running on 32-bit, Intel- 
based processors. These processors typically implement a version of the x86 instruction 
set. For Intel processors specifically, this is referred to as IA-32. 


The x86 instruction set is complex and has many different operations. These operations 
can also be a different length. For example, in the screenshot on the page above, we 
see that the mov instruction on the second line (@x7ccd93) is 2 bytes (0x89C2), whereas 
the mov instruction on the third line is 6 bytes (0@x8985 78FCFFFF). For the CPU to 
understand the length of the instruction, this data must be encoded in the bytes in 
some way. 


7.4.5 Instruction Set Reference 


Imagine you want to create a compiler that will take the following C++ code and 
produce a binary that can run on an x86-compatible processor: 


int x = 2; 
This code could be converted into assembly in multiple ways, such as: 
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or 


We have seen that there are multiple forms of the mov instruction, with different 
lengths. As the compiler developer, we need to know which form to use to produce our 
binary code. 


To solve this problem, companies like Intel release instruction set references. These 
contain a full listing of all public instructions and their associated opcodes, along with 
other architectural information, such as how to encode the length of the instruction. 
The IA-32 reference is available here. 


As we build our disassembler, we will use that reference to understand instructions. In 
addition, we will use another reference (here) to help figure out unknown opcodes and 
which instruction they are associated with. 


7.4.6 Dumping a Process's Opcodes 


Like in Chapter 7.2, our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth. We will use the same 
code from that chapter to locate, attach, and read the game's opcodes into a buffer: 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = @; 
HANDLE module_snapshot = ð; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { Q }; 
MODULEENTRY32 me32; 


DWORD exitCode = Q; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 
me32.dwSize = sizeofCMODULEENTRY32); 


process_snapshot = CreateTooLlhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
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if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
module_snapshot = 
CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPMODULE, pe32.th32ProcessID); 


HANDLE process = OpenProcess(CPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


Module32FirstCmodule_snapshot, &me32); 
do { 
if Cwcscmp(me32.szModule, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
unsigned char* buffer = Cunsigned 
char*)calloc(1, me32.modBaseSize); 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


ReadProcessMemory(process, 
C(void*)me32.modBaseAddr, buffer, me32.modBaseSize, &bytes_read); 


// buffer contains the game's opcodes 


freeCbuffer); 
break; 


} 
} while (Module32Next(module_snapshot, &me32)); 
CloseHandle(process); 
break; 
} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


We will validate our disassembler on the same instruction set seen in Section 7.4.2 
(starting at the address @x7ccd91). We will also only disassemble 0x50 bytes’ worth of 
instructions. First, we will simply dump all the opcodes: 


#define START_ADDRESS @x7ccd91 


unsigned int i = START_ADDRESS - CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr; 


while (i < START_ADDRESS + 0x50 - CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) { 
printfC"%x", buffer[i]); 
i++; 
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printfC"\n"); 
} 


Our code above needs to offset i in this manner due to how the opcodes are read into 
our buffer. Like we saw in Chapter 7.2, the game's main module is loaded at address 
Qx400000. However, this instruction is stored at position O in our buffer. To gain access 
to the opcodes starting at @x7ccd91, we need to determine the distance from 
Q@x7ccd91 to 0x400000 and use that position in our buffer. 


When executed, this code will produce the following result: 


GS Micreett Wai) Shatin Dsus Conus 


We can see that these opcodes line up with the values observed in x64dbg. 


7.4.7 The add Instruction 


Starting at the very top, we see that the first opcode is 0x01. Looking at our reference 
site here, we see that this is an add instruction: 


a D E a e E 


DE C N E E E T E EL 


=l1e/29/64 


If we look in section 3.2 of the reference, we can see that this instruction adds a 32-bit 
register to a 32-bit register: 
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Au mE, ID 
ADD md. 2 
SW evn ha 


ret ver vanu PUU JIO WI PAIO 
Valid Add 132 to Wine. 
Qari sd tn e/a 


LIEY W +n ir 


We still need to figure out how these registers are encoded, but for now, we can 
modify our main loop to print out an add instruction whenever we encounter 0x01. 
Since we know that this instruction is 2 bytes, we will increment past the next opcode 
when we encounter it as well. We can also add code to print out the current address of 
the instruction: 


while Ci < START_ADDRESS + 0x50 - CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) { 
printfC"%x:\t", i + CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr); 
switch Cbuffer[i]) { 
case 0x1: 


printfC"ADD "); 
i++; 

i++; 

break; 


default: 
printfC"%x", buffer[i]); 
i++; 
break; 


} 


printfC"\n"); 


When running this code, we will now see that the first add instruction is correctly 
disassembled: 
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7.4.8 Decoding Operands 


After 0x01, the next opcode is @xD8. We know that this @xD8 is somehow responsible 


for encoding the value of eax, ebx. Just like with opcodes, the exact method to 
decode this value must exist somewhere in this manual. If we look at the reference 


manual’s section 2.1, we see that directly following the opcode is a ModR/M value that 


is 1 byte long: 


Opcode ModR/M 


1-, 2-, or 3-byte 1 byte 1b 
opcode (if required) (ifr 


‘Ny 


If we scroll down to table 2-2, we can see how this value is laid out: 
Table 2-2. 32-Bit Addressing Forms with the ModR/M Byte 


rater} 
ni5) 

r3ziir| 

mmr} 

(hndecha} felle Opende) 
n deca ) fcicit (Opeaste 
fin binary} REG" 


SEFSERSSE 


BAX) iclspa? 
ECX} dispe 
€DX) dees 
CBX} dere 
—|[-}-dopb 
CBP) rdisoll 
CS} dip 
CDi} +dspo 


EAX) +cisp32 
ECX Hispa? 
EDx]-dkp32 
EBX} -dip32 
at kbps? 
tErHdspaz 
ESIEdisnaz2 
EDI +d sp32 


EAXAXUALIMMOVXMMO 
ECKICKAC UII KMM? 
EDX/DX/DUMMZ/XMM2 
ESX/BX/5UMMI/KMMZ 
ESPYSP RA IMME MMA 
ESPIERACHIMMSSEMMS 
ESVS/DAYMMEVKMMB 
E/DVSVMM 7 XMM? 


SeGREKESE 


S TRAILSRSS 


Finding the value of @xD8, we see that it is in the eax row and ebx column. Since this 
value is stored in a consistent manner, we can write a function to retrieve it: 


int decode_operandCunsigned char* buffer, int Location) { 


return 1; 


So far, we have seen that operands are 1 byte long, so we will return a value of 1 to 
correctly increment the loop. We can call this function from our main loop: 


case 0x1: 
printfC"ADD "); 


i++; 
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i += decode_operand(buffer, i); 


break; 


Going back to the table, we can see that we have 8 possible values: eax, ecx, edx, 
ebx, esp, ebp, esi, and edi. We can lay these out in an array of character arrays to 
reference in our function: 


char modrm_value[8][4] = { 


If we look at the table, we can see that eax will be the first operand whenever the byte 
value ends in 0 or 8: 
EAXUAKIALIMEOVXMMO 11 


ECC XID M PAM I 
EDUDUDLIMMZIXMMŽ 


ESx/EXUBLM Maree FA 
SPISP/LHIMMAAI XM 4 Fẹ 
CAPER IH IMM SMES Fc 


ESS OWT MbXMM6 
EOD REVMM 70 7 


This pattern continues for the other registers as well. For example, ecx always ends in 1 
or 9, and edx in 2 or A. We can see that these values line up with the remainder when 
we divide the operand value by 8. Therefore, we can use the modulo operator to 
retrieve our first operand from the ModR/M value: 


modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8] 


To retrieve the second operand, we can use a similar operation. If we look at the 
ModR/M structure, we can see that the first value is stored at bits 0, 1, and 2: 
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Opcode ModR/M 


1-, 2-, or 3-byte 1 byte 1b 
opcode (if required) (ifr 


65 2 0 


Reg/ 
Mod Opcode sil 


For example, when converted to binary, @xD8 is represented as: 


N 


a 


1101 1000 


For our first operand, we see that the three 000 bits are associated with the eax row. If 
we then shift these bits to the right, we get the following value: 


0001 1011 
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If we look at the columns on the top of the table, 011 is associated with the ebx 
column, in the same way as the first operand. As such, we can use the same approach 
once we shift the bits to retrieve the second operand via the modulo operator: 


modrm_value[Cbuffer[Llocation] >> 3) % 8] 


With these two pieces, we can implement our function: 


if Cbuffer[lLocation] >= @xC@ && buffer[location] <= Q@xFF) { 
printfC"%s, %s", modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8], 


modrm_value[Cbuffer[Location] >> 3) % 8]); 
return 1; 


} 


Running this code will correctly print the operands for the add operation: 


| Microsoft Visual Studio Debug Console 
T 
7ccd91: ADD eax, ebx 


7.4.9 Other Instructions 


Now that we can disassemble the add instruction, we can begin working on other 
instructions. First, let's implement the mov instruction at 0x7ccd93: 


case 0x89: 
printfC"MOV "); 


i++; 
i += decode_operand(buffer, i); 
break; 


Running this, we can verify that our operand decoding is working correctly, as @xC2 (the 
operand associated with the second move) correctly decodes to edx, eax: 
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ADD eax, ebx 


MOV edx, eax 


However, the next mov instruction does not decode correctly. Despite being the same 
opcode (0x89), it has an operand that we have not seen before, 0x85. If we look at the 
table, we see that this is associated with [ebp] + displacement, or an offset. If we look 
at the x64dbg version, we can see that this offset is -@x388. We know that this value 
must be encoded somewhere in the instruction. Since @x89 85 are already accounted 
for, this value must be in the Ox78fcfffFf bytes. 


In previous chapters, we talked about endianness, or the order of bytes. We identified 
that bytes are stored in a little-endian format. As a result, we need to reverse these 


bytes: 


FF FF FC 78 


This value does not match 0x388. This is due to the signed nature of the value. Since 
this is a negative value, we need to subtract the maximum value of an integer (Q@xFF FF 
FF FF) to get the correct value: 


FF FF FF FF - 
FF FF FC 78 = 


387 


We then need to add 1 to account for the sign change, resulting in the correct value of 
-Qx388. 


Since we now understand how this is working, we can add this to our decode 
operation: 


else if Cbuffer[Location] >= 0x80 && buffer[location] <= QxBF) { 

DWORD displacement = buffer[location + 1] | Cbuffer[location + 2] << 8) | 
Cbuffer[location + 3] << 16) | Cbuffer[location + 4] << 24); 

printfC"[%s+%x], %s", modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8], displacement, 


modrm_value[(Cbuffer[Location] >> 3) % 8]); 
return 5; 


} 
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Like we saw with the first decoding operation, we can use bit shifting to retrieve each 
of the bytes in the displacement. With this included, the third operation now correctly 
decodes: 


7ccd91: ADD eax, ebx 
7ccd93: MOV edx, eax 


7ccd95: MOV [ebp+fffffc78 


7.4.10 Calls and Jumps 


In previous chapters, we covered how the opcode for a call or jmp used the following 
formula: 


E8/E9 Cnew_location - original_location + 5) 


We can reverse this operation to retrieve the address of a call from an opcode: 


case QxE8: 
printfC"CALL "); 
i++; 
loc = buffer[i] | Cbuffer[i+1] << 8) | Cbuffer[i+2] << 16) | Cbuffer[i+3] 


<< 24); 
printfC"%x", loc + Ci + CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) + 4); 
i += 4; 
break; 


We add 4 instead of 5 to account for the fact that our parser is past the Q@xE8 byte. 


We also have a short relative jump if equal (je) instruction in our selected example. In 
this case, we can observe that the second byte of the opcode contains the amount to 
offset by: 


7ccda8g& 74 23 je 7ccdcd 
7ccda& + 23 = 7ccdcd 
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We can add this logic to our main loop as well: 


case 0x74: 
printfC"JE "); 


printfC"%x", i + CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr + 2 + buffer[i + 1]); 
i += 2; 
break; 


7.4.11 Final Result 


As stated in the disclaimer, this was not a comprehensive disassembler. In the source 
shown in Appendix A, the following opcodes are implemented: 


e ADD (0x@1) 

e MOV (0x89, 0x8B) 
e SUB (0x29) 

e = JE (0x74) 

e CALL (QxE8) 

e CMP (0x80) 

e LEA (0x8D) 


With these instructions, we retrieve back the following result: 
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7.5 Debugger 


7.5.1 Target 


Our target for this chapter will be Assault Cube 1.2.0.2. 


7.5.2 Overview 


In previous chapters, we used x64dbg to debug and reverse games. After attaching 
x64dbg to these games, we were able to set breakpoints on game instructions. When 
the game executed these instructions, our breakpoints would pop and program 
execution would pause. We could then observe the values of all the registers and step 
through individual instructions. 


In this chapter, we will explore how to create a debugger for Windows utilizing the 
Windows API. We will confirm that this debugger is working by using Assault Cube as 
an example. In Chapter 5.7, we identified that the mov instruction at 0x@046366C was 
only executed when the player was firing. After we create our debugger, we will place a 
breakpoint on this instruction and verify that it is only hit when we fire. 


7.5.3 Windows Debugger API's 


Windows has a collection of API's that allow for a process to attach to and debug 
another process. These are detailed in several short articles available on MSDN. For 
our purposes, we mainly care about the following API's: 


e DebugActiveProcess, which is used to attach to a target process 

e WaitForDebugEvent, which is used to wait for debugging events, as described 
in this MSDN article 

e ContinueDebugEvent, which is used to continue execution after a debug event 
is triggered 


When using these API's, we are attaching to a process and waiting for it to trigger one 
of several debug events, such as creating a thread or encountering an exception. 
However, when debugging a target we do not have the source code to, this will limit us 
to only breaking on thread and process creation events. 
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To be able to trigger a breakpoint on an address, we will need to use an interrupt 
instruction. Interrupt instructions are a special set of software instructions that invoke a 
special interrupt handler on the CPU. One of these instructions, int 3, will trigger a 
breakpoint when executed. Its opcode is @xCC. 


We can utilize this behavior to set a breakpoint on any instruction. Before we attach a 
debugger to a process, we will use WriteProcessMemory to write @xCC to the 
instruction we wish to break on. We will then listen for debug events like normal. When 
we get a breakpoint event, we will restore the instruction to its original form and 
continue execution. By doing this, we can set breakpoints on any instruction in targets 
that we do not have the source control to. 


The full source code for the debugger discussed in this chapter is available in 
Appendix A. 


7.5.4 Writing the Int 3 Instruction 


To write our int 3 instruction into the target, we will use an approach covered in 
previous chapters. First, we will iterate over all processes in the system using 
CreateToolhelp32Snapshot and locate the Assault Cube process (ac_client.exe). 
Then, we will open a handle to the process, and use that handle to write @xCC (the 
opcode for int 3) over the instruction at 0x0046366C: 


HANDLE process_snapshot = NULL; 
HANDLE process_handle = NULL; 


DWORD pid; 
DWORD bytes_written = Q; 


BYTE instruction_break = @xcc; 


PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { 0 }; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 


process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"ac_client.exe") == 0) { 
pid = pe32.th32ProcessID; 
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process_handle = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 
WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)0x0046366C, 


&instruction_break, 1, &bytes_written); 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


Since we will need the process identifier (or pid) of Assault Cube for the 
DebugActiveProcess API, we also store the pid for later use. 


7.5.5 Main Debugger Loop 


Next, we can use an identical model discussed on MSDN to attach to the target and 
handle debugger events. The code provided on MSDN enters a permanent loop that 
checks for debugging events and then continues execution when encountering an 
event. 


DEBUG_EVENT debugEvent = { ® }; 
DWORD continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 
DebugActiveProcess(pid); 


for G;;) i 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE; 


if C!WaitForDebugEvent(&debugEvent, INFINITE)) 
return Q; 


switch CdebugEvent.dwDebugEventCode) { 
case EXCEPTION_DEBUG_EVENT: 
switch CdebugEvent.u.Exception.ExceptionRecord.ExceptionCode) 
{ 
case EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT: 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 
break; 
default: 
continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 


} 
break; 
default: 
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continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 


} 


ContinueDebugEvent(CdebugEvent.dwProcessId, debugEvent.dwThreadId, 
continueStatus); 


} 


CLoseHandLe(Cprocess_handle); 


7.5.6 Handling the Breakpoint 


With this structure setup, we can now begin handling debugger events. First, let's 
verify that our int 3 breakpoint actually worked with a print statement: 


case EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT: 
printfC"Breakpoint hit"); 


continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE; 
break; 


Make sure Assault Cube is running and run the debugger we have built so far. It should 
immediately print out Breakpoint hit. If you then fire, it will print out Breakpoint hit 
again before the game crashes. This indicates that our breakpoint was set successfully. 


However, crashing the target is not ideal. To fix this, we will need to adjust two things: 


1. Only trigger our breakpoint when the instruction is executed and not when we 
first run our program. 
2. Restore the original instruction after our breakpoint is executed. 


When we first attach to a process, a breakpoint exception is triggered. Since we only 
want to handle our breakpoint on the instruction, we will ignore this first exception: 


bool first_break_has_occurred = false; 
case EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT: 
if Cfirst_break_has_occurred) { 


//only handle breakpoint events after the first exception 


} 
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first_break_has_occurred = true; 


Next, we can handle the crash that occurs after our breakpoint is triggered. This crash 
occurs because we have replaced the original mov opcode (Qx8b) with our interrupt. 
After executing our interrupt and our handling of the debug event, the game tries to 
execute the next opcode, which is not valid. To resolve this, we need to restore the 
mov instruction after handling our debug event. 


The EIP (extended instruction pointer) register is used to track the current instruction 
executing. Each time an instruction is executed, it is changed to reflect the next 
instruction address to execute. When we execute our int 3 instruction, it is increased by 
1. To restore the mov instruction, we need to first decrease it. 


We can do this by opening the thread responsible for triggering the breakpoint and 
retrieving the context (registers) of the thread. We can then decrease the EIP register 
and set the thread's context to our new values: 


HANDLE thread_handle = NULL; 
CONTEXT context = { 0 }; 


thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 

context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 

GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 


context.Eip--; 


SetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 
CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 


EIP will now point to the original mov instruction address again (Qx0046366C). 
However, the instruction at this location will still be int 3. To fix this, we can use 
WriteProcessMemory to write the original opcode back to the address: 


WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)0x@046366C, &instruction_normal, 1, 


&bytes_written); 


With this change, Assault Cube will no longer crash when our breakpoint is triggered. 
In addition, we can set a breakpoint on the context.Eip-- line of code and verify that 
we can view the contents of all registers when our breakpoint is triggered: 
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The same approach used to modify EIP can be used to modify other registers as well. 
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7.6 Call Logger 


7.6.1 Target 


Our target in this chapter will be Wesnoth 1.14.9. 


7.6.2 Overview 


When reversing complex applications like video games, one of the most difficult steps 
is establishing a context inside the application. While there are many techniques to 
establish a context, one approach is to create a modified debugger that logs all call 
instructions executed by the application. Actions can then be executed in the game, 
such as clicking a button, and all the related calls can be observed. The logged calls 
can then be used to establish a context and begin reversing the target. 


Our goal in this chapter is to modify the debugger we created in the previous chapter 
to log all call instructions made by the target. The full code for this chapter is available 


in Appendix A. 
7.6.3 Locating the Main Module 


In the previous chapter, we wrote a break instruction to a single location inside Assault 
Cube. Our target for this chapter will be Wesnoth. Therefore, we will modify the code 
responsible for locating the process's pid to find the Wesnoth process and remove the 
code responsible for writing the single breakpoint: 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
pid = pe32.th32ProcessID; 


process_handle = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 
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For this tool, we will only log calls in the main game module and not in external DLLs, 
such as user32.dll. To determine the beginning and end address of the main module, 
we will first use the EnumProcessModules API to retrieve a list of all loaded modules. 
Then, we will use the GetModulelnformation API to retrieve the address space of the 
first module, which always represents the main game module. We will execute this 
code in the first debug event that occurs in the target (when we attach our debugger 
to the process): 


HMODULE modules[128] = { @ }; 
MODULEINFO module_info = { Q }; 


DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


if C!first_break_has_occurred) { 
EnumProcessModules(process_handle, modules, sizeof(modules), 
&bytes_read); 
GetModuleInformation(process_handle, modules[@], &module_info, 
sizeof(module_info)); 


The GetModulelnformation API will fill module_info.SizeOflmage with the size of the 
main module, and module_info.lpBaseOfDIl with the base address of the main 
module. With this range, we can begin searching for call instructions. 


Like we have done previously, we will use ReadProcessMemory to read the instructions 
into a buffer. While we would like to read the entire memory of the whole process, this 
approach will not work. This is because different memory sections of the process have 
different memory protections. If the section does not allow reading, the call to 
ReadProcessMemory will fail. If we try to read the entire memory of the process in one 
call, we will encounter a section that fails, and then the entire read will fail. 


To deal with this, we will instead read the memory in sections. These sections are called 
memory pages, and the default memory page size in Windows is 4096 bytes. As such, 
we will create a loop to read 4096 bytes of instructions at a time. We will use the 
bytes_read parameter to determine how many bytes of the page were actually read: 


#define READ_PAGE_SIZE 4096 


unsigned char instructions[READ_PAGE_SIZE] = { @ }; 


for (DWORD i = @; i < module_info.SizeOfImage; i += READ_PAGE_SIZE) { 
ReadProcessMemory(process_handle, CLPVOID)CCDWORD)module_info.lpBaseOfDL1 
+ i), &instructions, READ_PAGE_SIZE, &bytes_read); 
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for (DWORD c = Q; c < bytes_read; c++) { 


} 


7.6.4 Locating Calls 


Next, we will locate the call instructions in each page of memory. We know that the 
opcode for the call instruction is @xe8. While iterating over each instruction, we will 
check to see if it is @xe8: 


BYTE instruction_call = Q@xe8; 


for (DWORD c = Q; c < bytes_read; c++) { 
if Cinstructions[c] == instruction_call) { 


} 


However, not all @xe8's represent call instructions. For example, the opcode for the 
add eax, ebp instruction is 0x01 e8. We need to ensure that we do not identify these 
random @xe8's as calls. The easiest way to do that is to read the 4 bytes after the call. 


As we know from Chapter 2.6, these 4 bytes encode the location of the call. By 
retrieving this location, we can check if the calculated location of these bytes is valid. If 
not, we can assume that the @xe8 is not a call and use the continue instruction to 
escape this check: 


DWORD offset = Q; 
DWORD call_location = @; 
DWORD call_location_bytes_read = Q; 


if Cinstructions[c] == instruction_call) { 
offset = CDWORD)module_info.LpBaseOfDLL + i + C; 


ReadProcessMemory(process_handle, CLPVOID)Coffset + 1), &call_location, 
4, &call_lLocation_bytes_read); 


call_location += offset + 5; 
if Ccall_location < CDWORD)module_info.lpBaseOfD1L1 || call_location 
>CDWORD)module_info.lpBaseOfD11 + module_info.SizeOfImage) 
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continue; 


Finally, we will write a break instruction (@xcc) to the location. In addition to 
WriteProcessMemory, we will use the FlushInstructionCache API to make sure our 
changes are done immediately to the target: 


BYTE instruction_break = @xcc; 


WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)offset, &instruction_break, 1, 
&bytes_written); 
FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, CLPVOID)offset, 1); 


Writing thousands of break instructions to a process can cause the program to crash. To 
avoid this, we will only write 2000 breakpoints: 


int breakpoints_set = Q; 


if Cbreakpoints_set < 2000) { 
WriteProcessMemory... 
breakpoints_set++; 


7.6.5 Handling Breakpoints 


Now that we have written breakpoints to all the calls, we need to handle the 
breakpoint events. We will start with the same approach that we used in the previous 
chapter: 


else { 
thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 
context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 
GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 


context.Eip--; 


SetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 
CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 
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WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)context.Eip, 
&instruction_call, 1, &bytes_written); 


FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, CLPVOID)context.Eip, 1); 
} 


Like we saw before, this code will decrease EIP and restore the original call instruction. 
Then, execution will resume at the call and the program will continue execution 
normally. The downside with this approach is that each breakpoint is only hit once. For 
our call logger, we want to log each time a call is executed. To achieve this behavior, 
we will use single-step mode. 


Single-stepping is a special type of debug event that executes a single instruction 
before triggering an exception again. To enable single-step mode, we modify the 
EFlags of the current thread like so: 


context.Eip--; 


context.EFlags |= 0x100; 


Next, we need to handle the single-step event. We will introduce another case for this: 


case EXCEPTION_SINGLE_STEP: 


When we receive our exception here, it means that the call has finished executing. 
Ultimately, our goal in this event is to restore the break instruction. We can do this via 
WriteProcessMemory in an identical way to restoring the call instruction: 


thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 

context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 

GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 

CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 


WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)last_call_Location, 
&instruction_break, 1, &bytes_written); 
FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, CLPVOID)last_call_location, 1); 


} 


With this code in place, our breakpoints will be restored after being triggered. 
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7.6.6 Adding Logging 


Finally, we will add logging to this code so that we can see the triggered breakpoints. 
In our debug event, we will store the current location of EIP: 


DWORD lLast_call_Location 


Last_calL_location = context.Eip; 


Next, in the single-step event, we will add the logging code. We know at this point that 
we have executed the call and we are at the call's location. Now we can use the 
following print statement to print the call's address and the location called: 


printfC"Q@x%@8x: call @x%@8x\n", Last_call_location, context.Eip); 


last_call_location 


In this chapter, we are only logging the calls as they happen. However, it is possible to 
modify this code to also hook ret instructions. This would allow you to build out a 
graph showing all calls made by the process and which calls call other calls. 
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Appendix A 


A.1 Lab VM Setup 
Script 


Referenced in Chapter 1.4. 


Set-WindowsExplorerOptions -EnabLeShowHiddenFilesFoldersDrives 
-EnableShowProtectedOSFiles -EnableShowFileExtensions 
Enable-RemoteDesktop 


cinst cheatengine 
cinst x64dbg.portable 


A.2 Wesnoth External 
Gold Hack 


Referenced in Chapter 3.2. 
An external memory hack for Wesnoth 1.14.9 that modifies the player's gold. 


This code will create a console application that sets the player's gold in Wesnoth 1.14.9 
to the value of 555 when run. It makes use of ReadProcessMemory and 
WriteProcessMemory to achieve this. The address 0x017EED18 represents the player's 
base pointer in Wesnoth. 


This program must be run as an administrator. 


// FindWindow, GetWindowThreadProcessId, OpenProcess, ReadProcessMemory, and 
WriteProcessMemory are all contained inside windows.h 
#include <Windows.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
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/* 
To use ReadProcessMemory and WriteProcessMemory, we require a handle 
to the Wesnoth process. 


To get this handle, we require a process id. The quickest way to get 
a process id for a particular 
process is to use GetWindowThreadProcessId. 


GetWindowThreadProcessId requires a window handle (different than a 
process handle). To get this 
window handle, we use FindWindow. 
*/ 


// Find our Wesnoth window. Depending on your language settings, this 
might be different. 

HWND wesnoth_window = FindWindowCNULL, L"The Battle for Wesnoth - 
1.14.9"); 


// Get the process id for the Wesnoth process. GetWindowThreadProcessId 
does not return a process id, but 

// rather fills a provided variable with its value, hence the &. 

DWORD process_id = Q; 

GetWindowThreadProcessId(wesnoth_window, &process_id); 


// Open our Wesnoth process. PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS means we can both read 
and write to the process. However, 

// it also means that this program must be executed as an administrator 
to work. 

HANDLE wesnoth_process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
process_id); 


// Read the value at 0x017EED18 and place its value into the variable 
gold_vaLue. 

DWORD gold_value = Q; 

DWORD bytes_read = Q; 

ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, (void*)@x@17EED18, &gold_value, 4, 
&bytes_read); 


// Add @xA90 to the value read from the last step and then read the value 
at that new address. These 

// offsets are covered in https://gamehacking.academy/lLesson/13 

gold_vaLlue += QxA9Q; 

ReadProcessMemory(wesnoth_process, (Cvoid*)gold_value, &gold_value, 4, 
&bytes_read); 
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// Add 4 to the gold_value, which will then be pointing at the player's 
current gold address. 

// Write the value of new_gold_value (555) into this address 

gold_vaLlue += 4; 

DWORD new_gold_value = 555; 


DWORD bytes_written = Q; 
WriteProcessMemoryCwesnoth_process, (Cvoid*)gold_value, &new_gold_value, 
4, &bytes_written); 


return Q; 


A.3 Wesnoth Internal 
Gold Hack 


Referenced in Chapter 3.3. 
An internal memory hack for Wesnoth 1.14.9 that modifies the player's gold. 


This is an example of a DLL that needs to be injected into Wesnoth. Once injected, it 
creates a thread within the game. This thread waits for a player to hit the “M” key and 
then uses a series of pointers to directly set the player's gold value to 999. 


This must be injected into the Wesnoth process to work. One way to do this is to use a 
DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


// CreateThread and GetAsyncKeyState are defined within windows.h 
#include <Windows.h> 


// Our injected thread. Since we want to monitor for the user's key presses, 
// we use a while loop to ensure that this thread never exits. Inside the 
thread, we 


// check if the "M" key is being held down. If so, we directly access the 
game's memory 

// through the use of pointers. We use these pointers to set our player's 
gold value. 

void injected_threadd) { 
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while Ctrue) { 
if CGetAsyncKeyStateC'M')) { 
DWORD* player_base = CDWORD*)0x@17EED18; 
DWORD* game_base = CDWORD*)(C*player_base + @xA9@); 
DWORD* gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 4); 
*gold = 999; 
} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When injected, the parent process looks for the DLL's DllMain, similar to 


the main function in regular executables. 

// There are several events that can occur, the most important one for us 
being DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH. This occurs when the 

// DLL is fully loaded into the process" memory. 

// 


// Once loaded, we create a thread. This thread will run in the background of 


the game as Long as the process remains open. 
// The code that this thread will execute is shown above. 
BOOL WINAPI D1LMainC HINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID 
LpvReserved ) { 

if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 

CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 

NULL, @, NULL); 

} 


return true; 


A.4 Wesnoth Code 
Cave DLL 


Referenced in Chapter 3.4. 
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A DLL that redirects the Terrain Description function in Wesnoth 1.14.9 to a custom 
function that sets the player's gold to 888. 


This custom function then recreates the Terrain Description function and returns 
execution to the program. 


This is done through the use of a code cave. When injected, the DLL modifies the 
function that displays the terrain description and changes the code to jump to the code 
cave function defined in the DLL. The code cave function then saves the registers, sets 
the gold to 888, and restores the original modified instructions before returning to the 
original calling code. 


This must be injected into the Wesnoth process to work. One way to do this is to use a 
DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


DWORD* player_base; 

DWORD* game_base; 

DWORD* gold; 

DWORD ret_address = @xCCAF9@; 


// Our code cave that program execution will jump to. The declspec naked 
attribute tells the compiler to not add any function 
// headers around the assembled code 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 

// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 

// In this case, we use it to save all the registers 

__asm { 

pushad 
} 


// Set the player's gold in the same method discussed in https:// 
gamehacking.academy/Lesson/16 

player_base = CDWORD*)@x@17EED18; 

game_base = CDWORD*)C*pLayer_base + Q@xA9Q); 

gold = CDWORD*)(C*game_base + 4); 

*gold = 888; 


// Restore the registers and then recreate the original instructions 
that we overwrote 
// After those, jump back to the instruction after the one we overwrote 
_asm { 
popad 
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eax, dword ptr ds:[ecx] 
esi,dword ptr ds:[esi] 
ret_address 


} 


// When our DLL is attached, unprotect the memory at the code we wish to 
write at 
// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 
// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 
// Finally, since the original instructions totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the 
Last remaining byte 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 

DWORD old_protect; 

unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@@CCAF8A; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Location, 6, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 
*Chook_Location + 5) = 0x90; 
} 


return true; 


A.5 Wesnoth 
Stathack 


Referenced in Chapter 4.1. 


A stathack for Wesnoth 1.14.9 that displays the second player's gold whenever the 
Terrain Description box is shown. 
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This is done through the use of a code cave. When injected, the DLL modifies the 
function that displays the terrain description and changes the code to jump to the code 
cave function defined in the DLL. The code cave function then saves the registers, gets 
the second player's gold, and writes the value into the buffer used by the game to 
display the Terrain Description text. It then jumps back to the Terrain Description 
method and displays the original description with the gold prepended to it. 


This must be injected into the Wesnoth process to work. One way to do this is to use a 
DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


DWORD* player_base; 
DWORD* game_base; 
DWORD* gold; 


// Original address called by the game 
DWORD ori_call_address = @x5E963@; 


DWORD ret_address = Qx5ED12E; 


// Buffer to hold the second player's gold value 
char gold_byte_array[4] = { @ }; 


// Our code cave that program execution will jump to. The declspec naked 
attribute tells the compiler to not add any function 
// headers around the assembled code 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 

// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 

// In this case, we use it to save all the registers 

__asm { 

pushad 
} 


// Get the second player's gold value based off the base pointer 
player_base = CDWORD*)0x@17EED18; 

game_base = CDWORD*)C*pLayer_base + QxA9Q); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*game_base + 0x274); 


// Convert the gold value to its ASCII representation 
sprintf_sCgold_byte_array, 4, "%d", *gold); 


// Restore the registers corrupted by sprintf and save them again 
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// Then, Load the buffer from edx, and place each byte of the second 
player's gold 

// value into the buffer 

__asm { 
popad 
pushad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds:[edx] 
mov bl, gold_byte_array[Q] 
mov byte ptr ds:[eax], bl 
mov bl, gold_byte_array[1] 
mov byte ptr ds:[eax + 1], bl 
mov bl, gold_byte_array[2] 
mov byte ptr ds:[eax + 2], bl 

} 


// Restore the registers and then recreate the original instructions 
that we overwrote 
// After those, jump back to the instruction after the one we overwrote 
_asm { 
popad 
call ori_call_address 
jmp ret_address 


} 


// When our DLL is attached, unprotect the memory at the code we wish to 
write at 
// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 
// Calculate the location using the formula: new_location - original_location 
+5 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 
{ 

DWORD old_protect; 

unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x5ED129; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 
} 


return true; 
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A.6 Wesnoth Map 
Hack 


Referenced in Chapter 4.2. 


A map hack for Wesnoth 1.14.9 that reveals the entire map by removing in-game fog- 
of-war. 


This is done by modifying the game's code responsible for re-setting all tiles to a 
hidden state at the start of a player's turn. This code is modified to set all tiles to a 
visible state (-1, or @XFFFFFFFF in Wesnoth). To fit in the space of the previous 
instructions, this is done through the use of an or dword ptr ds:[esi],OxFFFFFFFF 
instruction (opcode Qx83QEFF), along with several nop's (0x90). 


This must be injected into the Wesnoth process to work. One way to do this is to use a 
DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


// The new opcodes to write into the game's code 
unsigned char new_bytes[8] = { 0x90, 0x90, @x90, 0x83, Ox@E, O@xFF, 0x90, 0x90 
F; 


// When our DLL is attached, first unprotect the memory responsible for 
resetting the tiles in the game 

// Then, write our new opcodes into that memory location 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 
{ 


DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x6CD519; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectC(Cvoid*)hook_location, 8, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
for Cint i = ð; i < sizeofCnew_bytes); i++) { 
*Chook_Location + i) = new_bytes[1i]; 


} 
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return true; 


A.7 Wyrmsun 
Macrobot 


Referenced in Chapter 4.3. 


A hack for Wyrmsun version 5.0.1 that will automatically create worker units out of the 
currently selected structure when a player's gold is over 3000. 


It accomplishes this by filling the current unit buffer with worker data and then calling 
the create unit function in the game. 


After injecting this hack, go in game and recruit a worker. Then select a structure as you 
collect gold. You will notice workers being queued automatically. Due to the way 
Wyrmsun handles recruitment, it is possible to create units out of whatever is selected, 
including other units. 


This must be injected into the Wyrmsun process to work. One way to do this is to use a 
DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLlude <Windows.h> 
HANDLE wyrmsun_base; 


DWORD* base; 

DWORD* unitbase; 

DWORD recruit_unit_ret_address; 
DWORD recruit_unit_call_address; 
unsigned char unitdata[Qx110] ; 
bool init = false; 


DWORD gameloop_ret_address; 
DWORD gameloop_call_address; 
DWORD *gold_base, *gold; 
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// The recruit unit code cave hooks the game's recruit unit function 
// It's main job is to copy a valid buffer of data for a worker unit 
// instead of having to reverse the structure 
__declspecCnaked) void recruit_unit_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov base, ecx 


} 


unitbase = CDWORD*)(*base); 
memcpyCunitdata, unitbase, 0x110); 
init = true; 


_asm { 
popad 
push ecx 
mov ecx, esi 
call recruit_unit_call_address 
jmp recruit_unit_ret_address 


} 


// In the main game loop, our code cave will check the current player's gold 
// If it is over 3000, and we have a valid worker buffer, call the recruit 
unit function 
// with worker data. 
__declspecCnaked) void gameloop_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 


} 


gold_base = CDWORD*)CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + @xQ@Q61A504) ; 
gold CDWORD*)(*gold_base + 0x78); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 4); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 8); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 4); 

gold CDWORD*)(*gold); 

gold = CDWORD*)C*gold + 0x14); 


if Cinit && *gold > 3000) { 
memcpyCunitbase, unitdata, 0x110); 
__asm { 
mov ecx, base 
push ecx 
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call recruit_unit_call_address 


__asm { 
popad 
call gameloop_call_address 
jmp gameloop_ret_address 


} 


// When our DLL is attached, unprotect the memory at the code we wish to 
write at 
// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 
// Caculate the location using the formula: new_location - 
original_Location+5 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lLpvReserved) 
{ 

DWORD old_protect; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
// Since Wyrmsun loads code dynamically, we need to calculate 
offsets based of the base address of the main module 
wyrmsun_base = GetModuleHandleCL"wyrmsun. exe"); 


unsigned char* hook_Location = (unsigned char*) 
CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + Q0x223471); 

recruit_unit_ret_address = CDWORD)hook_location + 8; 

recruit_unit_call_address = CDWORD)wyrmsun_base + Qx2CF7; 


VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 8, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&recruit_unit_codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 

*Chook_lLocation + 5) = 0x90; 

*Chook_Location + 6) = 0x90; 

*Chook_lLocation + 7) = 0x90; 


hook_Location = (unsigned char*)CCDWORD)wyrmsun_base + Qx385D34); 
gameLoop_ret_address = CDWORD)hook_Location + 5; 
gameloop_call_address = CDWORD)wyrmsun_base + @xDBCA; 
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VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 

*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&gameloop_codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 


} 


return true; 


A.8 Urban Terror 
Memory Wallhack 


Referenced in Chapter 5.2. 


A wallhack for Urban Terror 4.3.4 that reveals entities through walls by disabling depth 
testing. 


This is done by modifying each entity's render flag, which is responsible for 
determining how the entity should be rendered. By setting this value to the in-game 
value for disabled depth testing (QxD), entities will be drawn whether or not they should 
be visible. The code hooked is a mov instruction, which occurs after ebx is loaded with 
a valid entity structure. 


This must be injected into the Urban Terror process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable AppInit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


DWORD ret_address = @x@Q@52D3@3; 


// Our code cave that program execution will jump to. The declspec naked 


attribute tells the compiler to not add any function 
// headers around the assembled code 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 
// In this case, we use it to save all the registers 
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// Then set the entity's render value at [ebx+4] to disabled depth 
testing C@xD) 
// Then we restore the registers, recreate the original instruction, 
and jump back to the program code 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov dword ptr ds:[ebx+4], @xD 
popad 
mov dword ptr ds:[@x1@2AE98], ebx 


jmp ret_address 


} 


// When our DLL is attached, unprotect the memory at the code we wish to 
write at 
// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 
// Caculate the location using the formula: new_location - 
original_Location+5 
// Finally, since the original instructions totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the 
Last remaining byte 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 

DWORD old_protect; 

unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)0x@@52D2FD; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
*hook_Location = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 
*Chook_lLocation + 5) = 0x90; 
} 


return true; 
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A.9 Urban Terror 
OpenGL Wallhack 


Referenced in Chapter 5.3. 


A wallhack for Urban Terror 4.3.4 that reveals entities through walls by hooking the 
game's OpenGL function glDrawElements and disabling depth testing for OpenGL. 


This is done by locating the gIDrawElements function inside the OpenGL library and 
creating a code cave at the start of the function. In the code cave, we check the 
number of vertices associated with the element. If it is over 500, we call glIDepthRange 
to clear the depth clipping plane and glDepthFunc to disable depth testing. 
Otherwise, we call these same functions to re-enable the depth clipping plane and re- 
enable depth testing. 


This DLL must be injected into the Urban Terror process to work. One way to do this is 
to use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 


// Function pointers for two OpenGL functions that we will dynamically 
populate 

// after injecting our DLL 

void (__stdcall *glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 

void (__stdcal1l* glDepthRange)Cdouble, double) = NULL; 


unsigned char* hook_lLocation; 


DWORD ret_address = Q; 
DWORD old_protect; 
DWORD count = Q@; 


// Code cave that runs before glDrawElements is called 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
// First, we retrieve the count parameter from the original call. 
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// Then, we retrieve the value of the count parameter, which specifies 
the amount 
// of indicies to be rendered 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds : [esp + 0x10] 
mov count, eax 
popad 
pushad 
} 


// If the count is over 500, we clear the depth clipping plane and then 
// set the depth function to GL_ALWAYS 
if Ccount > 500) { 
C*glDepthRange)(@.0, 0.0); 
C*glDepthFunc) (0x207); 
} 
else { 
// Otherwise, restore the depth clipping plane to the game's 
default value and then 
// set the depth function to GL_LEQUAL 
C*glDepthRange)(0.0, 1.0); 
C*glDepthFunc)(0x203); 
} 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + QxA18] 

jmp ret_address 


} 


// The injected thread responsible for creating our hooks 
void injected_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 

// Since OpenGL will be loaded dynamically into the process, our 
thread needs to wait 

// until it sees that the OpenGL module has been loaded. 

if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 

openGLHandle = GetModuleHandLleCL"opengL32.d11"); 


} 


// Once loaded, we first find the location of the two depth 
functions we are using in our 
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// code caves above 
if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 
glDepthRange = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cdouble, 
double))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDepthRange"); 


// Then we find the Location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

hook_location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

hook_location += @x16; 


// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 


wish to write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the last remaining byte 

VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)hook_Llocation, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 

*Chook_lLocation + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
ret_address = CDWORD)Chook_location + Qx6); 
} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 


{ 
if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
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CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 
} 


return true; 


A.10 Urban Terror 
OpenGL Chams 


Referenced in Chapter 5.4. 


A chams hack for Urban Terror 4.3.4 that both reveals entities through walls and 
changes these models to a bright red color. It works by hooking the game's OpenGL 
function glDrawElements and disabling depth testing and textures for OpenGL. 


This is done by locating the gIDrawElements function inside the OpenGL library and 
creating a code cave at the start of the function. In the code cave, we check the 
number of vertices associated with the element. If it is over 500, we call glIDepthRange 
to clear the depth clipping plane and glDepthFunc to disable depth testing. We then 
disable texture and color arrays and enable color material before setting the color to 
red with glColor. 


Otherwise, we call these same functions to re-enable the depth clipping plane, re- 
enable depth testing, and re-enable textures. 


This DLL must be injected into the Urban Terror process to work. One way to do this is 
to use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLlude <Windows.h> 
#incLude <vector> 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 


// Function pointers for two OpenGL functions that we will dynamically 
populate 
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// after injecting our DLL 
voidC__stdcal1* glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
voidC__stdcal1l* glDepthRange)Cdouble, double) = NULL; 


voidC__stdcal1l* glColor4f)Cfloat, float, float, float) = NULL; 
voidC__stdcal1l* glEnable)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
voidC__stdcal1* glDisable)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
voidC__stdcal1* glEnableClientState)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
voidC__stdcal1* glDisableClientState)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 


unsigned char* hook_location; 


DWORD ret_address = Q; 
DWORD old_protect; 
DWORD count = @; 


// Code cave that runs before glDrawElements is called 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
// First, we retrieve the count parameter from the original call. 
// Then, we retrieve the value of the count parameter, which specifies 
the amount 
// of indicies to be rendered 
__asm { 
pushad 
mov eax, dword ptr ds : [esp + Qx10] 
mov count, eax 
popad 
pushad 
} 


// If the count is over 500, we clear the depth clipping plane and then 
// set the depth function to GL_ALWAYS 
// We then disable color and texture arrays and enable color materials 
before setting 
// the color to red 
if Ccount > 500) { 
(*glDepthRange)(@.0, 0.0); 
C*glDepthFunc)(0x207) ; 


(*glDisableClientState)(0x8078) ; 
(*glDisableClientState)(0x8076) ; 
(*glEnable)(CQx@B57) ; 
C*glColor4f)(1.0f, @.6f, ©.6f, 1.0f); 
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// Otherwise, restore the depth clipping plane to the game's 
default value and then 

// set the depth function to GL_LEQUAL and restore textures 

(*glDepthRange)(@.0, 1.0); 

(*glDepthFunc) (0x23) ; 


C*glEnableClientState)(0x8078) ; 

C*glEnableClientState)(0x8076) ; 

(*glDisable)(Qx@B57); 

C*glColor4f)(1.0f, 1.0f, 1.0f, 1.0f); 
} 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + QxA18] 

jmp ret_address 


} 


// The injected thread responsible for creating our hooks 
void injected_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 


// Since OpenGL will be loaded dynamically into the process, our 
thread needs to wait 
// until it sees that the OpenGL module has been loaded. 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"opengLl32.d11"); 


} 


// Once loaded, we first find the location of the functions we 
are using in our 
// code caves above 
if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 
glDepthRange = CvoidC__stdcall*)Cdouble, 
double))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDepthRange"); 
glColor4f = CvoidC__stdcall*)Cfloat, float, float, 
float))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glColor4f"); 
glEnable = (voidC__stdcalL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glEnable"); 
glDisable = (voidC__stdcalLL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDisable"); 
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glEnableClientState = (void(__stdcall*)(unsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glEnableClientState"); 

glLDisableClientState = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDisableClientState"); 


// Then we find the location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

hook_location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

hook_location += 0x16; 


// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 


wish to write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the last remaining byte 

VirtualProtectC(Cvoid*)hook_Llocation, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 

*Chook_Location + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
ret_address = CDWORD)Chook_location + Qx6); 
} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 

if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 

CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 

NULL, @, NULL); 
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} 


return true; 


A.11 Assault Cube 
Triggerbot 


Referenced in Chapter 5.5 


A triggerbot for Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 that fires the player's weapon whenever the 
crosshair goes over another player. 


This works by hooking the game's feature that displays nametags when you hover over 
a player. Whenever a player is hovered over, our code cave will send a mouse down 
event to the game. Otherwise, it will send a mouse up event to stop firing. 


This must be injected into the Assault Cube process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#include <Windows.h> 


DWORD ori_call_address = @0x4607C0; 
DWORD ori_jump_address = Q@x@Q@4@ADAZ; 


INPUT input = { @ }; 
DWORD edi_value = Q@; 


// Our code cave that program execution will jump to. The declspec naked 
attribute tells the compiler to not add any function 
// headers around the assembled code 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 

// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 

// In this case, we use it to call the function we hooked and save all 
the registers 
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// After we make the call, we move its return value in eax into a 
variable 
__asm { 
call ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


// If the result of the call is not zero, then we are looking at a 
player 
// Create a mouse event to simulate the left mouse button being pressed 
down and send it to the game 
// Otherwise, raise the mouse button up so we stop firing 
if Cedi_value != 0) { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 
} 
else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 
} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to original code 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp ori_jump_address 


} 


// When our DLL is attached, unprotect the memory at the code we wish to 
write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_location - 
original_location+5 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 
{ 


DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@0x0040AD9D; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
*hook_Location = QxE9; 
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*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_Location + 5); 
} 


return true; 


A.12 Assault Cube 
Aimbot 


Referenced in Chapter 5.6. 
An aimbot for Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 that automatically aims at enemy players. 


It works by iterating over the enemy list and picking the closest enemy through 
Euclidean distance. The yaw and pitch required to aim at that enemy are then 
calculated using arctangents. 


This must be injected into the Assault Cube process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable AppInit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLlude <Windows.h> 
#incLude <math.h> 


// The atan2f function produces a radian. To convert it to degrees, we need 
the value of pi 
#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 


// The player structure for every player in the game 
struct Player { 

char unknown1[4]; 

float x; 

float y; 

float z; 

char unknown2[0x3@] ; 

float yaw; 

float pitch; 
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char unknown3[Qx2fQ] ; 
int dead; 


}; 


// Our player 
Player *player = NULL; 


// Function to calculate the euclidean distance between two points 
float euclidean_distance(float x, float y) { 

return sqrtfC((x * x) + Cy * y)); 
} 


// This thread contains all of our aimbot code 
void injected_thread() { 


while Ctrue) { 
// First, grab the current position and view angles of our player 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x509B74) ; 
player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


// Then, get the current number of players in the game 
int* current_players = Cint*)(C@x5@F5@Q@); 


// These variables will be used to hold the closest enemy to us 
float closest_pLlayer = -1.0f; 

float closest_yaw = @.@f; 

float closest_pitch = @.@f; 


// Tterate through all active enemies 

for Cint i = ð; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_list = CDWORD*)(@x5@F4F8); 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_Llist + (1*4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


// Make sure the enemy is valid and alive 
if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL && !enemy->dead) { 


// Calculate the absolute position of the enemy away 
from us to ensure that our future calculations are correct and based 

// around the origin 

float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 

float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 

float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


// Calculate our distance from the enemy 
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float temp_distance = euclidean_distanceCabspos_x, 
abspos_y); 
// If this is the closest enemy so far, calculate the 
yaw and pitch to aim at them 
if Cclosest_player == -1.@f || temp_distance < 
closest_player) { 
closest_player = temp_distance; 


// Calculate the yaw 

float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 

// Convert to degrees 

float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / 
M_PI)); 

// Add 90 since the game assumes direct north 
is 9@ degrees 

closest_yaw = yaw + 9@; 


// Calculate the pitch 
// Since Z values are so limited, pick the 
Larger between x and y to ensure that we 
// don't look straight at the air when close to 
an enemy 
if Cabspos_y < @) { 
abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 
if Cabspos_x < @) { 
abspos_x *= -1; 
} 
abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2f(abspos_z, abspos_y); 
// Covert the value to degrees 
closest_pitch = (float)(azimuth_z * (180.0 / 


// When our loop ends, set our yaw and pitch to the closst values 
player->yaw = closest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 
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// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 
Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process that will handle 
the aimbot code 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID lpvReserved) 


{ 
if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 
} 


return true; 


A.13 Assault Cube No 
Recoil 


Referenced in Chapter 5.7. 
A hack for Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 that removes all recoil when firing a weapon. 


This is done by modifying the game's code responsible for setting the player's recoil. 
By changing the final instruction, which changes the value of the player's yaw, to 
instead pop a value that is ignored, the player's yaw is never modified. 


This must be injected into the Assault Cube process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


#include <Windows.h> 


// The new opcodes to write into the game's code 


unsigned char new_bytes[3] = { @xDD, @xD8, 0x90 }; 
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// When our DLL is attached, first unprotect the memory responsible for 
adding recoil in the game 
// Then, write our new opcodes into that memory location 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 

DWORD old_protect; 

unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x45BAAD; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 


VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 3, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
for Cint i = 0; i < sizeof(new_bytes); i++) { 
*Chook_Location + i) = new_bytes[1]; 


} 
} 


return true; 


A.14 Assault Cube 
ESP 


Referenced in Chapter 5.9. 


An ESP for Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 that displays information about enemy players above 
their heads. 


It works by iterating over the enemy list and calculating the yaw and pitch required to 
aim at that enemy using arctangents. This part of the code is taken from the aimbot 
code. 


The difference between the calculated yaw and pitch and our player's yaw and pitch is 
then used to derive the screen coordinates of the enemy. This is done by adding the 
difference multiplied by a scaling factor to the middle of the screen. 
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This must be injected into the Assault Cube process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable AppInit_DLLs in the registry. 


#incLude <Windows.h> 
#incLude <math.h> 


// The atan2f function produces a radian. To convert it to degrees, we need 
the value of pi 

#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 

// The maximum amount of players in an Assault Cube 

#define MAX_PLAYERS 32 


// The player structure for every player in the game 
struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 
char unknown2[0x3@] ; 
float yaw; 
float pitch; 
char unknown3[@x1DD] ; 
char name[16]; 


}; 


// Qur player 
Player* player = NULL; 


DWORD ret_address = @0x0040BE83; 
DWORD text_address = Q@x41988Q; 


// Our temporary variables for our print text code 


const char* text = 
const char* empty_text = ""; 
DWORD x = Q; 
DWORD y = Q; 


// List of calculated ESP values 

DWORD x_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 
DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 
char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 


int* current_players; 
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// Our code cave responsible for printing text 
__declspecCnaked) void codecave() { 
current_players = Cint*)(@x5@F5@Q@); 


// First, recreate the original function we hooked but set the text to 
empty 
__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 
} 


// Next, Loop through all the current players in the game 
for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 
// Store the calculated screen positions in temporary variables 
x = x_values[i]; 
y = y_values[i]; 
text = names[i]; 


// Make sure our text is on screen 
if (x > 2400 || x <@ ll y<@ II y > 1800) { 
texte" 


} 
x += 200; 


// Invoke the print text function to display the text 
__asm { 

mov ecx, text 

push y 

push x 

call text_address 

add esp, 8 


} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to the original code 
__asm { 

popad 

jmp ret_address 


} 


// This thread contains all of the code for calculating our ESP screen 
positions 
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void injected_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 
// First, grab the current position and view angles of our player 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x5@9B74) ; 
player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


// Then, get the current number of players in the game 
current_players = Cint*)(@x5@F5@Q@); 


// Tterate through all active enemies 

for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (1*4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


// Make sure the enemy is valid 
if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL) { 
// Calculate the absolute position of the enemy away 


from us to ensure that our future calculations are correct and based 


degrees 


// around the origin 

float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 
float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 
float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


// Calculate the yaw 

float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 

// Convert to degrees 

float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
// Add 90 since the game assumes direct north is 90 


yaw += 90; 


// Calculate the difference between our current yaw 


and the calculated yaw to the enemy 


float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 


// If we are near the 275 angle boundary, our yaw_dif 


will be too large, causing our text to appear incorrectly 


// To compensate for that, subtract the yaw_dif from 


36@ if it is over 18@, since our viewport can never show 18@ degrees 


if Cyaw_dif > 180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif - 360; 
} 


if Cyaw_dif < -180) { 
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yaw_dif = yaw_dif + 360; 
} 


// Calculate our X value by adding the yaw_dif times 


a scaling factor to the center of the screen horizontally (1200) 
x_values[i] = CDWORD)(1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


// Calculate the pitch 
// Since Z values are so limited, pick the larger 
between x and y to ensure that we 
// don't look straight at the air when close to an 
enemy 
if Cabspos_y < @) { 
abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 
if Cabspos_x < @) { 
abspos_x *= -1; 
} 
abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2fCabspos_z, abspos_y); 
// Covert the value to degrees 
float pitch = Cfloat)Cazimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 


// Same as above but for pitch 
float pitch_dif = player->pitch - pitch; 


// Calculate our Y value by adding the pitch_dif 
times a scaling factor to the center of the screen vertically (900) 
y_values[i] = CDWORD)(900 + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 


// Set the name to the enemy name 
names[i] = enemy->name; 


} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 
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// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process that will handle 
the aimbot code 

// Then, create a code cave for our print text function 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 


DWORD old_protect; 
unsigned char* hook_location = (unsigned char*)Qx@@4@BE7E ; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtectC(void*)hook_Location, 5, PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, 
&old_protect); 
*hook_lLocation = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Chook_location + 1) = CDWORD)&codecave - 
CCDWORD)hook_location + 5); 
} 


return true; 


A.15 Assault Cube 
Multihack 


Referenced in Chapter 5.10. 


Combined 


The initial starting point of the multihack code, in which we combine all the various 
source code we had from the previous lessons into one massive file. 


#include <Windows.h> 
#include <math.h> 
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#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 
#define MAX_PLAYERS 32 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 

void¢__stdcal1* glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
unsigned char* opengl_hook_location; 

DWORD opengl_ret_address = Q; 


DWORD triggerbot_ori_call_address = 0x4607(CQ; 
DWORD triggerbot_ori_jump_address = @xQQ4Q@ADAZ2; 
INPUT input = { @ }; 

DWORD edi_value = Q; 


// The player structure for every player in the game 
struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 
char unknown2[0x3@] ; 
float yaw; 
float pitch; 
char unknown3[@x1DD] ; 
char name[16]; 
char unknown4[Qx1@3] ; 
int dead; 
}; 


// Our player 
Player* player = NULL; 


DWORD esp_ret_address = @x@Q040BE83; 
DWORD text_address = Q@x41988Q; 


// Our temporary variables for our print text code 
const char* text = ""; 
const char* empty_text = ""; 
DWORD x = Q; 

DWORD y = Q; 


// List of calculated ESP values 

DWORD x_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { ð }; 
DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 
char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 
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int* current_players; 
DWORD old_protect; 


// Function to calculate the euclidean distance between two points 
float euclidean_distance(float x, float y) { 

return sgrtfC(x * x) + Cy * y)); 
} 


// Code cave responsible for disabling depth testing on models 
__declspecCnaked) void opengl_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


C*glDepthFunc)(0x207); 


// Restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + Q@xA18] 

jmp opengl_ret_address 


} 


// The injected thread responsible for creating our hooks for OpenGL 
void opengl_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 
// Since OpenGL will be loaded dynamically into the process, our 
thread needs to wait 
// until it sees that the OpenGL module has been loaded. 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"openg132.d11"); 
} 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


// Then we find the location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

opengL_hook_Location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

opengL_hook_Location += Qx16; 
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// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 


wish to write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the last remaining byte 

VirtualProtect((void*)opengl_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*opengl_hook_location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) Copengl_hook_Llocation + 1) = 
CDWORD)&opengl_codecave - CCDWORD)opengl_hook_location + 5); 

*Copengl_hook_location + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
opengL_ret_address = CDWORD)Copengl_hook_Location + Q@x6); 
} 
else { 
break; 


} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// Our triggerbot code cave 
__declspecC(naked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 
// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 
// In this case, we use it to call the function we hooked and save all 
the registers 
// After we make the call, we move its return value in eax into a 
variable 
__asm { 
call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


// If the result of the call is not zero, then we are looking at a 
player 
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// Create a mouse event to simulate the left mouse button being pressed 
down and send it to the game 
// Otherwise, raise the mouse button up so we stop firing 
if Cedi_value != 0) { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 
} 
else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 
} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to original code 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 


} 


// Qur code cave responsible for printing text 
__declspecCnaked) void esp_codecave() { 
current_players = Cint*)(@x5@F5@@); 


// First, recreate the original function we hooked but set the text to 
empty 
__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 
} 


// Next, Loop through all the current players in the game 
for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 
// Store the calculated screen positions in temporary variables 
x = x_values[i]; 
y = y_values[i]; 
text = names[i]; 


// Make sure our text is on screen 
if (Cx > 2400 II x <@ Il y <@II y > 1800) { 
textos. Tm 


} 
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// Invoke the print text function to display the text 
__asm { 

mov ecx, text 

push y 

push x 

call text_address 

add esp, 8 


} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to the original code 
__asm { 

popad 

jmp esp_ret_address 


} 


// This thread contains all of our aimbot and ESP code 
void aimbot_threadO©) { 


while Ctrue) { 
// First, grab the current position and view angles of our player 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x5@9B74) ; 


player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


// Then, get the current number of players in the game 
int* current_players = Cint*)(@x5@F5@Q@); 


// These variables will be used to hold the closest enemy to us 
float closest_player = -1.0f; 

float closest_yaw = @.@f; 

float closest_pitch = @.@f; 


// Tterate through all active enemies 

for Cint i = 0; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (i * 4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


// Make sure the enemy is valid and alive 
if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL) { 


// Calculate the absolute position of the enemy away 
from us to ensure that our future calculations are correct and based 
// around the origin 
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abspos_y); 


yaw and pitch to aim at 


float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 
float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 
float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


// Calculate our distance from the enemy 
float temp_distance = euclidean_distanceCabspos_x, 


// If this is the closest enemy so far, calculate the 
them 


float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 
float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
yaw += 90; 


// Calculate the difference between our current yaw 


and the calculated yaw to the enemy 


float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 


// If we are near the 275 angle boundary, our yaw_dif 


will be too large, causing our text to appear incorrectly 


// To compensate for that, subtract the yaw_dif from 


36@ if it is over 18@, since our viewport can never show 18@ degrees 


if Cyaw_dif > 180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif - 360; 
} 


if Cyaw_dif < -180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif + 360; 


} 


// Calculate our X value by adding the yaw_dif times 


a scaling factor to the center of the screen horizontally (1200) 


x_values[i] = CDWORD)(1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


// Calculate the pitch 
// Since Z values are so limited, pick the larger 


between x and y to ensure that we 


enemy 


// don't look straight at the air when close to an 


if Cabspos_y < @) { 
abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 
if Cabspos_x < @) { 
abspos_x *= -1; 
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} 

abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2f(abspos_z, abspos_y); 
float pitch = (float)(azimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
// Same as above but for pitch 
float pitch_dif = player->pitch - pitch; 


// Calculate our Y value by adding the pitch_dif 
times a scaling factor to the center of the screen vertically (900) 
y_values[i] = CDWORD)(900 + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 


// Set the name to the enemy name 
names[i] = enemy->name; 


if CCclosest_player == -1.@f || temp_distance < 
closest_player) && !enemy->dead) { 
closest_player = temp_distance; 
closest_yaw = yaw; 
closest_pitch = pitch; 


} 


// When our loop ends, set our yaw and pitch to the closst values 
player->yaw = cLlosest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 

// Also create the aimbot and ESP thread and hook the locations for the 
triggerbot and printing text 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 


{ 


unsigned char* triggerbot_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@@4@AD9D; 
unsigned char* esp_hook_Location = (unsigned char*)@xQQ4Q@BE7E ; 
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if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)opengl_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 
CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)aimbot_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtectC(void*)triggerbot_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*triggerbot_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*)(triggerbot_hook_location + 1) = 


CDWORD)&triggerbot_codecave - CCDWORD)triggerbot_hook_location + 5); 


VirtualProtect((void*)esp_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 
*asp_hook_Location = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Cesp_hook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&esp_codecave - 
CCDWORD)esp_hook_location + 5); 
} 


return true; 


First Refactor 


Our first refactor of the multihack code, in which we break out the triggerbot 
functionality to its own class. 


Header/Triggerbot.h 


#pragma once 
#include <Windows.h> 


class Triggerbot { 
private: 
INPUT input = { @ }; 
public: 
TriggerbotQ); 
void executeCint isLookingAtEnemy) ; 


¥; 


Source/Triggerbot.cpp 
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#include <Windows.h> 
#include "Triggerbot.h" 
Triggerbot: :Triggerbot() { 


input = { Q }; 
} 


// If 1sLookingAtEnemy is not zero, then we are looking at a player 

// Create a mouse event to simulate the left mouse button being pressed down 
and send it to the game 

// Otherwise, raise the mouse button up so we stop firing 


void Triggerbot::executeCint i1sLookingAtEnemy) { 

if CisLookingAtEnemy != @) { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTDOWN; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 

} 

else { 
input.type = INPUT_MOUSE; 
input.mi.dwFlags = MOUSEEVENTF_LEFTUP; 
SendInput(1, &input, sizeofCINPUT)); 


Source/main.cpp 


#incLude <Windows.h> 
#incLlude <math.h> 


#include "Triggerbot.h" 


#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 
#define MAX_PLAYERS 32 


// Our triggerbot class 
Triggerbot *triggerbot; 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 

voidC__stdcal1* glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
unsigned char* opengl_hook_location; 

DWORD opengl_ret_address = Q; 


DWORD triggerbot_ori_call_address = 0x4607(CQ; 
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DWORD triggerbot_ori_jump_address = @xQQ4Q@ADAZ2; 
DWORD edi_value = Q; 


// The player structure for every player in the 
struct Player { 
char unknown1[4]; 
float x; 
float y; 
float z; 
char unknown2[@x3@] ; 
float yaw; 
float pitch; 
char unknown3[Qx1DD] ; 
char name[16]; 
char unknown4[Qx1@3] ; 
int dead; 
}; 


// Our player 
Player* player = NULL; 


DWORD esp_ret_address = Q@x@Q040BE83; 
DWORD text_address = Q@x41988Q; 


// Our temporary variables for our print text code cave 
const char* text = ""; 
const char* empty_text = ""; 
DWORD x = Q; 

DWORD y = Q; 


// List of calculated ESP values 

DWORD x_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { ð }; 
DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 
char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 


int* current_pLayers; 


DWORD old_protect; 


// Function to calculate the euclidean distance between two points 
float euclidean_distance(float x, float y) { 

return sqrtfCCx * x) + Cy * y)); 
} 
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// Our glDrawElements code cave responsible for our wallhack 
__declspecCnaked) void opengl_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


C*glDepthFunc)(0x207); 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + Q@xA18] 

jmp opengl_ret_address 


} 


// The injected thread responsible for creating our OpenGL hooks 
void opengl_thread() { 
while Ctrue) { 
// Since OpenGL will be loaded dynamically into the process, our 
thread needs to wait 
// until it sees that the OpenGL module has been loaded. 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"openg132.d11"); 
} 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
gLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


// Then we find the location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

opengL_hook_Location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

opengL_hook_Location += Qx16; 


// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 
wish to write at 


// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the Last remaining byte 

VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)opengl_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 
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*opengl_hook_location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) Copengl_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&opengl_codecave - CCDWORD)opengl_hook_location + 5); 

*Copengl_hook_location + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is Loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
opengL_ret_address = CDWORD)Copengl_hook_Location + Q@x6); 
} 
else { 
break; 


} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// Our triggerbot code cave 
__declspecCnaked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 
// Restore the original call and get the value of edi, which holds 


whether we are Looking at a player 
__asm { 
call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


// Pass this information off to the triggerbot instance to determine 
what to do 
triggerbot->executeCedi_vaLue); 


// Restore the registers and jump back to original code 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 


} 


// Our code cave responsible for printing text 
__declspecCnaked) void esp_codecave() { 
current_players = Cint*)(@x50F50Q@) ; 
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// First, recreate the original function we hooked but set the text to 
empty 
__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 
} 


// Next, loop through all the current players in the game 
for Cint i = 1; i < *current_players; i++) { 
// Store the calculated screen positions in temporary variables 
x = x_values[i]; 
y = y_values[i]; 
text = names[i]; 


// Make sure our text is on screen 
if (x > 2400 II x <@ Il y <@ II y > 1800) { 
text = ""; 


} 


// Invoke the print text function to display the text 
__asm { 

mov ecx, text 

push y 

push x 

call text_address 

add esp, 8 


} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to the original code 
__asm { 

popad 

jmp esp_ret_address 


} 


// This thread contains all of our aimbot and ESP code 
void aimbot_threadd) { 


while Ctrue) { 
// First, grab the current position and view angles of our player 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(@x5@9B74) ; 
player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 
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// Then, get the current number of players in the game 
int* current_players = Cint*)(@x5@F5@@); 


// These variables will be used to hold the closest enemy to us 
float closest_player = -1.0f; 
float closest_yaw OF; 


float closest_pitch OF; 


// Tterate through all active enemies 

for Cint i = ð; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_list = CDWORD*)(C@x5@F4F8); 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (i * 4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


// Make sure the enemy is valid and alive 
if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL) { 


// Calculate the absolute position of the enemy away 
from us to ensure that our future calculations are correct and based 

// around the origin 

float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 

float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 

float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


// Calculate our distance from the enemy 

float temp_distance = euclidean_distanceCabspos_x, 
abspos_y); 

// If this is the closest enemy so far, calculate the 
yaw and pitch to aim at them 


float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 
float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
yaw += 90; 


// Calculate the difference between our current yaw 
and the calculated yaw to the enemy 
float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 


// If we are near the 275 angle boundary, our yaw_dif 
will be too large, causing our text to appear incorrectly 
// To compensate for that, subtract the yaw_dif from 
36@ if it is over 18@, since our viewport can never show 18@ degrees 
if Cyaw_dif > 180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif - 360; 
} 
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if Cyaw_dif < -180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif + 360; 
} 


// Calculate our X value by adding the yaw_dif times 
a scaling factor to the center of the screen horizontally (1200) 
x_values[i] = CDWORD)(1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


// Calculate the pitch 
// Since Z values are so limited, pick the larger 
between x and y to ensure that we 
// don't look straight at the air when close to an 
enemy 
if Cabspos_y < @) { 
abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 
if Cabspos_x < @0) { 
abspos_x *= -1; 
} 
abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2f(abspos_z, abspos_y); 
float pitch = (float)(azimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
// Same as above but for pitch 
float pitch_dif = player->pitch - pitch; 


// Calculate our Y value by adding the pitch_dif 
times a scaling factor to the center of the screen vertically (900) 
y_values[i] = CDWORD)(900 + CCpitch_dif) * 25)); 


// Set the name to the enemy name 
names[i] = enemy->name; 


if CCclosest_player == -1.@f || temp_distance < 
closest_player) && !enemy->dead) { 
closest_player = temp_distance; 
closest_yaw = yaw; 
closest_pitch = pitch; 


} 


// When our loop ends, set our yaw and pitch to the closst values 
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player->yaw = cLlosest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 
// Also create the aimbot and ESP thread and hook the Locations for the 
triggerbot and printing text 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 
unsigned char* triggerbot_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@Q@4@AD9D ; 
unsigned char* esp_hook_Location = (unsigned char*)@xQQ4@BE7E ; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
// Create our triggerbot 
triggerbot = new Triggerbot(); 


CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)opengl_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 

CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)aimbot_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtect((void*)triggerbot_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*triggerbot_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) (triggerbot_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&triggerbot_codecave - CCDWORD)triggerbot_hook_location + 5); 


VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)esp_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 
*asp_hook_Location = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)Cesp_hook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&esp_codecave - 
CCDWORD)esp_hook_location + 5); 
} 
else if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_DETACH) { 
delete triggerbot; 
} 
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return true; 


Refactor Finished 


The complete code for the multihack after the refactor is finished. 
Header/Triggerbot.h - Unchanged from First Refactor 


Header/constants.h 


#pragma once 
#incLlude <Windows.h> 


DWORD triggerbot_ori_call_address = 0x4607(CQ; 
DWORD triggerbot_ori_jump_address = Q@xQ@Q@4@ADAZ; 


DWORD esp_ret_address = 0x0040BE83; 
DWORD text_address = Q@x41988Q; 


cou 


const char* empty_text = : 


Header/PlayerGeometry.h 


#pragma once 
#include <Windows.h> 


#define M_PI 3.14159265358979323846 
#define MAX_PLAYERS 32 


// The player structure for every player in the game 
struct Player { 

char unknown1[4]; 

float x; 

float y; 

float z; 

char unknown2[0x3@] ; 

float yaw; 

float pitch; 

char unknown3[@x1DD] ; 
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char name[16]; 
char unknown4[Qx1@3] ; 
int dead; 


}; 


class PlayerGeometry { 

private: 
DWORD player_offset_address; 
DWORD enemy_list_address; 
DWORD current_players_address; 


float closest_yaw; 
float closest_pitch; 


Player* player; 


float euclidean_distance(float, float); 
public: 

DWORD x_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 

DWORD y_values[MAX_PLAYERS] = { @ }; 

char* names[MAX_PLAYERS] = { NULL }; 


int* current_players; 
PlayerGeometryCDWORD, DWORD, DWORD); 


void update(); 
void set_player_view(); 


Source/Triggerbot.cpp - Unchanged from First Refactor 


Source/PlayerGeometry.cpp 


#incLude <Windows.h> 
#incLude <math.h> 


#include "PlayerGeometry.h" 


PlayerGeometry: :PLayerGeometryCDWORD p_address, DWORD e_address, DWORD 


cp_address) { 
player_offset_address = p_address; 
enemy_lList_address = e_address; 
current_players_address = cp_address; 
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// Function to calculate the euclidean distance between two points 

float PlayerGeometry: :euclLidean_distance(float x, float y) { 
return sqrtfCCx * x) + Cy * y)); 

} 


void PlayerGeometry: :update() { 
// First, grab the current position and view angles of our player 
DWORD* player_offset = CDWORD*)(CpLayer_offset_address); 
player = (Player*)(*player_offset); 


// Then, get the current number of players in the game 
current_pLlayers = (int*)(0x50F500); 


float closest_pLlayer = -1.0f; 
closest_yaw = @.@f; 
closest_pitch = @.@f; 


// Tterate through all active enemies 

for Cint i = ð; i < *current_players; i++) { 
DWORD* enemy_List = CDWORD*)(CQx5@F4F8) ; 
DWORD* enemy_offset = CDWORD*)C*enemy_list + (i * 4)); 
Player* enemy = (Player*)(C*enemy_offset); 


// Make sure the enemy is valid and alive 
if Cplayer != NULL && enemy != NULL) { 
// Calculate the absolute position of the enemy away from 
us to ensure that our future calculations are correct and based 
// around the origin 
float abspos_x = enemy->x - player->x; 
float abspos_y = enemy->y - player->y; 
float abspos_z = enemy->z - player->z; 


// Calculate our distance from the enemy 

float temp_distance = euclidean_distanceCabspos_x, 
abspos_y); 

// If this is the closest enemy so far, calculate the yaw 
and pitch to aim at them 


float azimuth_xy = atan2fCabspos_y, abspos_x); 
float yaw = (float)Cazimuth_xy * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
yaw += 90; 


// Calculate the difference between our current yaw and the 
calculated yaw to the enemy 
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float yaw_dif = player->yaw - yaw; 


// If we are near the 275 angle boundary, our yaw_dif will 
be too large, causing our text to appear incorrectly 
// To compensate for that, subtract the yaw_dif from 360 if 
it is over 18@, since our viewport can never show 18@ degrees 
if Cyaw_dif > 180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif - 360; 
} 


if Cyaw_dif < -180) { 
yaw_dif = yaw_dif + 360; 
} 


// Calculate our X value by adding the yaw_dif times a 
scaling factor to the center of the screen horizontally (1200) 
x_values[i] = CDWORD)(1200 + Cyaw_dif * -30)); 


// Calculate the pitch 
// Since Z values are so limited, pick the larger between x 
and y to ensure that we 

// don't look straight at the air when close to an enemy 
if Cabspos_y < @) { 

abspos_y *= -1; 
} 
if Cabspos_y < 5) { 

if Cabspos_x < @) { 

abspos_x *= -1; 

} 

abspos_y = abspos_x; 
} 
float azimuth_z = atan2f(abspos_z, abspos_y); 
float pitch = (float)(azimuth_z * (180.0 / M_PI)); 
// Same as above but for pitch 
float pitch_dif = player->pitch - pitch; 


// Calculate our Y value by adding the pitch_dif times a 
scaling factor to the center of the screen vertically (900) 
y_values[i] = CDWORD)(900 + C((pitch_dif) * 25)); 


// Set the name to the enemy name 
names[i] = enemy->name; 


if CCclosest_player == -1.0f || temp_distance < 
closest_player) && !enemy->dead) { 
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closest_player = temp_distance; 
closest_yaw = yaw; 
closest_pitch = pitch; 


} 


void PlayerGeometry: :set_player_view() { 
player->yaw = cLlosest_yaw; 
player->pitch = closest_pitch; 


Source/main.cpp 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


#include "constants.h" 
#include "Triggerbot.h" 
#include "PlayerGeometry.h" 


Triggerbot *triggerbot; 
PlayerGeometry *playerGeometry; 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 
void¢__stdcal1* glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
DWORD opengl_ret_address = Q; 


DWORD edi_value = Q; 


// Our temporary variables for our print text code cave 


const char* text = ; 


DWORD x; 
DWORD y; 


DWORD old_protect; 


// Code cave responsible for disabling depth testing on models 
__declspecCnaked) void opengl_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 
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C*gLDepthFunc) (0x207); 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + Q@xA18] 

jmp opengl_ret_address 


} 


// Code cave responsible for our triggerbot 
__declspecCnaked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 
// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 
// In this case, we use it to call the function we hooked and save all 
the registers 
// After we make the call, we move its return value in eax into a 
variable 
__asm { 
call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 
triggerbot->execute(edi_value); 


// Restore the registers and jump back to original code 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 


} 


// Qur code cave responsible for printing text 
__declspecCnaked) void text_codecave() { 
// First, recreate the original function we hooked but set the text to 
empty 
__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 
} 


// Next, loop through all the current players in the game 
for Cint i = 1; i < *playerGeometry->current_players; i++) { 
// Store the calculated screen positions in temporary variables 
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x = pLlayerGeometry->x_vaLlues[7i]; 
y = playerGeometry->y_values[i]; 
text = playerGeometry->names[7]; 


// Make sure our text is on screen 
if Cx > 2400 II x <@ Ill y <@ II y > 1800) { 
text = ""5 


// Invoke the print text function to display the text 
__asm { 

mov ecx, text 

push y 

push x 

call text_address 

add esp, 8 


} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to the original code 
__asm { 

popad 

jmp esp_ret_address 


} 


// This thread contains all of our aimbot, ESP, and OpenGL hooking code 
void injected_thread() { 


while Ctrue) { 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"opengLl32.d11"); 
} 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddress(CopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


// Then we find the location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

unsigned char *opengl_hook_location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

opengL_hook_Location += Qx16; 
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// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 
wish to write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the Last remaining byte 

VirtualProtect(Cvoid*)opengl_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*opengl_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) Copengl_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&opengl_codecave - CCDWORD)opengl_hook_location + 5); 

*Copengl_hook_location + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
opengL_ret_address = CDWORD)Copengl_hook_Location + Q@x6); 


} 


playerGeometry->update(); 
playerGeometry->set_player_view(); 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 

// Also create the aimbot and ESP thread and hook the locations for the 
triggerbot and printing text 

BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 


{ 


unsigned char* triggerbot_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@Q@4@AD9D; 
unsigned char* text_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@xQQ4@BE7E ; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
triggerbot = new Triggerbot(); 
playerGeometry = new PlayerGeometry(@x509B74, Ox5Q@F4F8, 
Ox50F500) ; 
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CreateThreadCNULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 


NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtect((void*)triggerbot_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*triggerbot_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) (triggerbot_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&triggerbot_codecave - CCDWORD)triggerbot_hook_location + 5); 


VirtualProtect((void*)text_hook_location, 5, 


PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 


*text_hook_Location = QxE9; 
* CDWORD*)(text_hook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&text_codecave - 


CCDWORD)text_hook_Location + 5); 


} 

else if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_DETACH) { 
delete triggerbot; 
delete playerGeometry; 

} 


return true; 


Finished 


A multihack for Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 that contains the following features: 


Wallhack 
ESP 
Aimbot 
Triggerbot 


It also has an interactive menu that allows these features to be toggled on and off. Use 
the up and down arrows to change the selection, and the left and right arrows to 
toggle the features. 


This must be injected into the Assault Cube process to work. One way to do this is to 
use a DLL injector. Another way is to enable Applnit_DLLs in the registry. 


Header/PlayerGeometry.h - Unchanged from “Refactor Finished” 


Header/Triggerbot.h - Unchanged from “Refactor Finished” 
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Header/constants.h - Unchanged from “Refactor Finished” 


Header/Menu.h 


#pragma once 


#define WALLHACK Q@ 
#define ESP 1 
#define AIMBOT 2 
#define TRIGGERBOT 3 


#define MAX_ITEMS 4 


class Menu { 
private: 
const char on_text[5] = { @xc, 0x30, '0', 'N', @ }; 
const char off_text[6] = { @xc, 0x33, '0', 'F', 'F', @ }; 


public: 
int cursor_position; 


const char* items[MAX_ITEMS] = { "Wallhack", "ESP", "Aimbot", 
"Triggerbot" }; 
bool item_enabLed[MAX_ITEMS ] { false }; 


const char* cursor = ">"; 


Menu(); 
void handle_inputQ); 
const char* get_stateCint); 


Source/Triggerbot.cpp - Unchanged from “Refactor Finished” 
Source/PlayerGeometry.cop - Unchanged from “Refactor Finished” 


Source/Menu.cpp 


#incLude <Windows.h> 


#incLude "Menu.h" 


Menu: :Menud) { 
cursor_position = Q; 


} 
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void Menu: :handle_input() { 


if CGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_DOWN) & 1) { 
cursor_position++; 
} 
else if CGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_UP) & 1) { 
cursor_position--; 
} 
else if CCGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_LEFT) & 1) || CGetAsyncKeyStateCVK_RIGHT) 
{ 


item_enabled[cursor_position] = !item_enabled[cursor_position] ; 


} 


if Ccursor_position < @) { 
cursor_position = 3; 

} 

else if Ccursor_position > 3) { 
cursor_position = Q; 


} 


char* Menu: :get_state(int item) { 
return item_enabled[item] ? on_text : off_text; 


Source/main.cpp 


#include <Windows.h> 


#include "constants.h" 
#include "Triggerbot.h" 
#include "PlayerGeometry.h" 
#include "Menu.h" 


Triggerbot *triggerbot; 


PlayerGeometry *playerGeometry; 
Menu *menu; 


HMODULE openGLHandle = NULL; 
void(__stdcall* glDepthFunc)Cunsigned int) = NULL; 
DWORD opengl_ret_address = Q; 


DWORD edi_value 
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DWORD old_protect; 


// Code cave responsible for disabling depth testing on models 
__declspecCnaked) void opengl_codecave() { 
__asm { 
pushad 
} 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[WALLHACK]) { 
C*glDepthFunc)(0x207); 
} 


// Finally, restore the original instruction and jump back 
__asm { 

popad 

mov esi, dword ptr ds : [esi + @0xA18] 

jmp opengl_ret_address 


} 


// Our triggerbot code cave 
__declspecCnaked) void triggerbot_codecave() { 
// Asm blocks allow you to write pure assembly 
// In this case, we use it to call the function we hooked and save all 
the registers 
// After we make the call, we move its return value in eax into a 
variable 
__asm { 
call triggerbot_ori_call_address 
pushad 
mov edi_value, eax 


} 


if (menu->item_enabled[TRIGGERBOT]) { 
triggerbot->execute(edi_value) ; 


} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to original code 
_asm { 

popad 

jmp triggerbot_ori_jump_address 
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// A helper function for printing text 
void print_textCDWORD x, DWORD y, const char* text) { 
if Cx > 2400 Iil x <@ ll y<@ Il y > 1800) { 
text = ""; 


} 
x += 200; 


__asm { 
mov ecx, text 
push y 
push x 
call text_address 
add esp, 8 


} 


// Our code cave responsible for printing text 
__declspecCnaked) void text_codecave() { 
// First, recreate the original function we hooked but set the text to 
empty 
__asm { 
mov ecx, empty_text 
call text_address 
pushad 
} 


for Cint i = @; i < MAX_ITEMS; i++) { 
print_text(50, 250 + (100 * i), menu->items[i]); 
print_text(500, 250 + (100 * i), menu->get_state(i)); 
} 


print_text(10, 250 + (100 * menu->cursor_position), menu->cursor); 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[ESP]) { 
// Next, Loop through all the current players in the game 
for Cint i = 1; i < *playerGeometry->current_players; i++) { 
print_text(pLayerGeometry->x_vaLlues[i], playerGeometry- 
>y_vaLlues[i], playerGeometry->names[i]); 
} 
} 


// Restore the registers and jump back to the original code 
__asm { 

popad 

jmp esp_ret_address 
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} 


// This thread contains all of our aimbot, ESP, and OpenGL hooking code 
void injected_thread() { 


while Ctrue) { 
if CopenGLHandle == NULL) { 
openGLHandle = GetModuleHandleCL"opengl32.d11"); 
} 


if CopenGLHandle != NULL && glDepthFunc == NULL) { 
glLDepthFunc = CvoidC__stdcallL*)Cunsigned 
int))GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDepthFunc"); 


// Then we find the location of glDrawElements and offset 
to an instruction that is easy to hook 

unsigned char *opengl_hook_location = (unsigned 
char*)GetProcAddressCopenGLHandle, "glDrawElements"); 

opengL_hook_Location += Qx16; 


// For the hook, we unprotect the memory at the code we 
wish to write at 

// Then set the first opcode to E9, or jump 

// Caculate the location using the formula: new_Location - 
original_Location+5 

// And finally, since the first original instructions 
totalled 6 bytes, NOP out the Last remaining byte 

VirtualProtect((void*)opengl_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*opengl_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) Copengl_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&o0pengl_codecave - CCDWORD)opengl_hook_location + 5); 

*Copengl_hook_location + 5) = 0x90; 


// Since OpenGL is loaded dynamically, we need to 
dynamically calculate the return address 
opengL_ret_address = CDWORD)Copengl_hook_Location + Q@x6); 


} 


menu->handle_inputQ); 


pLayerGeometry->update(); 


if Cmenu->item_enabled[AIMBOT]) { 
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playerGeometry->set_pLlayer_view(); 


} 


// So our thread doesn't constantly run, we have it pause 
execution for a millisecond. 

// This allows the processor to schedule other tasks. 

Sleep(1); 


} 


// When our DLL is loaded, create a thread in the process to create the hook 
// We need to do this as our DLL might be loaded before OpenGL is loaded by 
the process 
// Also create the aimbot and ESP thread and hook the locations for the 
triggerbot and printing text 
BOOL WINAPI DLLMainCHINSTANCE hinstDLL, DWORD fdwReason, LPVOID LpvReserved) 
{ 
unsigned char* triggerbot_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@Q@4@AD9D ; 
unsigned char* text_hook_location = (unsigned char*)@x@@4@BE7E; 


if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH) { 
triggerbot = new Triggerbot(); 
playerGeometry = new PlayerGeometry(@x5@9B74, @x5@F4F8, 
0x50F500); 
menu = new Menu(); 


CreateThread(NULL, @, CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)injected_thread, 
NULL, @, NULL); 


VirtualProtect((void*)triggerbot_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 

*triggerbot_hook_Location = QxE9; 

*CDWORD*) (triggerbot_hook_location + 1) = 
CDWORD)&triggerbot_codecave - CCDWORD)triggerbot_hook_location + 5); 


VirtualProtectCCvoid*)text_hook_location, 5, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE, &old_protect); 
*text_hook_Location = QxE9; 
*CDWORD*)(text_hook_Location + 1) = CDWORD)&text_codecave - 
CCDWORD)text_hook_Llocation + 5); 
} 
else if CfdwReason == DLL_PROCESS_DETACH) { 
delete triggerbot; 
delete playerGeometry; 
delete menu; 
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} 


return true; 


A.16 Wesnoth 
Multiplayer Bot 


Referenced in Chapter 6.2. 


An example client that will connect to a local Wesnoth 1.14.9 server with the username 
FFFAAAKKKEEE. 


The majority of the code is based on the Winsock example provided by Microsoft: 
https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/winsock/complete-client-code 


#incLude <winsock2.h> 
#include <ws2tcpip.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


#pragma comment(lib, "Ws2_32.1ib") 
#define DEFAULT_BUFLEN 512 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
WSADATA wsaData; 
SOCKET ConnectSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
struct addrinfo* result = NULL, 
* ptr = NULL, 
hints; 
char recvbuf [DEFAULT_BUFLEN] ; 
int iResult; 
int recvbuflen = DEFAULT_BUFLEN; 


// The handshake initiation request 
const unsigned char buff_handshake_p1i[] = { 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, 0x00 
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}; 


// Contains the version 1.14.9 

const unsigned char buff_handshake_p2[] = { 
0x00, x00, Ox@0, Ox2f, Ox1f, Ox8b, 0x08, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8b, Ox2e, Ox4b, 
@xcc, Oxcf, @x8b, Oxe5, Oxe2, 0x84, Oxb2, 
Oxf5, OxOc, Ox4d, Oxf4, Ox2c, 0x95, Oxb8, 
0x92, Ox5c, 0x00, OxcO, 0x38, Oxd3, Oxd7, 
0x00 

}; 


// Contains the username FFFAAAKKKEEE 

const unsigned char buff_send_name[] = { 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Ox3a, Ox1f, Ox8b, 0x08, 
0x00, 0x00, 0x00, Oxff, Ox8b, Oxce, Oxc9, 
Qx8b, Oxe5, Oxe2, Ox2c, Ox2d, Ox4e, Ox2d, 
Qx4d, Q@xb5, 0x55, 0x72, 0x73, 0x73, 0x73, 
Oxf6, O@xf6, 0x76, 0x75, 0x75, 0x55, @xe2, 
Oxaa, Oxe0, 0x02, 0x00, Oxal, Oxfc, 0x19, 
0x00, x00 

}; 


iResult = WSAStartup(MAKEWORD(2, 2), &wsaData); 
if CiResult != 0) { 
printfC"WSAStartup failed: %d\n", iResult); 
return 1; 


} 


ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 


iResult = getaddrinfoC"127.@.@.1", "15000", &hints, &result); 
if CiResult != @) { 
printfC"getaddrinfo failed: %d\n", iResult); 
WSACLeanupQ) ; 
return 1; 


} 


ptr = result; 


ConnectSocket = socket(ptr->ai_family, ptr->ai_socktype, ptr- 
>ai_protocol); 
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if CConnectSocket == INVALID_SOCKET) { 
printf("Error at socketQ): %ld\n", WSAGetLastError()); 
freeaddrinfoCresult); 
WSACLeanup() ; 
return 1; 


} 


iResult = connectCConnectSocket, ptr->ai_addr, Cint)ptr->ai_addrlen); 
if CiResult == SOCKET_ERROR) { 

closesocketCConnectSocket) ; 

ConnectSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
} 


freeaddrinfoCresult); 


if CConnectSocket == INVALID_SOCKET) { 
printfC"Unable to connect to server!\n"); 
WSACLeanupQ); 
return 1; 


} 


iResult = send(ConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_handshake_p1, 
Cint)sizeof(buff_handshake_p1), Q); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


iResult = recvCConnectSocket, recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


iResult = sendCConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_handshake_p2, 
Cint)sizeofCbuff_handshake_p2), Q); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


iResult = recvCConnectSocket, recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


iResult = sendCConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_send_name, 
Cint)sizeofCbuff_send_name), Q); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", i1Result); 


do { 
iResult = recvCConnectSocket, recvbuf, recvbuflen, Q); 
if CiResult > 0) 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 
else if CiResult == Q) 
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printfC"Connection closed\n"); 
else 
printfC"recv failed with error: %d\n", WSAGetLastError()); 


} while CiResult > 0); 


closesocketCConnectSocket) ; 
WSACLeanup() ; 


return Q; 


A.17 Wesnoth 
ChatBot 


Referenced in Chapter 6.4. 


An example chatbot that will connect to a local Wesnoth 1.14.9 server with the 
username ChatBot and respond to the \wave command. 


The majority of the code is based on the Winsock example provided by Microsoft: 
https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/winsock/complete-client-code 


#include <stdio.h> 

#include <winsock2.h> 

#include <ws2tcpip.h> 

#pragma comment(lib, "Ws2_32.1ib") 


#incLude <zlib.h> 


#define DEFAULT_BUFLEN 512 


void send_dataCconst unsigned char *data, size_t len, SOCKET s) { 
gzFile temp_data = gzopenC"packet.gz", "wb"); 
gzwriteCtemp_data, data, len); 
gzclose(temp_data); 
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FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(C&temp_file, "packet.gz", "rb"); 


if Ctemp_file) { 
size_t compress_len = Q; 
unsigned char buffer[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { @ }; 
compress_len = fread(buffer, 1, sizeofCbuffer), temp_file); 
fclose(temp_file); 


unsigned char buff_packet[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { ® }; 
memcpy(buff_packet + 3, &compress_len, sizeofCcompress_len)); 
memcpy(buff_packet + 4, buffer, compress_len); 


int iResult = send(s, (const char*)buff_packet, compress_len + 4, 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


} 


bool parse_dataCunsigned char *buff, int buff_len) { 
unsigned char data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { Q }; 
memcpyCdata, buff + 4, buff_len - 4); 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(C&temp_file, "packet_recv.gz", "wb"); 


if Ctemp_file) { 
fwriteCdata, 1, sizeofCdata), temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file); 

} 


gzFile temp_data_in = gzopenC"packet_recv.gz", "rb"); 
unsigned char decompressed_data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { ® }; 
gzread(temp_data_in, decompressed_data, DEFAULT_BUFLEN); 
fwriteCdecompressed_data, 1, DEFAULT_BUFLEN, stdout); 
gzcloseCtemp_data_in); 


return strstrCCconst char*)decompressed_data, (const char*)"\\wave"); 


main(int argc, char** argv) { 
WSADATA wsaData; 
SOCKET ConnectSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
struct addrinfo* result = NULL, 
* ptr = NULL, 
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hints; 
unsigned char recvbuf[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] ; 
int iResult; 
int recvbuflen = DEFAULT_BUFLEN; 


// The handshake initiation request 
const unsigned char buff_handshake_p1i[] = { 
Qx@0, @x00, x00, Ox0d 


}; 


iResult = WSAStartup(MAKEWORD(2, 2), &wsaData); 
if CiResult != @) { 
printfC"WSAStartup failed: %d\n", iResult); 
return 1; 


} 


ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 


iResult = getaddrinfoC"127.@.@.1", "15000", &hints, &result); 
if CiResult != 0) { 
printfC"getaddrinfo failed: %d\n", iResult); 
WSACLeanup() ; 
return 1; 


} 
ptr = result; 


ConnectSocket = socket(ptr->ai_family, ptr->ai_socktype, ptr- 
>ai_protocol); 


if CConnectSocket == INVALID_SOCKET) { 
printf("Error at socket(): %ld\n", WSAGetLastError()); 
freeaddrinfoCresult); 
WSACLeanupQ) ; 
return 1; 


} 


iResult = connectCConnectSocket, ptr->ai_addr, Cint)ptr->ai_addrlen); 
if CiResult == SOCKET_ERROR) { 

closesocketCConnectSocket) ; 

ConnectSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
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freeaddrinfoCresult); 


if CConnectSocket == INVALID_SOCKET) { 
printfC"Unable to connect to server!\n"); 
WSACLeanupQ) ; 
return 1; 


} 


iResult = sendCConnectSocket, (const char*)buff_handshake_p1, 
Cint)sizeof(Cbuff_handshake_p1), Q); 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


iResult = recvCConnectSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


const unsigned char version[] = "[version]\nversion=\"1.14.9\"\n[/ 
version]"; 
send_data(version, sizeof(version), ConnectSocket); 


iResult = recvCConnectSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 


const unsigned char name[] = "[Login]\nusername=\"ChatBot\"\n[/login]"; 
send_dataCname, sizeofCname), ConnectSocket); 


const unsigned char first_message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"ChatBot 
connected\"\nroom=\" Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_dataCfirst_message, sizeof(first_message), ConnectSocket); 


do { 
iResult = recvCConnectSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
if CiResult > @) 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 
else if CiResult == Q) 
printfC"Connection closed\n"); 
else 
printfC"recv failed with error: %d\n", WSAGetLastError()); 


if Cparse_dataCrecvbuf, iResult)) { 
const unsigned char message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"HelLo! 
\"\nroom=\"Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_data(message, sizeof(message), ConnectSocket); 
} 
} while CiResult > 0); 
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closesocketCConnectSocket) ; 
WSACLeanup() ; 


return Q; 


A.18 Wesnoth Proxy 


Referenced in Chapter 6.5. 


An example proxy for Wesnoth 1.14.9 that allows interception and modification of 
traffic from a Wesnoth game client to a Wesnoth server. In this case, any time the proxy 
sees the chat message \wave, it will send an additional chat message saying Hello!. 


The majority of the code is based on the Winsock example provided by Microsoft: 
https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/winsock/complete-client-code and 
https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/winsock/complete-server-code 


#include <winsock2.h> 
#include <ws2tcpip.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


#pragma comment (lib, "Ws2_32.1ib") 


#define DEFAULT_BUFLEN 512 
#define DEFAULT_PORT "27015" 


#incLude <zlib.h> 


void send_dataCconst unsigned char* data, size_t len, SOCKET s) { 
gzFile temp_data = gzopenC"packet.gz", "wb"); 
gzwriteCtemp_data, data, len); 
gzcloseCtemp_data); 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(&temp_file, "packet.gz", "rb"); 


if Ctemp_file) { 
size_t compress_len = Q; 
unsigned char buffer[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] 
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compress_len = fread(buffer, 1, sizeofCbuffer), temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file); 


unsigned char buff_packet[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { Q }; 
memcpy(buff_packet + 3, &compress_len, sizeofCcompress_len)); 
memcpy(buff_packet + 4, buffer, compress_len); 


int iResult = send(s, (const char*)buff_packet, compress_len + 4, 
printfC"Bytes Sent: %ld\n", iResult); 


} 


bool parse_dataCunsigned char* buff, int buff_len) { 
unsigned char data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { Q }; 


memcpyCdata, buff + 4, buff_len - 4); 


FILE* temp_file = NULL; 
fopen_s(C&temp_file, "packet_recv.gz", "wb"); 


if Ctemp_file) { 
fwriteCdata, 1, sizeofCdata), temp_file); 
fclose(temp_file); 

} 


gzFile temp_data_in = gzopenC"packet_recv.gz", "rb"); 
unsigned char decompressed_data[DEFAULT_BUFLEN] = { ® }; 
gzread(temp_data_in, decompressed_data, DEFAULT_BUFLEN); 
fwriteCdecompressed_data, 1, DEFAULT_BUFLEN, stdout); 
gzcloseCtemp_data_in); 


return strstrCCconst char*)decompressed_data, (const char*)"\\wave"); 


mainCvoid) 


WSADATA wsaData; 
int iResult; 


SOCKET ListenSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
SOCKET ClientSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 
SOCKET ServerSocket = INVALID_SOCKET; 


struct addrinfo* result = NULL, 
hints; 
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int iSendResult; 
unsigned char recvbuf [DEFAULT_BUFLEN] ; 
int recvbuflen = DEFAULT_BUFLEN; 


DWORD timeout = 1000; 


// Client Socket 
iResult = WSAStartupCMAKEWORDC(2, 2), &wsaData); 


ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 
hints.ai_flags = AI_PASSIVE; 


iResult = getaddrinfoCNULL, DEFAULT_PORT, &hints, &result); 

ListenSocket = socketCresult->ai_family, result->ai_socktype, result- 
>ai_protocol); 

iResult = bindCListenSocket, result->ai_addr, Cint)result->ai_addrlen); 

freeaddrinfoCresult); 


iResult = ListenCListenSocket, SOMAXCONN); 
ClientSocket = acceptCListenSocket, NULL, NULL); 
closesocketCListenSocket) ; 


// Server Socket 
ZeroMemory(&hints, sizeofChints)); 
hints.ai_family = AF_INET; 
hints.ai_socktype = SOCK_STREAM; 
hints.ai_protocol = IPPROTO_TCP; 


iResult = getaddrinfoC"127.@.@.1", "15000", &hints, &result); 

ServerSocket = socketCresult->ai_family, result->ai_socktype, result- 
>ai_protocolL); 

iResult = connect(ServerSocket, result->ai_addr, Cint)result- 
>ai_addrlen); 

freeaddrinfoCresult); 


setsockopt(ServerSocket, SOL_SOCKET, SO_RCVTIMEO, Cchar*)&timeout, 
sizeof (timeout) ); 


do { 
iResult = recvCClientSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, @); 
Sleep(10@) ; 
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if CiResult > @) { 
printfC"Bytes received: %d\n", iResult); 
if Cparse_dataCrecvbuf, iResult)) { 
const unsigned char message[] = "[message]\nmessage=\"HelLo! 
\"\nroom=\"Lobby\"\nsender=\"ChatBot\"\n[/message]"; 
send_dataCmessage, sizeof(message), ServerSocket); 
Sleep(10@); 
} 


iSendResult = send(CServerSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, iResult, @); 
Sleep(100); 
printfC"Bytes sent: %d\n", iSendResult); 
iResult = recv(ServerSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, recvbuflen, 0); 
Sleep(10@); 
if CiResult != SOCKET_ERROR) { 
iSendResult = sendCClientSocket, Cchar*)recvbuf, iResult, 
Sleep(100); 
} 
} 
else if CiResult == Q) 
printfC"Connection closing...\n"); 
else 
printfC"recv failed with error: %d\n", WSAGetLastError()); 


} while CiResult > @ || WSAGetLastError() == WSAETIMEDOUT) ; 


iResult = shutdownCClientSocket, SD_SEND); 
closesocket(ClientSocket) ; 
closesocket(ServerSocket) ; 


WSACLeanupQ) ; 


return Q; 
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A.19 DLL Injector 


Referenced in Chapter 7.1. 
A DLL injector that loads the specified DLL into Urban Terror. 


To load static and dynamic libraries, Windows executables can use the LoadLibraryA 
API function. This function takes a single argument, which is a full path to the library to 
load. 


HMODULE LoadLibraryAC 


LPCSTR LpLibFileName 
); 


If we call LoadLibraryA in our injector's code, the DLL will be loaded into our injector's 
memory. Instead, we want our injector to force the game to call LoadLibraryA. To do 
this, we will use the CreateRemoteThread API to create a new thread in the game. 
This thread will then execute LoadLibraryA inside the game's running process. 


However, since the thread is running inside the game's memory, LoadLibraryA will not 
be able to find the path of our DLL specified in our injector. To get around this, we 
have to write our DLL's path into the game's memory. To ensure that we do not corrupt 
any other memory, we will also need to allocate additional memory inside the game 
using VirtualAllocEx. 


#include <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 


// The full path to the DLL to be injected. 
const char *dll_path = "C:\\Users\\IEUser\\source\\repos\\wal Lhack\\Debug\ 
\wallhack.d11"; 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE snapshot = @; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 


DWORD exitCode = Q; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 
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// The snapshot code is a reduced version of the example code provided 
by Microsoft at 

// https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/tooLlhelp/taking-a- 
snapshot-and-viewing-processes 

snapshot = CreateToolhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 

Process32First(Csnapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
// We only want to operate on the Urban Terror process 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"Quake3-UrT.exe") == 0) { 
// First, we need to get a process handle to use for the 
following calls 
HANDLE process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


// So we don't corrupt any memory, allocate additional 
memory to hold our DLL path 

void *LpBaseAddress = VirtualAllocEx(process, NULL, 
strlenCdll_path) + 1, MEM_COMMIT, PAGE_READWRITE); 


// Write our DLL path into the memory we just allocated 
inside the game 


WriteProcessMemory(process, LpBaseAddress, dll_path, 
strlenCdll_path) + 1, NULL); 


// Create a remote thread inside the game that will execute 
LoadLibraryA 

// To this LoadLibraryA call, we will pass the full path of 
our DLL that we wrote into the game 

HMODULE kernel32base = GetModuleHandleCL"kernel32.d11"); 

HANDLE thread = CreateRemoteThread(process, NULL, @, 
CLPTHREAD_START_ROUTINE)GetProcAddressC(kernel32base, "“LoadLibraryA"), 
LpBaseAddress, @, NULL); 


// To make sure that our DLL is injected, we can use the 
following two calls to block program execution 

WaitForSingleObjectCthread, INFINITE); 

GetExitCodeThreadCthread, &exitCode); 


// Finally free the memory and clean up the process handles 
VirtualFreeEx(process, lLpBaseAddress, @, MEM_RELEASE); 
CLoseHandLeCthread) ; 

CLoseHandLle(process); 

break; 
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} 
} while CProcess32Next(Csnapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


A.20 Pattern Scanner 


Referenced in Chapter 7.2. 


A pattern scanner that will search a running Wesnoth process for the bytes 0x29 42 
04. These bytes are the opcode for the sub instruction that is responsible for 
subtracting gold from a player when recruiting a unit. 


The scanner works by using CreateToolhelp32Snapshot to find the Wesnoth process 
and the main Wesnoth module. Once located, a buffer is created and the module's 
memory is read into that buffer. The module's memory mainly contains opcodes for 
instruction. Once loaded, we loop through all the bytes in the buffer and search for our 
pattern. Once found, we print the offset. 


#incLude <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


// Our opcode pattern to scan for inside the process 
unsigned char bytes[] = { 0x29, 0x42, 0x04 }; 


int main(int argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = @; 
HANDLE module_snapshot = @; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 
MODULEENTRY32 me32; 


DWORD exitCode = Q; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 
me32.dwSize = sizeofCMODULEENTRY32); 


// The snapshot code is a reduced version of the example code provided 
by Microsoft at 
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// https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/tooLlhelp/taking-a- 
snapshot-and-viewing-processes 

process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 

Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
// Only scan for patterns inside the Wesnoth process 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
module_snapshot = 
CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPMODULE, pe32.th32ProcessID); 


// Retrieve a process handle so that we can read the game's 
memory 

HANDLE process = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


Module32FirstC(module_snapshot, &me32); 
do { 
// Wesnoth is made up of many modules. For our 
example, we only want to scan the main executable module's code 
if Cwcscmp(me32.szModule, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
// Due to the size of the code, dynamically 
create a buffer after determining the size 
unsigned char *buffer = Cunsigned 
char*)calloc(1, me32.modBaseSize); 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


// Read the entire code block into our buffer 
ReadProcessMemory(process, 
Cvoid*)me32.modBaseAddr, buffer, me32.modBaseSize, &bytes_read); 


// For each byte in the game's code, check to 
see if the pattern of bytes starts at the byte 
for Cunsigned int i = @; i < me32.modBaseSize - 


sizeof(bytes); i++) { 


for Cint j = 0; j < sizeof(bytes); j++) { 
// If so, continue to check if all 
the bytes match. If one does not, exit the Loop 
if Cbytes[j] != buffer[i + j]) í 
break; 


} 


// If we are at the end of the 
Loop, the bytes must all match 
if (j + 1 == sizeof(bytes)) { 
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printfC"%x\n", i + 
CDWORD)me32 .modBaseAddr) ; 


} 
freeCbuffer); 


break; 


} 


} while (Module32Next(module_snapshot, &me32)); 


CloseHandle(process); 
break; 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


A.21 Memory 
Scanner 


Referenced in Chapter 7.3. 


A memory scanner for Wesnoth that allows you to search, filter, and edit memory inside 
the process. This code can be adapted to any target and is intended to show how tools 
like Cheat Engine work. 


The scanner has three main operations: 


° search 
° filter 
° write 


The search operation will scan all memory from @x00000000 to 0x7FFFFFFF and use 
ReadProcessMemory to determine if the address holds a certain value. Because 
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ReadProcessMemory fails if a process doesn't have access to an address, the memory 
is scanned in blocks. Any values that match are saved to res.txt. 


The filter operation iterates over all addresses in res.txt to determine if they match the 
provided value. If so, they are saved to res_fil.txt. At the end, res_fil.txt is copied over 
to res.txt. 


The write operation uses WriteProcessMemory to write a passed value to all addresses 
in res.txt 


CreateToolhelp32Snapshot is used to find the Wesnoth process, and OpenProcess is 
used to retrieve a handle. 


#incLude <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


#define size Q@xQQQ00808 


// The search function scans all memory from 0x00000000 to Ox7FFFFFFF for the 
passed value 
void searchCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 

FILE* temp_file = NULL; 

fopen_s(C&temp_file, "res.txt", "w"); 


unsigned char* buffer = Cunsigned char*)calloc(1, size); 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


for CDWORD i = @x@@Q00000; i < Ox7FFFFFFF; i += size) { 


ReadProcessMemory(process, (void*)i, buffer, size, &bytes_read); 


for Cint j = @; j < size - 4; j 42:4) { 
DWORD val = Q; 
memcpy(&val, &buffer[j], 4); 
if (val == passed_val) { 
fprintfCtemp_file, "%x\n", i + j); 
} 


} 
fclose(temp_file); 


freeCbuffer); 
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// The filter function takes a list of addresses in res.txt and checks to see 
// if they match the provided value. If so, they are written to res_fil.txt 
// After the initial pass, filter writes all the addresses in res_fil.txt to 
res.txt 
void filterCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 

FILE* temp_file = NULL; 

FILE* temp_file_filter = NULL; 

fopen_s(C&temp_file, "res.txt", "r"); 

fopen_s(C&temp_file_filter, "res_fil.txt", "w"); 


DWORD address = ®; 

while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 
DWORD val = Q; 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


ReadProcessMemory(process, (Cvoid*)address, &val, 4, &bytes_read); 
if Cval == passed_val) { 
fprintfCtemp_file_filter, "%x\n", address); 
} 
} 


fclose(temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file_filter); 


fopen_s(&temp_file, "res.txt", "w"); 

fopen_s(&temp_file_filter, "res_fil.txt", "r"); 

while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file_filter, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 
fprintfCtemp_file, "%x\n", address); 

} 


fclose(temp_file); 
fcloseCtemp_file_filter); 


removeC"res_fil.txt"); 


} 


// The write function writes a value to every address in res.txt 
void writeCconst HANDLE process, const int passed_val) { 

FILE* temp_file = NULL; 

fopen_s(C&temp_file, "res.txt", "r"); 


DWORD address = ®; 
while Cfscanf_sCtemp_file, "%x\n", &address) != EOF) { 
DWORD bytes_written = Q; 
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WriteProcessMemory(process, (void*)address, &passed_val, 4, 
&bytes_written) ; 
} 


fclose(temp_file); 
} 


// The main function is retrieving a process handle to Wesnoth, parsing the 
program's arguments and passing 
// execution to the proper operation 
int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = @; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 


// The snapshot code is a reduced version of the example code provided 
by Microsoft at 

// https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/tooLlhelp/taking-a- 
snapshot-and-viewing-processes 

process_snapshot = CreateTooLlhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 

Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 


// Only retrieve a process handle for Wesnoth 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
// Retrieve a process handle so that we can read and write 
the game's memory 
HANDLE process = OpenProcess(PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


// Convert the second parameter to a DWORD-1like value 
char* p; 
Long value = strtol(Cargv[2], &p, 10); 


// Depending on the first argument, pass execution to the 
search, filter, or write operations 
ifCstrcmpCargv[1], "search") == @) { 
search(process, value); 
} 
else ifCstrcmpCargv[1], "filter") == 
filter(process, value); 
} 
else if CstrcmpCargv[1], "write") = 
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write(process, value); 


} 


// Close the process handle 
CLoseHandLe(process); 


break; 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


A.22 Disassembler 


Referenced in Chapter 7.4. 


A limited disassembler that will search for a running Wesnoth process and then 
disassemble 0x50 bytes starting at @x7ccd91. These instructions are responsible for 
subtracting gold from a player when recruiting a unit. 


The disassembler works by using CreateToolhelp32Snapshot to find the Wesnoth 
process and the main Wesnoth module. Once it is located, a buffer is created and the 
module's memory is read into that buffer. The module's memory mainly contains 
opcodes for instruction. Once they are loaded, we loop through all the bytes in the 
buffer and disassemble them based on the reference provided by Intel here. 


#include <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


#define START_ADDRESS @x7ccd91 


// The 8 possible operand values 
const char modrm_value[8][4] = { 
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}; 


// Table 2-2 in the reference document describes how to retrieve the operands 
from a ModR/M value 
int decode_operand(unsigned char* buffer, int location) { 
if Cbuffer[location] >= @xC@ && buffer[location] <= @xFF) { 
printfC"%s, %s", modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8], 
modrm_value[(buffer[location] >> 3) % 8]); 
return 1; 
} 
else if Cbuffer[Location] >= 0x80 && buffer[location] <= QxBF) { 
DWORD displacement = buffer[location + 1] | Cbuffer[location + 2] 
<< 8) | Cbuffer[location + 3] << 16) | Cbuffer[location + 4] << 24); 
printfC"[%s+%x], %s", modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8], 
displacement, modrm_value[(buffer[Location] >> 3) % 8]); 
return 5; 
} 
else if Cbuffer[Location] >= 0x40 && buffer[location] <= Qx7F) { 
printfC"[%s+%x], %s", modrm_value[buffer[location] % 8], 
buffer[Location+1], modrm_value[Cbuffer[Location] >> 3) % 8]); 
return 2; 


} 


return 1; 


} 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = @; 
HANDLE module_snapshot = Q; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 
MODULEENTRY32 me32; 


DWORD exitCode = Q; 


pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32); 
me32.dwSize = sizeofC(MODULEENTRY32) ; 


// The snapshot code is a reduced version of the example code provided 
by Microsoft at 

// https://docs.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/win32/tooLlhelp/taking-a- 
snapshot-and-viewing-processes 

process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 

Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 
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do { 
// Only disassmble the Wesnoth process 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
module_snapshot = 
CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPMODULE, pe32.th32ProcessID); 


// Retrieve a process handle so that we can read the game's 
memory 

HANDLE process = OpenProcess(CPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


Module32FirstCmodule_snapshot, &me32); 
do { 
// Wesnoth is made up of many modules. For our 
example, we only want to scan the main executable module's code 
if Cwcscmp(me32.szModule, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
// Due to the size of the code, dynamically 
create a buffer after determining the size 
unsigned char* buffer = Cunsigned 
char*)calloc(1, me32.modBaseSize); 
DWORD bytes_read = Q; 


// Read the entire code block into our buffer 
ReadProcessMemory(process, 
Cvoid*)me32.modBaseAddr, buffer, me32.modBaseSize, &bytes_read); 


DWORD loc = @; 
unsigned int i = START_ADDRESS - 


CDWORD)me32 .modBaseAdadr ; 


// For each byte in the game's code, attempt to 
disassmble it 
while (1 < START_ADDRESS + 0x50 - 
CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) { 
printfC"%x:\t", i + 
CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) ; 
switch Cbuffer[i]) { 
case 0x1: 
printfC"ADD "); 
i++; 
i += decode_operand(buffer, 
break; 
case 0x29: 
printfC"SUB "); 
i++; 
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i += decode_operand(buffer, 
break; 
0x74: 
printfC"JE "); 
printfC"%x", i + 
CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr + 2 + buffer[i + 1]); 
i += 2; 
break; 
0x80: 
printfC"CMP "); 
i++; 
i += decode_operand(buffer, 
break; 
Qx8D: 
printfC"LEA "); 
i++; 
i += decode_operand(buffer, 1); 
break; 
Qx8B: 
0x89: 
printfC"MOV "); 
i++; 
i += decode_operand(buffer, 1); 
break; 
QxE8: 
printfC"CALL "); 
i++; 
loc = buffer[i] | Cbuffer[i+1] << 
8) | Cbuffer[i+2] << 16) | Cbuffer[i+3] << 24); 
printfC"%x", loc + Ci + 
CDWORD)me32.modBaseAddr) + 4); 
i += 4; 
break; 
default: 
printfC"%x", buffer[i]); 
i++; 
break; 


} 


printfC"\n"); 
} 


freeCbuffer); 
break; 
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} while (CModule32Next(module_snapshot, &me32)); 


CLoseHandle(process); 
break; 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


return Q; 


A.23 Debugger 


Referenced in Chapter 7.5. 


An example of a Windows debugger that will attach to a running Assault Cube 1.2.0.2 
process, change a specific instruction to an int 3 instruction (@xCC), and then restore 
the original instruction when the breakpoint is hit. The instruction modified only 
executes when the player is firing, allowing us to verify that the debugger is working as 
intended. 


#include <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 


int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = NULL; 
HANDLE thread_handle = NULL; 
HANDLE process_handle = NULL; 


PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 

DWORD pid; 

DWORD continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 
DWORD bytes_written = Q; 


BYTE instruction_break = @xcc; 
BYTE instruction_normal = @x8b; 


DEBUG_EVENT debugEvent = { Q }; 
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CONTEXT context = { 0 }; 
bool first_break_has_occurred = false; 
pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32Z); 


// Iterate through all active processes and find the Assault Cube process 
process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"ac_client.exe") == 0) { 
// Save the pid and write the int 3 instruction to 0x0046366C 
pid = pe32.th32ProcessID; 


process_handle = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 
WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)0x0046366C, 
&instruction_break, 1, &bytes_written); 
} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


// Attach the debugger and enter the main debug loop 


DebugActiveProcess(pid); 


for (35) 4 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 


if C!WaitForDebugEvent(&debugEvent, INFINITE)) 
return Q; 


switch CdebugEvent.dwDebugEventCode) { 
case EXCEPTION_DEBUG_EVENT: 
switch CdebugEvent.u.Exception.ExceptionRecord.ExceptionCode) 
{ 
case EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT: 
printfC"Breakpoint hit"); 


// Our main breakpoint code 
// This will first be hit when attaching, so ignore the first 
time we enter this condition 
if Cfirst_break_has_occurred) { 
// If we break, open a handle to the thread that 
triggered the event and revert back eip to the previous instruction 
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thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 
context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 
GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 


context.Eip--; 


SetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 
CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 


// Then, write back the previous mov instruction so 
our breakpoint does not trigger again 
WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, Cvoid*)0x0046366C, 
&instruction_normal, 1, &bytes_written); 
} 
} 


first_break_has_occurred = true; 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE; 
break; 

default: 
continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 

} 

break; 

default: 
continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 


} 


ContinueDebugEvent(debugEvent.dwProcessId, debugEvent.dwThreadId, 
continueStatus); 


} 


CloseHandle(process_handle); 


return Q; 
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A.24 Call Logger 


Referenced in Chapter 7.6. 


An example of a modified Windows debugger that will attach to a running Wesnoth 
process, locate all call instructions, and change them to an int 3 instruction. When the 
breakpoint is hit, the location will be logged and the instruction will be restored. Then, 
after the instruction is executed, an int 3 instruction will be rewritten to the location. 


#include <windows.h> 
#include <tlhelp32.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 
#include <Psapi.h> 


#define READ_PAGE_SIZE 4096 

int mainCint argc, char** argv) { 
HANDLE process_snapshot = NULL; 
HANDLE thread_handle = NULL; 
HANDLE process_handle = NULL; 
PROCESSENTRY32 pe32 = { @ }; 
DWORD pid; 
DWORD continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 
DWORD bytes_written = Q; 


BYTE instruction_break = @xcc; 
BYTE instruction_call = Q@xe8; 


DEBUG_EVENT debugEvent = { Q }; 
CONTEXT context = { Q@ }; 


bool first_break_has_occurred = false; 


HMODULE modules[128] = { @ }; 
MODULEINFO module_info = { 0 


oe 


DWORD bytes_read = Q; 
DWORD offset = Q; 
DWORD call_location = @; 
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DWORD call_location_bytes_read = Q; 
DWORD lLast_call_location = Q; 


unsigned char instructions[READ_PAGE_SIZE] = { @ }; 
int breakpoints_set = Q; 
pe32.dwSize = sizeofCPROCESSENTRY32); 


// Tterate through all active processes and find the Wesnoth process 
process_snapshot = CreateTooLhelp32SnapshotCTH32CS_SNAPPROCESS, @); 
Process32First(process_snapshot, &pe32); 


do { 
if Cwcscmp(pe32.szExeFile, L"wesnoth.exe") == Q) { 
// Save the pid and open a handle to the process 
pid = pe32.th32ProcessID; 


process_handle = OpenProcessCPROCESS_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
pe32.th32ProcessID); 


} 
} while (Process32Next(process_snapshot, &pe32)); 


// Attach the debugger and enter the main debug loop 
DebugActiveProcess(pid); 


for (35) f 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 


if C!WaitForDebugEvent(&debugEvent, INFINITE)) 
return Q; 


switch CdebugEvent.dwDebugEventCode) { 
case EXCEPTION_DEBUG_EVENT: 
switch CdebugEvent.u.Exception.ExceptionRecord.ExceptionCode) 
{ 
case EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT: 
// On the initial attachment breakpoint, replace all calls 
with breakpoints 
if C!first_break_has_occurred) { 
thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
debugEvent.dwThreadId); 


printfC"Attaching breakpoints\n"); 
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// In this code, we will only log all calls in the main 
game module and not DLLs 
// To locate the address space of this module, retrieve 
all the modules and then get the first 
// module's address space 
EnumProcessModules(process_handle, modules, 
sizeof(modules), &bytes_read); 
GetModuLeInformation(process_handle, modules[@], 
&module_info, sizeof(module_info)); 
// Next, Loop through each section of memory and locate 
the opcode for calls (@xe8) 
for CDWORD i = @; i < module_info.SizeOfImage; i += 
READ_PAGE_SIZE) { 
// ReadProcessMemory will fail if the memory 
permissions are not correct for the page 
// To prevent a single failure from skipping all 
memory, read a single page of memory at a time 
ReadProcessMemory(process_handle, (LPVOID) 
CCDWORD)module_info.LpBaseOfDLL + i), &instructions, READ_PAGE_SIZE, 
&bytes_read) ; 
for (DWORD c = Q; c < bytes_read; c++) { 
// If we detect an 0xe8, determine if it is a 
call instruction 
// We do this by first reading the next four 


bytes after the Qxe8& 


// We then use these bytes to calculate the call 
Location 
// If this location is outside the address space 
of the main module, we ignore the opcode 
if Cinstructions[c] == instruction_call) { 
offset = CDWORD)module_info.lLpBaseOfDLL + i + 
C; 
ReadProcessMemory(process_handle, (LPVOID) 
Coffset + 1), &call_location, 4, &call_location_bytes_read); 
call_location += offset + 5; 
if Ccall_location < 
CDWORD)module_info.lpBaseOfDL1 || call_location 
>CDWORD)module_info.lpBaseOfD11 + module_info.Size0fImage) 
continue; 


// If the call location is valid, write a 
break instruction C@xcc) at the address 

// In this case, 0x0040e3d8 and 0x0040e3ea 
are two commonly called addresses that contain low-level code 
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// To prevent them from clogging up the logs, 
we don't log these locations 
// In addition, having thousands of 
breakpoints can cause the executing program to crash 
// Therefore, we Limit the amount of 
breakpoints to Less than 2000 
if Coffset != Qx@04@e3d8 && offset != 
Qx0040e3ea && breakpoints_set < 2000) { 
WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, 
(void*)offset, &instruction_break, 1, &bytes_written); 
FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, 
CLPVOID)offset, 1); 
breakpoints_set++; 


} 


printfC"Done attaching breakpoints\n"); 


} 
else { 
// If we break, open a handle to the thread that 
triggered the event and revert back eip to the previous instruction 


// Next, we will set single-step mode so that we can 
restore our breakpoint 
// After, we will write back the call instruction and 
continue execution of the program 
thread_handle = OpenThread(THREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 
context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 
GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 


context.Eip--; 
context.EFlags |= 0x100; 


SetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 
CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 


WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, 
C(void*)context.Eip, &instruction_call, 1, &bytes_written); 

FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, 
CLPVOID)context.Eip, 1); 


Last_calL_location = context.Eip; 
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} 


first_break_has_occurred = true; 
continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE ; 
break; 

case EXCEPTION_SINGLE_STEP: 


// This code will executed after we enter single-step mode i 


the breakpoint statement above 
// Single-step mode executes a single instruction and then 
triggers this debug event 
// Therefore, after we execute the call we broke on above, 
restore the break instruction so that our breakpoints don't 
// only fire a single time 
thread_handle = OpenThreadCTHREAD_ALL_ACCESS, true, 
debugEvent.dwThreadId); 
if Cthread_handle != NULL) { 
context.ContextFlags = CONTEXT_ALL; 
GetThreadContext(thread_handle, &context); 
CLoseHandLeCthread_handle); 


WriteProcessMemory(process_handle, 
(void*)last_call_location, &instruction_break, 1, &bytes_written); 

FlushInstructionCache(process_handle, 
CLPVOID)Last_call_location, 1); 


printfC"@x%@8x: call @x%@8x\n", Last_call_location, 
context.Eip); 
Last_callL_Location = Q; 


} 


continueStatus = DBG_CONTINUE; 
break; 
default: 
continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 
} 
break; 
default: 
continueStatus = DBG_EXCEPTION_NOT_HANDLED; 
break; 


} 


ContinueDebugEvent(debugEvent .dwProcessId, debugEvent.dwThreadId, 
continueStatus); 
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} 


CloseHandle(process_handle); 


return Q; 
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